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PREFACE. 



The distinctive character of this work consists in the 
treatment of the whole Animal Kingdom as a unit; in 
the comparative study of the development and variations 
of organs and their functions, from the simplest to the 
most complex state; in withholding Systematic Zoology 
until the student has mastered those structural affinities 
upon which true classification is founded ; and in being 
fitted for High Schools and Mixed Schools by its lan- 
guage and illustrations, yet going far enough to constitute 
a complete grammar of the science for the undergraduate 
course of any College. 

It is designed solely as a manual for instruction. It is 
not a work of reference, nor a treatise. So far as a book 
is encyclopedic, it is unfit for a text-book. This is pre- 
pared on the principle of "just enough, and no more." 
It aims to present clearly, and in a somewhat new form, 
the established facts and principles of Zoology. All the- 
oretical and debatable points, and every fact or statement, 
however valuable, which is not absolutely necessary to a 
clear and adequate conception of the leading principles, 
are omitted. It is written in the light of the most recent 
phase of the science, but not in the interest of any par- 
ticular theory. To have given an exhaustive survey of 
animal life would have been not only undesirable, but 
impossible. Even Cuvier's great work must be supple- 
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mented by museums, monographs, and microscopes. Nat- 
ural History has outgrown the limits of a single book. 
Trial has proved the folly of giving the student so many 
things to learn that he has no time to understand, and the 
error of condemning the student to expend his strength 
upon the details of classification, which may change in 
the coming decade, instead of upon structure, which is 
permanent. Of course, specialists will miss many things, 
and find abundant room for criticism in what they regard 
as deficiencies; but the work should be judged by what 
it does contain, rather than by what it does not. 

What is claimed, in the language of inventors, is the 
selection and arrangement of essential principles and 
typical illustrations from the standpoint of the teacher. 
The synthetic method is employed, as being the most 
natural : to begin with complex Man, instead of the sim- 
plest forms, would give a false idea. Man is not a model, 
but a monstrosity, the most modified of Vertebrates. 
But these outlines must be filled up, on the part of the 
teacher, by lectures, and by the exhibition of specimens; 
and, on the part of the student, by observation (noting, 
above all, the characteristic habits of animals), and by per- 
sonal work with the knife and microscope. No text-book 
can take the place of nature, or supersede oral instruction 
from a competent teacher. 

Suggestions and corrections from naturalists and teach- 
ers will be thankfully received. 

In a work of this character, which is but a compound 
of the labors of all naturalists, it would be superfluous to 
make acknowledgments. The works referred to on page 
397 have been specially consulted. 
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In this revision of Professor Orton's work only such 
changes have been introduced into the text as have been 
made necessary by recent progress in Zoology. Some 
errors of statement have been corrected, and the classifica- 
tion has been slightly changed. The principal addition 
consists of an Appendix composed of directions and sug- 
gestions for the performance of simple physiological ex- 
periments, and for the examination of certain animals 
representative of the more important groups. These ex- 
periments and dissections are so elementary that they may 
easily be performed by either teacher or pupil. Very 
little apparatus, few instruments, and no special skill are 
required. The Appendix is designed to make the book of 
more practical valne than formerly, and thus adapt it to 
the laboratory rather than the literary method of teach- 
ing- 

An asterisk at the head of the chapter indicates that its 
subject-matter may be illustrated by practical work, for 
which directions will be found in the Appendix. 

Chakle8 Weight Dodge. 

University of Rochester. 
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The great benefit which a scientific education bestows, whether us train- 
ing or as knowledge, is dependent upon llie extent to which the mind of the 
btudent is brought into immediate contact with facts — upon the degree to 
which lie learns the habit of appealing directly to Nature. — Hlxlky. 
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1. Definition of Zoology, and its Place among the 
Sciences. — The province of Natural History is to describe, 
compare, and classify natural objects. These objects have 
been divided into the " organic " and the " inorganic," or 
those which are, and those which are not, the products of life. 
Biology is the science of the former, and Mineralogy the sci- 
ence of the latter. Biology again separates into Botany, or the 
Natural History of Plants, and Zoology y or the Natural His- 
tory of Animals ; while Mineralogy divides into Mineralogy 
proper, the science of mineral species, and JJthology, the 
science of mineral aggregates or rocks. Geology is that com- 
prehensive knowledge of the earth's structure and develop- 
ment which rests on the whole doctrine of Natural History. 

If we examine a piece of chalk, and determine its physical 
and chemical characters, its mode of occurrence and its uses, 
so as to distinguish it from all other forms of matter, we 
have its Mineralogy. But chalk occurs in vast natural beds : 
the examination of these masses — their origin, structure, po- 
sition, and relation to other rocks — is the work of the Li- 
thologist. Further, we observe that while chalk and marble 
are chemically alike, they widely differ in another respect. 
Grinding a piece of chalk so thin that we can see through 
it, and putting it under a microscope, we find imbedded in it 
innumerable bodies, about the hundredth of an inch in diame- 
ter, having a well-defined, symmetrical shape, and chambered 
like a Nautilus. We cannot say these are accidental aggre- 
gations, nor are they crystals : if the oyster-shell is formed 
by an oyster, these also must be the products of life. In- 
deed, the dredge brings up similar microscopic skeletons 
from the bottom of the Atlantic. So we conclude that chalk 
is but the dried mud of an ancient sea, the cemetery of count- 
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less animals that lived and died long ago. The considera- 
tion of their fossil remains belongs to Paleontology, or that 
part of Biology which describes the relics of extinct forms 
of life. To study the stratigrapbical position of the chalk- 
bed, and by the aid of its Paleontology to determine its age 
and part in the world's history, is the business of Geology, 

Of all llie sciences, Zoology i.s the most extensive. Its 
field is a world of varied forms — hundreds of thousands in 
number. To determine their origin and development, their 
structure, habits, distribution, and mutual relations, is the 
work of the Zoologist, Hut so many and far-reaching are 
the aspects under which the animal creation may be contem- 
plated, that the general science is beyond the grasp of any 
single person. Special departments have, therefore, arisen ; 
ami .Zoology, in its comprehensive sense, is the combined re- 
sult of the labors of many workers, each in his own line of 
research. 

Structural Zoology treats of the organization of animals. 
There are two main branches : Anatomy, which considers 
the constitution and construction of the animal frame; and 
P/tyjtiitt*it/f/ 9 which is the study of the apparatus in action. 
The former is separated into Emhryoloyy^ or an aeeuiint of 
the successive modifications through which an animal passes 
in its development from ihe eirg to the adult stale; and 
Morphology, which includes all inquiries concerning the form 
of mature animals, or the form and arrangement of their or- 
gans. The microscopical examination of any part, especial- 
ly the tissues, belongs to lliatohyy. Comjittratirt: Z<*olo<jy 
is the comparison of the anatomy and physiology of all ani- 
mals, existing and extinct, to discover the fundamental like- 
ness underneath the superficial differences, and to trace the 
adaptation of organs to the habits and spheres ».*f life. It is 
this comparative science which has led to such grand gen- 
eralizations as the unity of structure amidst the diversity of 
form in the animal creation, and by revealing the degrees of 
Affinity between species has enabled us m classify tliern in 
natural groups, and thus laid the foundation of Systematic 
Zoology. When the study of structure is limited to a par* 
ticular class or species of animals, or to a particular organ 
or part, monographic sciences are created, as Omithotomy, 
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or anatomy of birds ; Osteology* or the science of bones ; 
and Odontography , or the natural history of teeth. 

Systematic Zoology is the classification or grouping of ani* 
mals according to their structural and developmental rela- 
tions. The systematic knowledge of the several classes, 
as Insects, Reptiles, and Birds, has given rise to subordinate 
sciences, like Entomology \ Uerjwtology t or Ornithology,' * 

Distributive Zoology is the knowledge of the successive ap- 
pearance of animals in the order of time (Paleontology in 
part), and of the geographical and physical distribution of 
animals, living or extinct, over the surface of the earth. 

Theoretical Zoology includes those provisional modes of 
grouping facts, and interpreting them, which >lill stand 
waiting at the gate of science. They way be true, but wo 
cannot say that they are true. The evidence is incomplete. 
Such are the theories which attempt to explain the origin of 
life and the origin of species. 

Suppose we wish to understand all about the Horse. Our 
first object is to study its structure. The whole body is en- 
closed within a hide, a skin covered with hair ; and if this 
hide be taken off t we find a great mass of flesh or muscle, 
the substance which, by its power of contraction, enaUes 
the animal to move. On removing this, we have a series of 
bones, bound together with ligaments, and forming the skel- 
eton. Pursuing our researches, we tind within this frame- 
work two main cavities : one, beginning in the skull and 
running through the spine, containing the brain ami spin*] 
marrow ; the other, commencing with the mouth, contains 
the gullet, stomach, intestines, and the rest of the apparatus 
for digestion, and also the heart and lun^s. Kxaminations 
of this character would give us the Anatomy of the Horse, 
or, more precisely, Iliftpottntiy. The study of the hours 
alone would be its Oxtt >>/,>*/</ ; the knowledge >»!" T h* nerves 
would belong to Neurotomy. If pe examined, under the 
microscope, the minute structure of the hair, skin, nY*h, 
blood, and bone, we would learn its Jlintoloyy. The consid- 
eration of the manifold changes undergone in developing 
from the egg to the full-grown animal, would be the Emhry- 



* Number* like Lhi? rvfer to tin? Xotw* at tin- aud of tUu volume. 
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oiogy of the Horse ; and its Mor])hology, the special study 
of the form of the adult animal and of its internal organs. 

Thus far we have been looking, as it were, at a steam- 
engine, with the fires out, and nothing in the boiler ; hut the 
body of the living Horse is a beautifully -formed, active ma- 
chine, and every part has its different work to do in the 
workuig of that machine, which is what we call its life. 
The science of such operations ;is the grinding of the food 
in the complex mill of the mouth ; its digestion in the labo- 
ratory of the stomach ; the pumping of the blood through a 
vast system of pij>es over the whole body ; its purification 
in the lungs ; the process of growth* waste, and repair ; and 
that wondrous telegraph, the brain, receiving impressions, 
sending messages to the muscles, by which tin.* animai is en- 
dowed with voluntary locomotion — this is Phy&ioloyy, But 
Horses are not the only living creatures in the world ; and 
if we compare the structures of various animals, as the Horse, 
Zebra, Dog, Monkey, Kagle, and Codrish, we shall find more 
or less resemblances and differences, enough to enable us to 
classify them, and give to each a description which will dis- 
tinguish it from all others, r rtiia is the work of tSyAtttmtfie 
Zooloyy, Moreover, the Horses now living are n<»t the only 
kinds that have ever lived ; for the examination of the 
earth's crust — the great burial-ground of past ages — reveals 
the bones of numerous horse-like animals : the studv <d this 
pre-adamite race belongs to I\tleontt>(oyy. The chronologi- 
cal and geographical distribution of species is the depart* 
ment of Itixtrihutirr Zoofoyy, Speculations about the ori- 
gin of the modern Horse, whether by special creation, or by 
development from some allied torn; uuw exfim t, are kept 
aloof from demonstrative science, under the head of Theo* 
rcticttl Zoology. 

2. History. — The Greek philosopher Aristotle (n f c. 384- 
322) i^ called the * k Father of Zoology." Certainly, he is the 
only great representative in ancient times, though his fre- 
quent allusions to familiar works on anatomy show that 
something had been done before him. His u History of 
Animal-/ 1 in nine books, displays a wonderful knowledge of 
external and internal structure, habits, instincts, and uses. 
His descriptions are incomplete, but generally exact, so far 
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as they go. Alexander, it is said, gave bitu nine hundred 
talents to collect materials, and put at his disposal several 
thousand men, for hunting specimens and procuring infor- 
mation. 

The Romans accomplished little in natural science, though 
their military expeditions furnished unrivalled opportuni- 
ties. Nearly three centuries and a half after Aristotle, Pliny 
(a.i>. 23-79) wrote his "Natural History." He was a volu- 
minous compiler, not an observer : he added hardly one new 
fact. He states that his work was extracted from over two 
thousand volumes, most of which are now lost. 

During the Middle Ages, Natural History was studied in 
the books of the ancients; and at the close of the fifteenth 
century it was found where Pliny had left it, with the addi- 
tion of many vague hypotheses and silly fancies. Albertus 
Magnus, of the thirteenth century, and Conrad Gesner and 
Ahirovandus, of the sixteenth, were voluminous writers, not 
naturalists. In the latter half of the sixteenth century, men 
began to observe nature for themselves. The earliest note- 
worthy researches were made on Kishes, by Koudelet (15U7- 
1566) and Melon (I o 1 7- ! ><> I ), < I K ranee, and Salviani (1514- 
1572), of Italy. They were followed by valuable observa- 
tions upon Insects, by Redi (1020-1698), of Italy, and Swam- 
merdatn (1 637-1 GSO), of Holland ; and towards the end of 
the same century, the Duteh naturalist, Leeuwenhoeek 
(1632-1723)* opened a new world of life* by the use of the 
microscope. 

But there was no real advance of Systematic Zoology till 
the advent of the illustrious John Kay ( 1 02H-1 70f»), of Eng- 
land. His "Synopsis,* published in ltsi>a, contained the first 
attempt to classify animals according to structure. Ray was 
the forerunner of "the immortal Swede," Linna us (1707- 
1778), "the great framer of precise and definite ideas of 
natural objects, and terse teacher of I In- briefest and clearest 
expressions of their differences." His ehiel' merit was in de- 
fining generic groups, and inventing specific names.* Scarce- 
ly less important, however, was t he impulse which he gave 
to the pursuit of Natural History. The spirit of inquiry, 
which his genius infused among the great, prod need voya^rs 
of research, which led to the formation of national museums. 
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The first expedition was sent forth by George DX of Eng- 
land, in 1705, Reaumur (1G83-1757) made the earliest 
zoological collection in France ; and the West Indian col- 
lections of Sir Hans Sloanc (1660-1752) were the nucleus of 
the British Museum, The accumulation of specimens sug- 
gested comparisons, which eventually resulted in the high- 
est advance of the science. 

The brilliant style of Huff on (1707-1788) made Zoology 
popular not only in Franc* 1 , but throughout Europe. While 
the genius of Linnams led to classification, that of Huffon 
lay in description. He was the tirst to call attention to the 
subject of Distribution. Lamarck ( 1745-1 N*>n ), of Paris, 
was the next great light. The publication of Ins u Animaux 
sans Vertobres," in 1M01, was an epoch in the history of the 
lower animals. He was also the first prominent advocate of 
the transmutation of speeies, 

But the brightest luminary in Zoology was George Cuvier 
(1769-1832), a German, born on French soil, Uefore his 
time, "there was no great principle of classification. Facts 
were accumulated, and more or Jess systematized, but they 
were not yet arranged according to law ; the principle was 
still wanting by which to generalize them and give meaning 
and vitality to the whole/ 1 It. was Cuvier who found the 
key. He was the first so to interpret structure as to be able 
from the inspection of one bone to reconstruct the entire 
animal, and assign its position. His anatomic:] investiga- 
tions revealed the natural affinities of animals and led to the 
grand generalization, that the most comprehend \ e groups 
in the kingdom were based, not on special characters, hut on 
different plans of structure. Palissy had long ago (]">sn) 
asserted that petrified shells were of animal origin ; bat (he 
publication of Cuvier's M Memoir on Fossil Elephants, 1 * in 
1 sno, was the beginning of those profound researches on the 
remains of ancient life which created Paleontology. The 
discovery of the true relation between all animals, living 
and extinct* opened a boundless field of inquiry ; and from 
that day the advance of Zoology has been unparalleled. 
Special studies of particular parts or classes of animals have 
so rapidly developed, that the history of Zoology during the 
last titty years is the history of many sciences. 1 
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CHAPTER I. 

MINERALS AND ORGANIZED BODIES DISTINGUISHED. 

Nature may be separated into two great kingdoms — 
that of mere dead matter, and that of matter under the 
influence of life. 4 These differ in the following points : 

( 1 ) Composition. — While mo6t of the chemical elements 
are found in different living beings, by far the greater 
part of their substance is composed of three or four — car- 
bon, oxygen, and hydrogen ; or these three with the addi- 
tion of nitrogen. Next to these elements, 6ulphur and 
phosphorus are most widely distributed, though always 
found in very small quantities. The organic compounds 
belong to the carbon series, and contain three, four, or 
five elements. The former class, comprising starch, sugar, 
fat, etc., are relatively stable. The latter, possessing the 
three elements named, with nitrogen and sulphur or phos- 
phorus, are very complex, containing a very large number 
of atoms to the molecule, and are usually unstable. Here 
belong albumen, myosin, chondrin, etc., the constituents 
of the living tissues. The formula for albumen is said to 
be C 7a II m X 18 SO M , or some multiple of this formula. 
These compounds also contain more or less water, and 
usually exist in a jelly-like condition, neither solid nor 
fluid. All organic compounds are formed through the 
chemical activities of protoplasm, which is the only living 
substance. Inorganic may, under its influence, be changed 
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to organic matter, and vice versd; dead matter which enters 
the body of organized beings in tbe form of mUriment is 
changed into living substance, which, after serving its pur- 
pose, passes again as waste to the inorganic world. 

(S) Structure. — Minerals are homogeneous, while organ* 
ized bodies are usually heterogeneous; j. &, composed of 
different parts, called tissues and organs, having peculiar 
uses and definite relations to one another. The tissues 
and organs, again, are heterogeneous, consisting mainly ot 
microscopic cells, structures developed only by vital ac- 
tion. All the parts of an organism are mutually depend- 
ent, and reciprocally moans and ends, while each part of a 
mineral exists for itself. The smallest fragmeut of mar- 
ble is as much marble as a mountain-mass; but the frag- 
ment of a plant or animal is not an individual. 

(3> Size and Shape, — Living bodies gradually acquire de- 
terminate dimensions; so do minerals in their perfect or 
crystal condition. But unerystallized, inorganic bodies 
have an indefinite bulk. Most minerals are amorphous; 
crystals have regular forms, bounded, as a rnle, by plane 
surfaces and straight lines; plants and animals are cir- 
cumscribed by curved surfaces, and rarely assume accurate 
geometrical forms.* 

(4) Phenomena. — Minerals remain internally at rest, and 
increase by external additions, if they grow at all. Liv- 
ing beings are constantly changing the matter of which 
they are composed, and grow by taking new matter into 
themselves and placing it among the particles already 
present. Organized bodies, moreover, pass through a cy- 
cle of changes — growth, development, reproduction, and 
death. These phenomena are characteristic of living as 
opposed to inorganic bodies. All living bodies grow from 
within, constantly give up old matter and replace it by 
new, reproduce their kind, and die; and no iuorganic 
body shows any of these phenomena. 
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CH APTER II * 
PLANTS AND ANIMAL8 DISTINGUISHED. 

It may seem an easy matter to draw a line between 
plants and animals. Who cannot tell a Cow from a Cab- 
bage? Who would confound a Coral with a Mushroom ? 
Yet it is impossible to assign any absolute, distinctive 
character which will divide the one mode of life from 
the other. The difficulty of defining an animal increases 
with our knowledge of its nature. Linnaeus defined it in 
three words ;f a century later, Owen declared that a defi- 
nition of plants which would exclude all animals, or of 
animals which would not let in a single plant, was impos- 
sible. Each different character used in drawing the boun- 
dary will bisect the debatable ground in a different lati- 
tude of the organic world. Between the higher animals 
and higher plants the difference is apparent; but when 
we reflect how many characters the two have in common, 
and especially when we descend to the lower and minuter 
forms, we discover that the two "kingdoms" touch, and 
even dissolve into, each other. This border-land has been 
as hotly contested among naturalists as many a disputed 
frontier between adjacent nations. Its inhabitants have 
been taken and retaken several times by botanists and 
zoologists; for they have characters that lead on the one 
side to plants, and on the other to animals. To solve the 
difficulty, some eminent naturalists, as Hackel and Owen, 
propose a fourth " kingdom," that of the Protista, to re- 
ceive those living beings which are organic, but not dis- 
tinctly vegetable or animal. But a greater difficulty arises 
in attempting to fix its precise limits. 

* See Appendix. 

f " Minerals grow ; plants grow and live ; animals grow, live, and feel." 
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The drift of modern research points to this; that there 
are hut two kingdoms of nature, the mineral and the or- 
ganized, and these closely linked together; that the lat- 
ter must be taken as one whole, from which two great 
branches rise and diverge. u There is at bottom but one 
life, which is the whole life of some creatures, aud the 
common basis of the lite of all ; a life of simplest moving 
and feeling, of feeding and breathing, of producing its 
kind and lasting its day: a life which, so far as we at 
present know, has no need of such parts as we call organs. 
Upon this general foundation are built up the manifold 
special characters of animal and vegetable existence ; but 
the tendency, the endeavor, so to speak, of the plant is 
one, of the animal is another, and the unlikeness between 
them widens the higher the building is carried up. As 
we puss along the series of either [branch] from low to 
high, the plant becomes more vegetative, the animal more 
animal.'- * 

Defining animals and plants by their prominent char- 
acteristics, we may say that a living being which has cell- 
walls of cellulose, and by deoxidation and synthesis of its 
simple food-stuffs produces the complicated organic sub- 
stances, is a plant; while a living being which has albu- 
minous tissues, and by oxidation and analysis reduces its 
complicated food-stuffs to a simpler form, is an animal. 
But both definitions are defective, including too many 
forms, and excluding forms that properly belong to the 
respective kingdoms. No definition is possible which 
shall include all animals and exclude all plants, or vice 
verm. 

<D Origin. — Both branches of the tree of life start alike : 
the lowest of plants and animals consist of a single cell. 
Iu fact, the cycle of life in all living beings begins in 
a small, round particle of matter, a cell — in the higher 
plants called an ovale, in the higher animals an ovum. 
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This cell consists mainly of a semi-fluid substance called 
protoplasm. In the very simplest forms the protoplasm is 
not enclosed by a membrane or cell-wall. In most plants 
the cell-wall is present, and consists of cellulose, a sub- 
stance akin to starch ; in animals, with few exceptions, 
the wall is a pellicle of firmer protoplasm, *. e., albumi- 
nous. 

(2) Composition. — Modern research has broken down the 
partition between plants and animals, so far as chemical 
nature is concerned. The vegetable fabric and secretions 
may be ternary or binary compounds; but the essential 
living parts of plants, as of animals, are quaternary, con- 
sisting of four elements — carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
nitrogen. Cellulose (woody fibre), starch, and chlorophyl 
(green coloring matter) are eminently vegetable products, 
but not distinctive; for cellulose is wanting in some plants, 
as some Fungi, and present in some animals, as Tunicates; 
starch, under the name of glycogen, is found in the liver 
and brains of Mammals, and chlorophyl gives color to the 
f iesh - water Polyp. Still, it holds good, generally, that 
plants consist mainly of cellulose, dextrin, and starch ; 
while animals are mainly made up of albumen, fibrin, and 
gelatin ; that nitrogen is more abundant in animal tissues, 
while in plants carbon is predominant. 

(3) Form. — No outline can be drawn which shall be com- 
mon to all animals or all plants. The lowest members of 
each group have no fixed shape. The spores.of Confervse 
can hardly be distinguished from animalcules; the com- 
pound and fixed animals, Sea-mat and Sea-moss (Polyzoa), 
and Corals, often resemble vegetable forms, although in 
structure widely removed from plants. Similar conditions 
of life are here accompanied by an external likeness. In 
free-living animals this resemblance is not found. 

• (4) Structure. — A plant is the multiplication of the unit 
— a cell with a cellulose wall. Some simple animals have 
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a similar simple cellular structure ; and all animal tissues, 
while forming, are cellular. But this character, which is 
permanent in plants, is generally transitory in animals. 
In the more highly organized tissues the cells are so united 
as partly or wholly to lose their individuality, and the 
characteristic part of the tissue is the intercellular sub- 
stance, while the cells themselves are small and unim- 
portant, or else the cells are fused together and lose their 
dividing walls, as in striated muscles and in nerves. Ex- 
cepting the lowest fqrms, animals are more composite than 
plants, i. e., their organs are more complex and numerous, 
and more specially devoted to particular purposes. Rep- 
etition of similar parts is a characteristic of plants ; and 
when found in animals, as the Angle-worm, is called vege- 
tative repetition. Differentiation and specialization are 
characteristic of animals. Most animals, moreover, have 
fore-and-aft polarity ; in contrast, plants are up-and-down 
structures, though in this respect they are imitated by 
radiated animals, like the Star-lish. Plants are continually 
receiving additional members ; most animals soon become 
perfect. 

(5) Physiology. — In their modes of nutrition, plants and 
animals stand widest apart. A plant in the seed and an 
animal in the egg exist in similar conditions: in both 
cases a mass of organic matter accompauies the germ. 
When this supply of food is exhausted, both seek nourish- 
ment from without. But here analogy ends: the green 
plant feeds on mineral matter, the animal on organic. Some 
plants have the power to form chlorophyl, the green color- 
ing matter of leaves, which uses the energy of the sunlight 
to form starch out of the inorganic substances— carbon- 
dioxide and water. They are able also to form albuminoid 
matter out of inorganic substances. A very few animals 
which have a substance identical with or allied to chloro- 
phyl have the same power, but in general animals are de- 
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pendent for their food on the compounds put together in 
plants. Colorless plants, as Fungi, possessing no chloro- 
phyll feed, like animals, on organic compounds. No living 
being is able to combine the simple elements — carbon, ox- 
ygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen — into organic compounds. 

The food of plants is gaseous (carbon-dioxide and am- 
monia) or liquid (water containing substances in solution), 
that of animals usually more or less sulid, though solid 
substances must be changed to liquids before being capable 
of absorption into the tissues. The plant, then, absorbs 
these foods through its outer surface, while the animal 
takes its nourishment in larger or smaller masses, and di- 
gests it in a special cavity. A few exceptions, however, 
occur on both sides. Certain moulds seem to swallow 
their food/ and certain animals, as the tape-worm, have no 
digestive tract. 

Plants are ordinarily fixed, their food is brought to 
them, and a large share of their work, the formation of 
organic compounds, is done by the energy of the sunlight; 
while animals are usually locomotive, must seek their food, 
and are unable to utilize the general furces of nature as 
the plant does. The plant is thus able to grow much more 
than the animal, as very little of the nourishment received 
is used to repair waste, while in most animals the time 
soon comes when waste and repair are approximately 
equal, But in both all work done is paid for by waste of 
substance already formed, 

In combining carbon-dioxide and water to form starch 
the plant sets oxygen free (G(CO 2 ) + 5(U a O) = CJI 10 O A + 
6(Oj)): in oxidizing starch or other food the animal use* 
oxygen and sets carbon-dioxide free. The green plant in 
the sunlight, then, gives off oxygen and uses carbon-diox- 
ide, while plants, which have no clilorophyl, at all times, 
and all plants in the darkness, use oxygen and give off 
carbon-dioxide, like an animal. Every plant begins life 
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like an animal — a consumer, not a producer : not till the 
young shoot rises above the soil, and unfolds itself to the 
light of the sun, at the touch of whose mystic rays chloro- 
phyl is developed, does real, constructive vegetation be- 
gin ; then its mode of life is reversed — carbon is retained 
and oxygen set free. 

Most plants, and many animals, multiply by budding and 
division ; on both we practise grafting; in both the cycle of 
life comes round again to the ovule or ovum. Do annuals 
flower but to die? Insects lay their eggs in their old age. 

Both animals and plants have sensibility. This is one 
of the fundamental physiological properties of proto- 
plasm. But in plants the protoplasm is scattered and 
buried in rigid structures: feeling is, therefore, dull. In 
animals, the protoplasm is concentrated into special or- 
gans, and so feeling, like electricity rammed into Leyden 
jars, goes off with a flash. 8 Plants never possess conscious- 
ness or volition, as the higher animals do. 

The self-motion of animals and the rooted-state of plants 
is a very general distinction ; but it fails where we need it 
most. It is a characteristic of living things to move. The 
protoplasm of all organisms is unceasingly active.* Be- 
sides this internal movement, myriads of plants, as well 
as animals, are locomotive. Rambling Diatoms, writhing 
Oscillaria, and the agile spores of Cryptogams crowd our 
waters, their organs of motion (cilia) being of the very 
6ame character as in microscopic animals; while Sponges, 
Corals, Oysters, and Barnacles are stationary. A contrac- 
tile vesicle is not exclusively an animal property, for the 
fresh-water Volvox and Goniurn have it. The muscular 
contractions of the highest animals and the sensible mo- 
tions of plants are both due to changes in the protoplasm 
in their cells. The ciliary movements of animals and of 
microscopic plants are precisely similar, and in neither 
case indicate consciousness or self-determining power. 
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Plants, as well as animals, need a season of repose. 
Both have their epidemics. On both, narcotic and acrid 
poisons produce analogous results. Are some animals 
warm-blooded? In germination and flowering, plants 
evolve heat — the stamens of the Arum, e. g. y showing a 
rise of 20° F. In a sense, an Oak has just as much heat 
as an Elephant, only the miserly tree locks up the sunlight 
in solid carbon. 

At present, any boundary of the Animal Kingdom is 
arbitrary. " We cannot distinguish the vegetable from the 
animal kingdom by any complete and precise definition. 
Although ordinary observation of their usual representa- 
tives may discern little that is common to the two, yet 
there are many simple forms of life which hardly rise high 
enough in the scale of being to rank distinctively either as 
plant or animal ; there are undoubted plants possessing fac- 
ulties which are generally deemed characteristic of animals ; 
and some plants of the highest grade share in these endow- 
ments." " 



CHAPTER III. 

RELATION BETWEEN MINER AL8, PLANTS, AND ANIMALS. 

There are no independent members of creation: all 
things touch upon one another. The matter of the living 
world is identical with that of the inorganic. The plant, 
feeding on the minerals, carbon -dioxide, water, and am- 
monia, builds them up into complex organic compounds, 
as starch, sugar, gum, cellulose, albumen, fibrin, casein, and 
gluten. When the plant is eaten by the animal, these sub- 
stances are used for building up tissues, supplying energy, 
repairing waste, laid up in reserve as glycogen aud fat, or 
oxidized in the blood to produce heat. The albuminoids 
are essential for the formation of tissues, like muscle, nerve, 
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cartilage ; but the ternary compounds help in repairing 
waste, while both produce heat. When oxidized, whether 
for work or warmth, these complex compounds break up 
into the simple compounds — water, carbon dioxide, and 
(ultimately) ammonia, and as such are returned to earth 
and air from the animal. Both plant and animal end 
their life by going back to the mineral world : and thiifr 
the circle is complete — from dust to dust. Carbonate ot 
ammonia and water, a blade of grass and a horse, are but 
the same elements differently combined and arranged. 
Plants compress the forces of inorganic nature into chem- 
ical compounds; animals liberate them. Plants produce; 
animals consume. The work of plants is synthesis, a 
building-up; the work of animals is analysis, or destruc- 
tion. The tendency in plants is deoxidation; the tenden- 
cy in animals is oxidation. Without plants, animals would 
perish; without animals, plants had no need to be. There 
is no plant which may not serve as food to some animal. 



CHAPTER IV.* 

LIFE. 

All forces are known by the phenomena which they 
cause. So long as the animal and plant were supposed to 
exist in opposition to ordinary physical forces or indepen- 
dently of them, a vital force or principle was postulated 
by which the work of the body was performed. It is now 
known that most, if not all, of the phenomena manifested 
by a living body are due to one or more of the ordinary 
physical forces — heat, chemical affinity, electricity, etc 
There is no work done which demands a vital force. 

The common modern view is that vitality is simply a 

* See Appendix. 
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collective name for the sum of the phenomena displayed 
by living beings. It is neither a force nor a thing at all, 
bnt is an abstraction, like goodness or sweetness; or, to 
use Huxley's expression, to speak of vitality is as if one 
should speak of the horologity of a clock, meaning its 
time-keeping properties. 

A third theory is still possible. The combination of 
elements into organic cells, the arrangement of these cells 
into tissues, the grouping of these tissues into organs, and 
the marshalling of these organs into plans of structure, 
call for some further shaping, controlling power to effect 
such wonderful co-ordination. Moreover, the manifesta- 
tion of feeling and consciousness is a mystery which no 
physical hypothesis has cleared up. The simplest vital 
phenomenon has in it something over and above the known 
forces of the laboratory." If the vital machine is given, 
it works by physical forces ; but to produce it and keep 
it in order needs, so far as we now know, more than mere 
physical force. To this controlling power we may apply 
the name vitality. 

Life is exhibited only under certain conditions. One 
condition is the presence of a physical basis called proto- 
plasm. This substance is found in all living bodies, and, 
so far as we know, is similar in all — a viscid, transpar- 
ent, homogeneous, or minutely granular, albuminoid mat- 
ter. Life is inseparable from this protoplasm ; but it is 
dormant unless excited by some external stimulants, such 
as heat, light, electricity, food, water, and oxygen. Thus, 
a certain temperature is essential to growth and motion ; 
taste is induced by chemical action, and sight by luminous 
vibrations. 

TIig essential manifestations of animal life may be re- 
duced to four: contractility; irritability, or the peculiar 
power of receiving and transmitting impressions; the 
power of a&aimilutiny food; tlie power of reproduction. 
All these powers are possessed by protoplasm, and so by 
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all animals: all move, feel, grow, and multiply. Bot some 
of the lowest forms are without the slightest trace of or- 
gans ; they seem to be as perfectly homogeneous and struct- 
ureless as a drop of jelly. They could not be more sim- 
ple. They are devoid of muscles, nerves, and stomach ; 
yet they have all the fundamental attributes of life — mov- 
ing, feeling, eating, and propagating their kind. It has 
been supposed that the muscular and nervous matter is 
diffused in a molecular form ; but all we can say is, that 
the highest power of the microscope reveals no organized 
structure whatever — i. e., there are no parts set apart for a 
particular purpose, but a fragment is as good as the whole 
to perform all the functions of life. The animal series, 
therefore, begins with forms that feel without nerves, 
move without muscles, -and digest without a stomach, pro- 
toplasm itself having aid these properties: in other words, 
life is the cause of organisation, not the result of it. Ani- 
mals do not live because they are organized, but are organ- 
ized because they are alive. 



CHAPTER V* 

ORGANIZATION. 

We have seen that the simplest life is a formless speck 
01 protoplasm, without distinctions of structure, and there- 
fore without distinctions of function, all parts serving all 
purposes — mouth, stomach, limb, and lung — indiscrimi- 
nately. There is no separate digestive cavity, no separate 
respiratory, muscnlar, or nervous systems. Every part 
will successively feed, feel, move, and breathe. Just as in 
the earliest state of society all do everything, each does 
all. Every man is his own tailor, architect, and lawyer. 
But in the progress of social development the principle of 
* See Appeuilix. 
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the division of labor emerges. First comes a distinction 
between the governing and governed classes; then follow 
and multiply the various civil, military, ecclesiastical, and 
industrial occupations* 

In like manner, as we advance in the animal series, we 
find the body mure and more heterogeneous and complex 
by a process of differentiation^ i.e., setting apart pertain 
portions of the body for special duty. In the lowest 
forms, the work of life is carried on by very simple appara- 
tus." But in the higher organisms every function is per- 
formed by a special organ. For example, contractility, 
at first the property of the entire animal, becomes centred 
in muscular tissue; respiration, which in simple beings 
is effected by the whole surface, is specialized in Ifttlgfl 
or gills; sensibility, from being common to the whole or- 
ganism, is handed over to the nerves. An animal, then, 
whose body, instead of being uniform throughout, is made 
up of different parts for the performance of particular 
functions, is said to be organized. And the term is us ap- 
plicable to the slightly differentiated cell as to complex 
Man. Organization is expressed by single cells, or l|y 
their combination into tissues and organs. 

1. Cells. A ivll is the simplest form of organized life. 
In general, it is a microscopic globule, consisting of a del- 
icate membrane enclosing a minute por- 
tion of protoplasm. The very simplest 
kinds are without granules or signs of 
circulation; but usually the protoplasm 
is granular, and contains a defined sep- 
arate mass called the nucleus^ within 
which are sometimes seen one or two, 
rarely more, dark, round specks, named n ■ jwfl mUmw 
nucMi. The enveloping membrane is 
extremely thin and transparent, and structureless: it is 
only an excretion of dead matter acting as a boundary to 
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the cell -contents." The nucleus generally lies near the 
centre of the protoplasm, and is the centre of activity. 

Ceils vary greatly in size, but are generally invisible to 
the naked eye, ranging from to 10 $ 00 of an inch in 
diameter. About 4000 of the smallest would be necessary 
to cover the dot of this letter i. The natural form of iso- 
lated cells is spherical ; but when they crowd each other, 
as seen in bone, cartilage, and muscle, their outlines be- 
come angular, either hexagonal or irregular. 

Within the narrow boundary of a simple sphere, the 
cell-membrane, are exhibited all the essential phenomena 
of life — growth, development, and reproduction. The 
physiology of these minute organisms is of peculiar inter- 
est, since all animal structure is but the multiplication of 
the cell as a unit, and the whole life of an animal is that 
of the cells which compose it: in them and by them all 
its vital processes are carried on." 

The structure of an animal cell can be seen in blood- 
corpuscles, by diluting with a weak (.5 per cent.) solution 
of salt a drop of blood from a Frog, and placing it under 
tjie microscope. (See Fig. 63.) With this may be com- 
pared vegetable cells as seen in a drop of fluid yeast or a 
drop of water into which pollen grains from some flower 
have been dusted. 

2. Tissues. — There are organisms of the lowest grade 
(*is Paramecium) which consist of a single cell, living for 
and by itself. In this case, the animal and cell are identi- 
cal : the Paramecium is as truly an individual as the Ele- 
phant. Bnt all animals, save these unicellular beings, are 
mainly aggregations of cells: for the various parts of a 
body are not only separable by the knife into bones, muscles, 
nerves, etc., but these are susceptible of a finer analysis by 
the microscope, which shows that they arise from the devel- 
opment and union of cells. These cellular fabrics, called 
tissues, differ from one another both chemically and struct- 
urally, but agree in being permeable to liquids — a property 
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which secures the flexibility of the organs so essential to 
animal life. Every part of the human body, for example, 
is moist : even the hairs, nails, and cuticle contain water. 
The contents as well as the shape of the cells are usually 
modified according to the tissue which they form: thus, wc 
find cells containing earthy matter, iron, fat, mucus, etc. 

In plants, the cell generally retains the characters of the 
cell; but in animals (after the embryonic period) the cell 
usually undergoes such modifications that the cellular form 
disappears. The cells are connected together or enveloped 
by an intercellular substance \blmtema)^ which may be wa- 
tery, soft, and gelatinous, firmer and tenacious, still more 
solid and hyaline, or hard and opaque. In the fluids of the 
body, as the blood, the cells are separate ; j, the blastema 
is fluid. But in the solid tissues the cells coalesce, being 
simply connected, as in the epidermis, or u id ted into fibres 
and tubes. 

In the lowest forms of life, and in all the higher animals 
in their earliest embryonic state, the cells of widen they are 
composed are uot transformed into differentiated tissues: 
definite tissues make their first appearance in the Sponges, 
and they differ from one another more and more widely as 
we ascend the scale of being. In other words, the bodies of 
the lower/ltd the immature animals are more uniform in 
Composition than the higher or adult forms. In the Verte- 
brates only are all the following tissues found represented : 

ill Epithelial Tissue. — This is the simplest form of cellu- 
lar structure. It covers all the free surfaces of the body, 
internal and external, so that an animal may be said to be 
contained between the walls of a double bag. That which * 
is internal, lining the mouth, windpipe, lungs, blood-ves- 
sels, gullet, stomach, intestines — in fact, every cavity and 
canal — is called epithelium. It is a very delicate skin, 
formed of flat or cylindrical cells, and in some parts (as in 
the wind-pipe of air-breathing animals, and along the gills 
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of the Oyster) is covered with cilia, or minute hair-like 
portions of protoplasm, about ^Anr of an inch long, which 

are incessantly mov- 
ing. Continuous 
withthisitmerlining 
of the body (as seen 
J, on the lip), and cov- 
ering the outside, is 

the eptdarm i$f or cu- 
ticle. It is t lie outer 
layer of the "skin/* 

Fmi. 2.— VariruiF. kinds* of Epithelium CcJt»j a.colum- which W6 can rO- 
u»r, from tomtit intestine; 3, tt aln-k- li, »pnwltig ktf a hliator 

WBkiw: b, ciliated, from one of the tmnll air- »"" >e "J » UIW-CI, 

lubea; the suuir, from ilu; winduipe. wtlh tingle ^lld ill Mail VUl'ieS ill 
cell magnified, ninmt time*; c, ^minion it, from 

eyelid of n e»lf, Htowlji^ thnrnje" or f.irm, from the thickllCSS from -g-g-ff 
Aftd to superficial celle, 1 beitig the scurf. * • i i 

of an inch 01 the 
cheek to on the sole of the foot. It is constantly wear- 
ing off at the surface, and as constantly being replenished 
from the deeper portion; and in the process of growth 
and passage outward, the cells change from the spherical 
form to dead horny scales (seen in senrf and dandruff), In 
the lower layer of the cuticle we find the pigment cells, 
characteristic of colored races. Neither the epidermis 
nor the corresponding tissue within (epithelium) has any 
blood-vessels or nerves. The epithelial tissue, then, is 
simply a superficial covering, bloodless and insensible, pro- 
tecting the more delicate parts underneath. Hairs, horns, 
hoofs, nails, clawe, corns, beaks, scales, tortoise-shell, the 
wings of Insects, etc., are modifications of the epidermis. 

The next three sorts of tissue are characterized by a 
great development of the intercellular substance, while 
the cells themselves are very slightly modified. 

(2i Connective Tissue. — This is the most extensive tissue 
in animals, ns it is the great connecting medium by which 
the different parts are held together, dm Id it be taken 
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out entire, it would be a complete mould of all the organs. 
It surrounds the bones, muscles, blood* vessels, Dervus, and 
glands* and is the substance 
of the ligaments, tendons, 
"true skin,'* mucous mem- 
brane, etc. It varies in 
character, being soft, ten- 
der, and elastic, or dense, 
tough, ami generally un- 
yielding. In the former 
state, it consists of innu- 
merable fine white and yel- 
low fibres, which interlace 

in all directions, leaving Fia. 3.— CouuectiTc Tlasiiv, Rowing nrdi.ljir 

irregular spaces, and form- 
ing a loose, spongy, moist web 




In the latter, the tibres 





Tuu 4— Cowi*ectlte Tlwue from human pcrltoDtniii ; blgtolf m*g*il4*d; «, blood* 
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are condensed into sheets or parallel cords, having a wavy, 
glistening appearance. Such structures are the fasciae and 
tendons. Connective tissue is not very sensitive. It con- 
tains gelatin — the matter which tans when hide is made 
into leather. In this tissue the intercellular substances 
take the form of fibres. The white fibres are inelas- 
tic, and from ^hrs to 34000 of an inch in diameter. 
They are best 6eeu in the tendons. The yellow fibres are 
elastic, curled at the ends, very long, 
and from 21 j og to TT jV 7 of an inch in 
diameter. They are shown in the 
hinge-ligament of an Oyster. Connec- 
tive tissue appeare areolar, i. e., shows 
P,a.5.-uyauneca rt ii«ge, interspaces, only under the microscope. 
Diagram: a, cariiiago (3) Cartilaginous Tissue. — This tissue, 

cell ; 6, cell about to di- • , „ . , 

vide ; r, ceii divided imo known also as " gristle, is composed 

two; d, iuio fonr parts. _r n • i j i j • i i 

The i. P ace between the of cells imbedded in a granular or hy-. 




^um^taSS: aline substance, which is dense, elastic, 
Btance; highly magui- bluish - white, and translucent. 

fled. 1 



It is 

found where strength, elasticity, and 
insensibility are wanted, as at the 
joints. It also takes the place of the 
long bones in the embryo. When 
cartilage is mixed with connective tis- 
sue, as in the ear, it is called jibro-car- 
tilage. 

(4) Osseous Tissue. — This hard, opaque 
tissue, called " bone," differs from the 
former two in having the intercellular 
spaces or meshes filled with phosphate 
of lime and other earths, instead of a 
hyaline or fibrous substance. It may 
FiG.o.-o^irying carti- \> Q ca ]i e( j petrified tissue-— the quantity 

lage, x 10; a, cartilage r * " 

pasting into com- f earthy matter, and therefore the brit- 
•pongy booe^'e." 1 * n tlcness of the bone, increasing with the 
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age of the animal. If a chicken-bone be left in dilute 
muriatic acid several days, it may be tied into a knot, since 
the acid has dissolved 
the lune, leaving noth- 
ing but cartilage and 
connective tissue. If a 
bone be burned, it be- 
comes light, porous, and 
brittle, the lime alone 
remaining.** 

Bone is a very vas- 
cular tisane; that is, it 
is traversed by minute 
blood-vessels and nerves, w 

Pin. 7. — Tmnrvervc f*ctlm of * Hod* (Human 
Which pass through a F«*or>, x stowing ii«veriii»ii c*u»i*. 

net- work of tubes, culled f/avcr#ian canals* The canals 
average rrnnr of an inch, being finest near the surface of 
the bone, and larger further in, where they form a cancel- 
lated or spongy structure, and finally merge (in the long 

bones) into the central 
cavity, containing the 
marrow. Under the 
microscope, each canal 
appears to be the cen- 
tre of a multitude of 
lamina', or plates, ar- 
ranged around it. Ly- 
ing bet ween these plates 
are little cavities, called 
laMimii which arc con- 
nected by exceedingly 

PiO. 9 -Pr«iil»l Rnn« of llt^.n Sknll n»4er Ihe fine tnbeS,or canaltCUli. 

m krwcnpe, »how i u« lacuna tint c*n*uc« it, These represent the 
sp-iees occupied by the original cells of the bone, and 
differ in shape and size in different animals. 
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True bone is found only in Vertebrates, or back-boned 
animals. 

(5) Dental Tissue. — Like bone, a tooth is a combination 
of earthy and animal matter. It may be called petrified 
skin. In the higher animals, it consists of three parts : 
dentine, forming the body of the tooth, and always pres- 
ent ; enamel, capping the crown ; and cement, covering the 
fangs (Fig. 31). The last is true bone, or osseous tissue. 




Fio. 9.— Highly magnified section of Dentine nnd Cement, from the fang of a Human 
Molar: o, f>, marks of the original dentinal pulp: if, dentinal tube?, terminating 
in the very sensitive, modified layer, g ; a, cement 

Dentine resembles bone, but differs in having neither la- 
cunae nor (save in Shark's teeth) canaliculi. It shows, in 
place of the former, innumerable parallel tubes, reaching 
from the outside to the pulp-cavity within. The " ivory " 
of Elephants consists of dentine. Enamel is the hardest 
substance in the body, and is composed of minnte six-sided 
fibres, set closely together. It is want- 
ing in the teeth of most Fishes, Snakes, 
Sloths, Armadillos, Sperm-whales, etc. 

True dental tissue is confined to 
Vertebrates. 

(6) Adipose Tissue. — Certain cells be- 
come greatly enlarged and filled with 
fat, so that the original protoplasm oc- 
cupies a very small part of the space 
within the cell-membrane. These cells 
pio. lo— Adipose Tiueue,rt,' are united into masses by connective 

with fibres of connective . . , . . m ' 

ti*oe,6. tissue, in the skin (as in the "blub- 
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of whales i. between the rankles <as in "streaky^ 
l\ or in the abdominal cavity, in tlic wn«itnm, mos- 
r, or aWmt the kidneys. The marrow of hones is an 
iple, Gkibotes of fat occnr in many 14 "Muses ami 
; but true adipose tissue is found only in WoV 
boned animals, particularly the herbiwr lis. In the aver* 
age Mali, it commutes about 7 V P*r1 of big weight, and a 
single Whale has yielded 120 tons of oil. The fat of 
animals has the different names of oil, lard, tallow, *«et„ 
spermaceti, etc. It is a reserve of nutriment in excess of 
consumption, serving also as a packing material, and a* 
a protection against cold. 

try Muscular Tissue. — If we examine a piece of lean meat, 
we find it is made up of a number of m t'i*cir*tJu or bundle* 
of fibres, placed side by 
side, and hound together 
bv connective tissue. The 
microscope informs us 
that each fibre is itself | 
bundle of smaller fibres; 
and when one of these is 
more closely examined, it 
is found to be enclosed in 
a delicate, smooth tube, 
ca 1 led the sa rcolsm m a . 
This tube is filled with 
very minute, parallel 
fibrils, averaging nrfol 
of an inch in diameter, and having a striated Aspect. 
Tissue of this description constitutes all ordinal y muncta, 
or "lean meat, 1 ' and is marked by regular cross lines, or 

Besides this striated muscular tissue, there exist, in the 
coats of the stomach, intestines bh" id-vessels, and some (►til- 
er parts of Vertebrates, *mo*Ah muscular fibres, or mem' 




Fio. II.— Si (In let t Mkm-hImi FlUie u>f lit* I'lgi, 
> 1™. The Constituent fl>»rert «rr rtl .» , 

r Is a ftfclmliih, or baiiril*. 
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branes, winch show a nucleus under the microscope, and 
do not break up into fibrils (Fig. 122). The gizzards of 
fowls exliibit this form. 

All muscle has the property of shorten- 
ing itself when excited ; but the contraction 
of the striated kind is Under the control of 
the will, while the movement of the smooth 
fibres is involuntary,*' Muscles arc well sup- 
plied with arteries, veins, and nerves; but 
the color is due to a peculiar pigment, not 
to the blood. 

Muscular tissue is found in all animals 
from the Coral to Man, 

( 8 1 Nervous Tissue. — Nervous matter exists 
under three forms : First — the crflular, eon- 
®\ sisti ng of nucleated cell*, varying from ^Air 
Mfcteakt ttovs to of an inch in diameter, and found in 

from tlio lit-nrt i»r , . 

Mnn, dWiik'd h T the nerve-centres (rig. the gray por- 

J^rM^inHriJn* *' ,>n of the brain, spinal cord, and other gan- 
cMrtptttM* glia. Second — t he jibroux, consisting of pale, 
flat, extremely fine filaments. They abound in the sympa- 
thetic nerves, and are the only nerves found in the Inverte- 
brates. Third — tUo tubular. These are much 
larger than the fibrous, the coarsest being 
i boo of an inch in diameter. They consist 
<if tubes enclosing a transparent fibre and a 
fatty substance called the nerve -marrow." 
The delicate tube itself is called neurilem- 
ma, analogous to the sareolemma of inus- ,s - strncln " ! 

* o v * of n Nerve: 1, 

cular tissue. Nerve -tubes are found only »henth, or ftwu*- 
in back -boned animals, in the white sub- iiiury «ob#tjince 
stance of the brain, spinal cord, and in the nl\t epUate! n 
nerves, mfan b,uiti * 

A bundle of fibrous or tubular nervous matter, sur- 
rounded by connective tissue, constitutes a nerve. 
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Fit It— A Gtocli.m of ihr Syrap,«hi?nc >>m? of ft M->n«r 



3. Organs.and their Functions.— Animals, like Plants, 
grow, feel, and move; these three are the cap it ill facts uf 
every organism. Besides these there may l>e some pecul- 
iar phenomena, as motion and will. 

Life is manifested in certain special operations, called 
function^ performed by certain social parts, called or- 
gan*. Tims, the stomach is an organ, whose function is 
digestion. A single organ may manifest vitality, hut it 
dues not (save in the very lowest forms) show forth the 
whole life of the animal. For, in being set apart for a 
special pnrpose, an organ takes upon itself, so to speak, to 
do something fur the benefit of the whole animal, in return 
for which it is absolved from doing many things. The 
stomach is not called upon to circulate or purify the blood. 

There may he functions without special organs, a* the 
A nucha digests, respires, moves, and reproduces by its 
general mass. Hut, as we ascend the scale of animal life, 
we pass from the simple to the complex ; groups nf cull* 
or tissues, instead of being repetition* of each other, take 
on a difference, and become distinguished as special part- 
with specific duties. The higher the rank of the animal, 
the more complicated the organs. The more complieated 
the structure, the n n complicated the functions. Bui in 
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all animals, the functions are performed under conditions 
essentially the same. Thus, respiration in the Sponge, the 
Fish, and in Man has one object and one means, though 
the methods differ. A function, therefore, is a group of 
similar phenomena effected by analogous structures.' 

The life of an animal consists in the accumulation and 
expenditure of force. The tissues are storehouses of 
power, which, as they waste, is given off in various forms. 
Thus, the nervous tissue generates nerve-force; the mus- 
cles, motion. If we contemplate the phenomena presented 
by a Dog, the most obvious fact is his power of moving 
from place to place, a power produced by the interplay of 
muscles and bones. We observe, also, that his motions 
are neither mechanical nor irregular; there is method in 
his movement. lie has the power of willing, seeing, hear- 
ing, feeling, etc. ; and these functions are accomplished by 
a delicate apparatus of nerves. 

But the Dog does not exhibit perpetual motion. Sooner 
or later he becomes exhausted, and rest is necessary. Sleep 
gives only temporary relief. In every exercise of the 
muscles and nerves there is a consumption ur waste of 
their substance. The blood restores the organs, but in 
time the blood itself needs renewal. If not renewed, the 
animal becomes emauiated, for the whole body is laid un- 
der contribution to furnish a supply. Hence the feelings 
of hunger and thirst, impelling the creature to seek food. 
Only this will maintain the balance between waste and 
repair. We notice, therefore, an entirely different set of 
functions, involving, however, the use of motion and will. 
The Dog seizes a piece of meat, grinds it between its 
teeth, sends it into the stomach, where it is digested, and 
then into the intestine, where it is further changed; there 
the nourishing part is absorbed, and carried to the heart, 
which propels it through tubes, called blood-vessels, all 
over the body. In this process of digestion, certain fluids 
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are required, as saliva, gastric juice, and bile: these are 
secreted by special organs, called glands. Moreover, since 
not all the food eaten is fitted to make blood, and as the 
blood itself, in going around the body, acts like a scaven- 
ger, picking up worn-out particles, we have another func- 
tion, that of excretion, or removal of useless matter from 
the system. The kidneys and lungs do much of this; but 
the lungs do something else. They expose the blood to 
the air, and introduce oxygen, which, we shall find, is 
essential to the life of every animal. 

These centripetal and centrifugal movements in the 
body — throwing in and throwing out — arc so related and 
involved, especially in the lower forms, that they cannot 
be sharply defined and classified. It has been said that 
every Dog has two lives — a (NprtfMM and an animal. 
The former includes the processes of digestion, circulation, 
respiration, secretion, etc., which are common to all life ; 
the f unctions of the other, as motion, sensation, and will, 
are peculiar to animals. The heart is the centre of the 
vegetative life, and the brain is the centre of the animal 
life. The aim of the vegetative organs is to nourish the 
individual, and reproduce its kind; the organs of locomo- 
tion and sense establish relations between the individual 
and the world without* The former maintain life; the 
others express it. The former develop, and afterwards 
sustain, the latter. The vegetative organs, however, are 
not independent of the animal ; for without muscles and 
nerves we could not procure, masticate, and digest food. 
The closer the connection and dependence between these 
two sets of organs, the higher the rank. 1 * 

All the apparatus and phenomena of life may be in* 
eluded under the heads of 

NrTRmoy, 

Ifonov, 

Sexsation. 
Rkprodcctiox. 
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The6e four are possessed by all animals, but in a variety 
of ways. No two species have exactly the 6ame mech- 
anism and method of life. We must learn to distinguish 
between what is vital and what is only accessory. That 
only is essential to life which is common to all forms of 
life. Our brains, stomachs, livers, hands, and feet are 
luxuries. They are necessary to make us human, but not 
living, beings. Half of our body is taken up with a com- 
plicated 6y6tem of digestion ; but the Amoeba has neither 
month nor stomach. We have an elaborate apparatus of 
motion ; the adult Oyster cannot stir an inch. 

Nutrition, Motion, and Sensation indicate three steps 
up the grade of life. Thus, the first is the prominent 
function in the Coral, which simply "vegetates," the pow- 
ers of moving and feeling being very feeble. In the 
higher Insect, as the Bee, there is great activity with sim- 
ple organs of nutrition. In the still higher Mammal, as 
Man, there is less power of locomotion, though the most 
perfect nutritive system ; but both functions are subordi- 
nate to sensation, which is the crowning development. 

In studying the comparative anatomy and physiology 
of the animal kingdom, our plan will be to trace the vari- 
ous organs and functions, from their simplest expression 
upward to the highest complexity. Thus Nutrition will 
begin with absorption, which is the simplest method of 
taking food ; going higher, we find digestion, but in no 
particular spot in the body; next, we see it confined to a 
tube; then to a tube with a sac, or stomach; and, finally, 
we reach the complex arrangement of the higher animals. 
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CHAPTER VL 

NUTRITION. 

Nutrition is the earliest and most constant of vital op 
orations. So prominent is the nutritive apparatus, tliat 
an animal has been likened to a moving sac, organized to 
convert foreign mutter into its own likeness, to which the 
complex orpins of animal life are but auxiliaries. Thus, 
the bones and muscles are levers and curds to carry the 
body about, while the nervous system directs its motions 
in quest of food. 

The objects of nutrition are growth, repair, and propa- 
gation. The first object of life is to grow, for no animal 
is burn finished. Some animals, like plants, grow as long 
as they live; 1 * but the majority soon attain a fixed size. 
In all animals, however, without exception, food is wanted 
for another purpose than growth, namely, to repair the 
waste which is constantly going on. For every exercise 
of the muscles and nerves involves the death and decay 
of those tissues, as shown by the excretions. The amount 
of matter expelled from the body, and the amount of nour* 
ishment needed to make good the loss, increase with the 
activity of the animal. The supply must equal the de- 
mand, in order to maintain the life of the individual; and 
as an organism can make nothing, it must seek it from 
without. Not only the muscles and nerves are wasted by 
use, but every organ in the body ; so that the whole struct- 
uro needs constant renewal. An animal begins to die the 
moment it begins to live. The function of nutrition, 
therefore, is omxtrncttn, while motion and sensation are 
destructive* 
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Another source of demand for food is the production of 
germs, to propagate the race, and the nourishment of such 
offspring in the egg and infantile state. This reproduc- 
tion and development of parts which can maintain an in- 
dependent existence is a vegetative phenomenon (for plants 
have it), and is a part of the general process of Nutrition. 
But it will be more convenient to consider it hereafter 
(chapters xix., xx.). Still another necessity for alimeut 
among the higher animals is the maintenance of bodily 
heat. This will be treated under the head of Respiration. 

For tlie present, we will study Nutrition, as manifested 
in maintaining the life of an adult individual. 

In all animal^ this process essentially consists in the in- 
traduction of \ food, its conversion into tissue, its oxidation^ 
and the removal of worn-out material. 

1. The food must be procured, and Bwallowed. (Inges- 
tion.) 

2. The food must be dissolved, and the nutritious parts 
separated into a fluid. (Digestion.) 

3. The uutritivc fluid mnst he carefully taken up, and 
then distributed all over the body. (Absorption aud Cir- 
culation.) 

4. The tissues must repair their parts wasted by use, 
by transforming a portion of the blood into living matter 
like themselves. (Assimilation.) 

5. Certain matters must be eliminated from the blood, 
some to serve a purpose, others to be cast out of the sys- 
tem. (Secretion aud Excretion.) 

6. In order to produce work and heat, the food must he 
oxidized, either in the blood or iu the tissues, after assimi- 
lation. The necessary oxygen is obtained through expos- 
ure of the blood to tiie air in the lungs. (Respiration in 
part.) 

7. The waste products of this oxidation taken up by 
the blood must be got rid of ; some from the lungs (car* 
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bon dioxide, water), souie from the kidneys (water, urea, 
mainly), eopie from the skin (water, salines). (Respira- 
tion in part, Excretion.) 

The mechanism to accomplish all this in the lowest 
forms of life is exceedingly simple, a single cavity and 
surface performing all the functions. But in the major- 
ity of animals the apparatus is very complicated: there is 
a set of organs for the prehension of food ; another, for 
digestion ; a third, for absorption \ a fourth, for distribu- 
tion; and a tiftli, for purification. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE FOOD OF ANIMALS. 

Tiik term food includes all substances which contribute 
to nutrition, whether they simply assist in the process, or 
art 1 actually appropriated, and become tissue. With the 
food is usually combined more or less indigestible matter, 
which is separated in digestion. 

Food is derived from t he mineral, vegetable, and animal 
kingdoms. Water and salt, for example, are inorganic. 
The former is the most abundant, and a very essential 
article of food. Most of tin lower forms of aquatic lite 
eeem to live by drinking: their real nourishment, how- 
ever, is present in the water in the form of line particles. 
The Earthworm, some Beetles, and certain savage tribes 
of Men swallow earth; but this, likewise, is for the or- 
ganic matter which the earth contains. As no animal is 
produced immediately from inorganic matter, so no ani- 
mal can be sustained by it, 

Nutritious or tissue* forming food comes from the 
organic world, and is albuminous, as the lean meat of ani- 



mala and the gluteu of wheat; ok<Hfinou* y as animal fat 
and \ egeublo oil ; or **x.'Acft*i*«t> as starch and sugar. The 
tiut is the osseutiai food-stuff; no substance cau serve 
permanently for food — that is, cau permanently prevent 
lo«* of weight iu the body — unless it contains albuminous 
matter. As stated before, all the living tissues are albu- 
minous, and therefore albuminous food is required to sup- 
ply their waste. Albumen contains nitrogen, which is 
necessary to the formation of tissue ; fats and sugars are 
rich iu carbon, and therefore serve to maintain the heat 
of the body, and to repair part of the waste of tissues. 
Warm-blooded animals feed largely on farinaceous or 
starchy substances, which in digestion are converted iuto 
sugar. Hut any animal, of the higher orders certainly, 
whether herbivorous or carnivorous, would starve, if fed 
on pure albumen, oil, or sugar. Nature insists upon a 
mixed diet; and so we find in all the staple articles of 
food, as milk, meat, and bread, at least two of these prin- 
ciples present. A6 a rule, the nutritive principles in veg- 
etables are less abundant than in animal food, and the 
indigestible residue is consequently greater. The nutri- 
ment in flesh increases as we ascend the animal scale ; 
thus, Oysters are less nourishing than Fish; Fish, less than 
Fowl ; and Fowl, less than the flesh of Quadrupeds. 

Many animals, as most Insects and Mammals, live solely 
on vegetable food, and some species are restricted to par- 
ticular plants, as the Silk-worm to the white mulberry. 
But the majority of animals feed on one another; such 
are hosts of the microscopic forms, and nearly all the ra- 
diated species, marine Mollusks, Crustaceans, Beetles, Flies, 
Spiders, Fishes, Amphibians, Eeptilcs, Birds, and clawed 
Quadrupeds. 

A few, as Man himself, are omnivorous, i. e., are main- 
tained on a mixture of animal and vegetable food. The 
use of fire in the preparation of food is peculiar to Man, 
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who has been called " the cooking animal." A few of the 
6trictly herbivorous and carnivorous animals have shown 
a capacity for changing their diet. Thus, the Hoise and 
Cow may be brought to eat fish and flesh ; the Sea-birds 
can be habituated to grain ; Cats are fond of alligator- 
pears ; and Dogs take naturally to the plantain. Certain 
animals, in passing from the young to the mature state, 
make a remarkable change of food. Thus, the Tadpole 
feeds upon vegetable matter ; but when it becomes a Frog 
it lives ou Insects. 

Many tribes, especially of Reptiles and Insects, are able 
to go without food for months, or even years. Insects in 
the larval, or caterpillar, state are very voracious; but 
upon reaching the perfect, or winged, state, they eat little 
— some species taking no food at all, the month being act- 
ually closed. The males of some Rotifers and other tribes 
take no food from the time of leaving the egg until death. 

In general, the greater the facility with which an animal 
obtains its food, the more dependent is it upon a constant 
supply. Thus, carnivores endure abstinence better than 
herbivores, and wild animals than domesticated ones. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

HOW ANIMALS EAT. 

1. The Prehension of Food. — tn Liquids. — The sim- 
plest method of taking nourishment, though not the meth- 
od of the simplest animals, is by absorption through the 
skin. The Tape-worm, for example, living in the intestine 
of its host, has neither mouth nor stomach, but absorbs the 
digested food with which its body is bathed (Fig. 216). 
Many other animals, especially Insects, live upon liquid 
food, but obtain it by suction through a special orifice or 

4 
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tube. Thus, we find a mouth, or sucker, furnished with 
teeth for lancing tlie skin of animals, as in the Leech ; i 
bristle-like tuhe titled for piercing, as in the Mosquito; a 
sharp sucker armed with barbs, to fix it securely during 
the act of sucking, as in the Louse; and a long, flexible 
proboscis, as in the Butterfly (Fig. 23). Bees have a hairy, 
channelled tongue (Fig. 22), and Flies have one terminat- 
ing in a large fleshy knob, with or without little "knives*' 
at the base for cutting the skin (Fig. 24); both lap, rather 
than suck, their food. 

Most animals drink by suction, as the Ox; and a few 
by lapping, as the I>og; the Elephant pumps the water 
up with its trunk, and then pours it into its throat; and 
Birds (excepting Doves) till the beak, and then, raising 
the head, allow the water to run down. 

Many aquatic animals, whose food consists of small par- 
ticles diffused through the water, have an apparatus for 
creating currents, so as to bring such particles within their 
reach. This is particularly true of low, fixed forms, which 
are unable to go in search of their food. Thus, the Sponge 
draws nourishment from the water, which is made to cir- 
culate through the system of canals traversing its body 
by the vibration of minute hairs, or cilia, lining parts of 
the canals (Fig. 189). The microscopic Infusoria have 
cilia surrounding the mouth, with which they draw or 
drive into the body little currents containing nutritions 
particles. Bivalve mollusks, as the Oyster and Clam, are 
likewise dependent upon this method of procuring food, 
the gills being covered with cilia. So the singular fish, 
Amphioxns (the only example among Vertebrates), em- 
ploys ciliary action to obtain the minute organisms on 
which it feeds (Fig, 282). The Greenland Whale has a 
mode of ingestion somewhat unique, gulping great vol- 
umes of water into its mouth, and then straining out, 
through its whalebone sieve, the small animals which the 
water may contain (Fig. 342). 
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(8) Solids.— When the food is in solid masses, whether 
floating in water Of not, the animal is usually provided 
with prehensile appendages for 
taking hold of it. The jelly- 
like Amreba has neither mouth 
nor stomach, but extemporizes 
them, seizing its food by means 
of its soft body. The food then 
pusses through the denser, outer 
portion of the body into the soft- _ 
er interior, where it is digested. wUh |weu<Hjadi» tftivmimi, xao. 
The waste particles are passed out in a similar way. In 
tiie Foraini infers, thread-like projections (|>sendopodta) ol 
tho body are thrown out which adhere to the prey. Tiie 
soft jelly-like substance of the body then flows toward and 
collects about the food, and digests it (Fig* 15), 

A higher type is seen in Polyps and Jelly-fishes, which 
have hollow tentacles around the entrance to the stomach 
(Figs. 38 and 193). Those tentacles are contractile, and 
some, moreover, are covered with an immense number of 
minute sacs, in each of which a highly eluslie tilanient is 
coiled up spiral!)' (lasso-cells, nettle-cells). When the ten- 
tacles are touched by a passing animal, they seize it, and 
at the same moment throw out their myriad filaments, 
like so many lassos* which penetrate tho skin of the vic- 
tim, and probably also emit a fluid, which paralyzes it; the 
mouth, mean while, expands to an extraordinary size, and 
the creature is soon engulfed in the digestive hag. 

In the next stage, we find no tentacles, but the food is 
brought to the mouth by the flexible lobes of the body, 
commonly called u nnns," which are covered with hun- 
dreds of minute suckers; and if the prey, ns IN I J> >U*r, is 
too large to las swallowed, the stomach protrudes, like a 
proboscis, ami sucks it out of its shell. This is seen in 
the Starfish (Fig, 120). 
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A great advance is shown by the Sea-nrchin, whose 
mouth is provided with five sharp teeth, set in as man j 
jaws, and capable of being projected so as to grasp, as well 
as to masticate, its food (Figs. 214, 28). 

In Mollusks having a single shell, as the Snail, the chief 
organ of prehension is a strap-like tongue, covered with 
minute recurved teeth, or spines, with which the animal 

rasps its food, while the upper lip 
is armed with a sharp, horny 
plate (Fig. 29). In many marine 
species, as the Whelk, the tongue 
is situated at the end of a retrac- 
tile proboscis, or muscular tube. 
In the Cuttle-fish, we see the sud- 
den development of an elaborate 
system of prehensi le organs. Be- 
sides a spinous tongue, it has a 
pair of hard mandibles, resem- 
bling the beak of a Parrot, and 
working vertically ; and around 
the mouth are eight or ten pow- 

Fio 16 -Sncken* on the Tentacles erfu ] ar ,nS furnished with IlUiner- 

of a Cutlle-ttah : a, hollow axis of 

the arm, containing nerve ami ar- QU3 CUD-likeSUCkerS. So perfect id 
tery: c, cellular tit»!»ne ; d, railiat- , - . . , 

ing fibres: a, raised margin or the adhesion of these suckers, that 

the difk around the aperture/, g. ... > ± ± t u 

»vhich eontHin* a retractile mem- it is easier to tear away a limb 

brane, or "piston," t. t , mn ^ ifc frQm itg hoM 

The Earth-worm swallows earth 
containing particles of decaying 
vegetable matter, which it secures 
with its lips, the upper one being 
prolonged. Other worms (as Ne- 
reis) afe so constructed that the 
gullet, which is frequently armed 
with teeth and forceps, can be Fro.n.-Nerei*- head, with 
turned inside out, to form a pro- 
boscis for seizing prey. 





tended proboscin : J, Jaws ; T, 
tentacles ; H, bend ; 2?, eyes. 
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The Arthropoda exhibit a great variety of means for 
procuring nourishment, in addition to the suctorial con- 
trivances already mentioned, the innumerable modifier 
tions of the mouth corresponding to the diversity of food. 
Millepedes, Caterpillars, and Grubs have a pair of horny 
jaws moving horizontally. The Centipede has a second 
pair of jaws, which are really modified feet, terminared 
by curved fangs containing a poison-duct. The Horse- 
shoe Crab uses its feet for prehension, and the thighs, or 
basal joints of its legs, to masticate the food and force it 
into the stomach. The first six pairs of legs in t Fie Lob- 
ster and Crab are likewise appropriated to convening food 
into the mouth, the sixth being enormously developed, 
and furnished with powerful 
pincers. Scorpions have a 
similar pair of claws for pre- 




FlO.lft.— Ooe of the Faniys, or Pcrfornttfl 
MAudiblev, of ibe S|»id«r. 



hension, and also a pair 
small forceps for holding 
the food in contact with the 
mouth. In their relatives, 
the Spiders, the claws are 
wanting, and the forceps end in a fang, or hook, which is 
perforated to convey venom." 

The biting Tn sects, as Beetles and Locusts, have two 
pairs of horny jaws, which open side wise, one above and 
t he other below the oral orifice. The upper pair are called 
mandibles; the lower, max ills. The former are armed with 
sharp teeth, ur with cut ling edges, arid sometimes are fitted, 
tike the molars of quadrupeds, to grind the food. The max- 
ilhe are usually composed of several parts, some of which 
serve to hold the food, or to help in dividing it, while oth- 
ers (palpi) are both sensory and prehensile. There is gen- 
erally present a third pair of jaws — the labium — which are 
united in the middle line, and serve as a lower Hp. They 
also bear palpi. The Mantis seizes its prey with its long 
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fore-legs, crushes it between its thighs, which are armed 
with spines, and then delivers it up to the jaws for masti- 
cation. All Arthropods move their jaws horizontally. 

The hack-bulled animals generally apprehend food by 
means of their jaws, of which there are two, moving ver- 
tically. The toothless Sturgeon draws in its prey by pow- 
erful miction. The Ilag-tish has a single toutli, which it 
plunges into the sides of its victim, and, thus securing a 
firm hold, bores its way into the flesh by means of its saw- 
like tongue. Hut Fishes are usually well provided with 
teeth, which, being sharp and curving inward, are strictly 
prehensile. The tins and tongue are not prehensile. A 
month with horny jaws, as in the Turtles, or bristling with 
teeth, as 111 the Crocodile, is the only means possessed by 
nearly all Amphibians and Reptiles for securing foot!. 
The Toad, Frog, and Chameleon capture insects by dart 
ing out the tongue, which is tipped with glutinous saliva. 
The constricting serpents (Boas) crush their prey in their 
coils before swallowing; and the venomous Snakes have 
poison -fangs. No reptile has prehensile lips. All Birds 
use their tootidess beaks in procuring food, hut birds ot' 
prey also seize with their talons, and Woodpeckers, Hum- 
mers, and Parrots with their tongues. The beak varies 
greatly in shape, being a book in the Eagle, a probe in the 
Woodpecker, and a shovel in the Duck. 

Among the Quadrupeds we find a few special contriv- 
ances, as the trunk of the Elephant, and the long tongues 
oi the Giraffe and Ant-eater; but, as a rule, the teeth are 
the chief organs of prehension, always aided more or less 
by the Hps. Ruminants, like the Ox, having hoofs on 
their feet, and no upper front teeth, employ the lips and 
tongue. Such as can stand erect on the hind-legs, as the 
Squirrel, Bear, and Kangaroo, use the front limbs for hold- 
ing the food and bringing it to the month, but never one 
limb alone. The clawed animals, like the Cat and Lion, 
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make use of their feet in securing prey, all fonr limbs be- 
ing furnished with curved retractile claws; but the food 
is conveyed into the mouth by 
the movement of the head and 
jaws. Man and the Monkeys em- 
ploy the hand in bringing food 
to the mouth, and the lips and 
tongue in taking it into the cavi- 
ty. The thumb ou the human 
hand is longer and more perfect 
than that of the Apes and Mon- 
keys; but the foot of the latter 
is also prehensile. 

2. The Months of Animals. 
— In the Parasites, as the Tape- 
worm, which absorb nourishment 
through the skin, and Insects, as 
the May -fly and Bot-fly, which do i9.-Arm of the ThumbieM 

u.i • \» • xi i i , Monkey (A teles). 

all their eating in the larval state, 

the mouth is either wanting or rudimentary. The Amoeba, 
also, has no mouth proper, its food passing through the 
firmer outside part of the bit of protoplasm which consti- 
tutes its body. Mouth and anus are thus extemporized, 
the opening closing as soon as the food or excrement has 
passed through. 

In the Infusoria the mouth is a round or oval opening 
leading through the cuticle and outer layer of protoplasm 
to the interior of the single cell which makes their body. 
It is usually bordered with cilia, and situated on the side 
or at one end of the animal. 

An elliptical or quadrangular orifice, surrounded with 
tentacles, and leading directly to the stomach, is the ordi- 
nary month of the Polyps and Jelly-fishes. In those 
which are fixed, as the Actinia, Coral, and Hydra, the 
mouth looks upward or downward, according to the posi- 
tion in which the animal is attached (Figs. 38, 191, 207): 
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in those which freely move about, as the Jelly-fish, it is 
generally underneath, the position of the animal being re- 
versed (Fig, 193). In some, the margin, or lip, is protruded 
like a proboscis; and in all it is exceedingly dilatable. 

The mouth of the Star-fish and Sea-urchin is a simple 
round aperture, followed by a very short throat. In the 
Star-fish, it is enclosed by a ring of hard tubercles and a 
membrane. In the Sea-urchin, it is surrounded by a mus- 
cular membrane and minute tentacles, and is armed with 
five sharp teeth, set in us many jaws, resembling little 
conical wedges (Fig. 2^). 

Among the headless Mollusks, the oral apparatus is very 
simple, being inferior to that of somo of the radiated ani- 
mals. In the Oyster and Bivalves generally, the mouth 
is an unarmed slit— a mere inlet to the oesophagus, situ- 
ated in a kind of hood formed by the union of the gills 
at their origin, and between two pairs of delicate lips. 
These lips make a furrow, along which pass the particles 
of food drawn in by the cilia, borne by cells which cover 
the surface of the lips. 

Of the higher Mollusks, the little Clio {one of the Ftero- 
pods) lias a triangular mouth, with two jaws armed with 
sharp horny teeth, and a tongue covered with spiny hook- 
lets all directed backward. Some Univalves have a sim- 
ple fleshy tube. Others, as the Whelk, have an extensible 
proboscis, which unfolds itself, like the finger of a glove, 
and carries within it a rasp-like tongue, which can bore 

into the hardest shells, Sucli 
as feed on vegetable matter, 
«s the Snail, have no probos- 
cis, but on the roof of the 
F»«. *».~Jnw ot the cammon Sudi month a curved horny plate 

are pressed against it by the lips, and on the floor of the 
mouth a small tongue covered with delicate teeth. As fast 
as the tongue is worn off by use, it grows out from the root. 
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The mouth of the Cuttle-fish is the most elevated type 
below that of the Fishes. A broad circular lip nearly 
conceals a pair of strung horny mandibles, not unlike the 
beak of a parrot, but rev ersed, the upper inaudible being 
the shorter of the two, and the jaws, which are cartilagi- 
nous, are imbedded in a mass of muscles, and move ver- 
tically. Between them is a fleshy tongue covered with 
teeth. 

The parasitic Worms, living within or on the outside 
of other animals, generally have a sucker at one end or 
underneath, serving simply for attachment, and another 
which is perforated. The latter is a trne suctorial mouth, 
being the sole inlet of food- It is often surrounded with 
booklets or teeth, which serve both to scarify the victim 
and secure a firm hold. In the Leech, the mouth is a 
triangular opening with thick lips, the upper one pro- 
lunged, and with three jaws. In many Worms it is a 
fleshy tube, which can be drawn iu or extended, like the 
eye -stalks of the Snail, and contains a dental apparatus 
inside ( Fig. 17). 

Millepedes and Centipedes have two lateral jaws and a 
four-lobed bp. 

In Lobsters and Crabs the mouth is situated underneath 
the head, atid consists of a soft upper lip, then a pair of 
upper jaws provided with a short feeler, below which is a 
thin bind lower lip; then follow two pairs of membranous 
under jaws, which are lobed and hairy; and next, three 
pairs of foot-jaws (Fig. 250). The Horse shoe Crab has 
no special jaws, the thighs answering the purpose The 
Barnacle has a prominent mouth, with three pairs of rudi- 
mentary jaws. 

With few exceptions, the months of Insects id the lar- 
val state nre fitted only for biting, the two jaws being 
horny shears. But in the winged, or pertcet, state. Inserts 
may be divided into the masticating (as the Beetle) and 
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Fig. 91.— M-.nih of a L..eu-i rli-e^cted : t, Inbrnm, or npywr tTp ; 1, mandibles; 3. 

jmv*; 4, Inblimv *»r Iwer lip; 0, tou^ne. The appeitdn^e* t«+ ihc muxill* mid 
Imvcr Hp are pulpl. * 

the suctorial (as the Butterfly). In the former group, the 
oral apparatus consists of two pairs of horny jaws {ttuindi- 
blt'tt and maxttlcr), which work horizontally between an 
upper (hthrnm) and an under {labium) lip. The maxilla? 
and under lip carry sensitive jointed feelers (palpi). The 
front edge of the labium is commonly known as the tongue 
(liijuhiy 1 In such a mouth, the mandibles are the most 
important parts; but in passing to the suctorial Insects, 
we find that the mandibles are secondary to the maxilla? 
and labium, which are the only means of taking food. In 
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tlio Bee tribe, we have a transi- 
tion between the biting and the 
sucking Insects — the mandibles 
"supply the place of trowels, 
spades, pickaxes, saws, scissors, 
and knives," while the maxilhe 
sire developed into a sheath to 
enclose the long", slender, hairy 
tongue which laps up the sweets 
of flower*. In the suctorial But- 
terfly, the lips, mandibles, and 
palpi are reduced to rudiments, 
while the maxilla* are the only 
useful oral organs. These are 
excessively lengthened into a 
proboscis, their edge* locking Fiu, w.-u«a of * wtw fet (*»» 

* • I rti..-t h< i .1 >. fit -r , fnml view : a, 

by means ot minute teeth, so as <-mnp.<in><i t>> ciypww: r, 
to form a central canal, through £|f^^^^ir£S«U^ rZ^SnLJ! 
M'hich the liquid food is pumped ?\?; Jtm, ! r I ,,nl > >,: p ** Htr 
np into (he mouth. Seen urn "ifo^ 
der the microscope, the proboscis is made up of innumer- 
able rings interlaced with spiral muscular fibres. The 

proboscis of ihe Fly 
is a modified lower 
lip; that of the Dugs 
and Mosquitos, titled 
both for piercing and 
suction, is formed by 
I he union of four 
bristles, which are 
the mandibles and 
maxilla? strangely al- 
tered, and encased in 
the labium when not 

Flit ?a — Pn.WtlfMif a liuiirrrtv, tnn^iiift?!;. jtl USC- 
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Pi a. *4 — ^M<iut1i of the 
11' irte-flv < 1'itbtuutM tin* 
**Ut)'. a $ miteuiiK; TH| 
mandible*; tw, mux 



As mogt of the Arachnids live by sue- 
tion, tlie jaws are seldom used for masti- 
cation. In the Scorpion, the apparent 
representatives of the mandibles of an 
Insect are transformed into a pair of 
small forceps, and the palpi, so small in 
Insects, are developed into formidable 
claws: both of these organs are prehen- 
sile. In Spiders, the so-called mandi- 
iiiip; mp, mAxiikry bles, which mo ve more or less vertically, 
Mitum, or tongue.' end in a fang; and the club-like prtlpi, 
often resembling legs, have 
nothing to do with inges- 
tion or locomotion. Both 
Scorpions and Spiders have 
a soft tipper lip, and a 
groove within the month, 
which serves as a canal 
while Bucking their prey> 
The tongue is external, and 
situated between a pair of 
diminutive maxillse. 

In the Ascidians the first 
part of the alimentary canal 
is enormously enlarged and 
moditied to serve as a gill- 
sac. At the bottom of this 
sac, and far removed from 
its external opening, lies 
the entrance to the diges* 
live tract proper. Into it 

the particles of food enter- F .o ss.-.u.^r s,ur»c« <>f M«ic Spi^r: * 
ing with the water are con- * ?!?*^!5R? * 

Veyed (Fig + 279). K Hnil»s; i, ghjmmi I, *pUmereu : m. 

T* u .« - ^ witxlllitry jmlpn*; if, diluted terminal 

he mouth of Verte- joint 
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brates is a cavity with a fixed roof (the hard palate) and 
a movable floor (the tongue and lower jaw), having a trans- 
mit opening in front," and a narrow ontlet behi nd, lead- 
ing 1 to the gullet. Save in Birds and some others, the 
cavity is closed in front with lips, and the margins of the 
jaws are set with teeth- 

In Fishes the month is the common entry to both the 
digestive and respiratory organs; it is, therefore, large, 
and complicated by a mechanism for regulating the tran- 
sit of the food to the stomach and the aerated water to (he 
gills. The slits leading to the gills are provided with 
rows of processes which, like a sieve, prevent the en t ranee 
of food, and with valves to keep the water, after it has en- 
tered the gills, from returning to the month. So that the 
months of Fishes may be said to be armed at both ends 
with teeth-bearing jaws, A few Fishes, as the Srurgeon, 
ore toothless ; hut, as a class, they have an extraordinary 
dental apparatus — not only the npper and lower jaws, but 
even the palate, tongue, and throat being sometimes stud- 
ded witli teeth. Every part of the mouth is evidently 
designed for prehension and mastication. Lips arc usu- 
ally present ; but the tongue is often absent, or very small, 
and as often aids respiration as ingestion. 

Amphibians and Reptiles have a wide month ; even the 
insect-feeding Toads and the Serpents can stretch theirs 
enormously. True fleshy Hps are wanting; hence the 
savage aspect of the grinning Crocodile. With some ex- 
ceptions, as Toads and Turtles, the jaws are armed with 
teeth. Turtles are provided with horny beaks. The 
tongue is rarely absent, but is generally too thick and 
short to be of much use. In the Toad and Frog it is sin- 
gularly extensile: rooted in front and free behind, it is 
shot from the month with such rapidity* that the insect is 
seized and swallowed more quickly than the eye can fol- 
low. The Chameleon^ tongue is also extensile. Snakes 
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Fin. 4fl.— Montb nf the Cn>codi1e: rf. tou|£iie; e m ^luuilt-: /, inferior, nnrT <7, mi*rl^r, 
wjilvv, s«|mriiliiis; the cavity of the mouih from Ibe throul, A. 



have a slender forked tongue, consisting uf ft pair uf mus- 
cular cylinders, which is solely an instrument of touch. 

Birds are without lips or teeth, the jaws being covered 
with horn forming a beak. This varies greatly in shape, 
being extremely wide in the Wliippoorwill, remarkably 
long in the Pelican, stout in the Eagle, and slender in the 
Hummer. It is hardest in those that tear or bruise their 
food, and softest in water-birds. The tongue is also cov- 
ered with a horny sheath, and generally spinous, its chief 
function being to secure the food when in the mouth. 
It is proportionally largest and most fleshy in the Parrots. 

The main characteristics of the mammalian mouth are 
flesh lips and mobile cheeks." In the duck-billed Mon- 
otremes lips are wanting, and in the Porpoises they are 
barely represented. But in the herbivorous quadrupeds 
they, with the tongue, are the chief organs of prehension ; 
in the carnivorous tribes they are thin and retractile; 
while in the Whale the upper lip falls down like a cur- 
tain, overlapping the lower jaw several feet. As a rule, 
the mouth is terminal; but in the Elephant, Tapir, Hog, 
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arid Shrew, the upper Hp blends with the nose to form a 
proboscis, or snout. The mouth is comparatively small 
in the Elephant and in gnawing animals like the Squir- 
rel, wide in the Carnivores, short in the Sloth, and long in 
the Ant eater. Teeth are n&nally present, but vary in 
form and number with the habits of the animal. The 
Ant-eater is toothless, and the Greenland Whale has a 
sieve made of horny plates* The 
tongue conforms in size and shape 
with the lower jaw, and is a muscu- 
lar, sensitive organ, which serves 
many purposes, assisting in the 
prehension, mastication, and swal- 
lowing of food, besides being an 
organ of taste, touch, and speech. 
Its surface is covered with in in rite 
prominences, called pjfpUbt$ which 
iire arranged in lines with mathe- 
matical precision. In the Cuts, 
these are developed into recurved 
spines, which the animal uses in 
cleaning bones and combing its 
fur. Simitar papillae occur on 
the roof and sides of the mouth 
of the Ox and other Ruminants, 
In some animal?, as the Hamster 
and Gopher, the cheeks are developed into pouches in 
which the food may be carried. These may be lined with 
hair. The tongue is remarkably long in the Ant-eater 
and Giraffe, and almost immovable in the Gnawers, Ele- 
phants, and Whales, 

3. The Teeth of Animals,— Nearly all animals have 
certain hard parts within the mouth for the prehension or 
trituration of solid food. If these are wanting, the legs 
are often armed with spines, or pincers, to serve the same 




Fia iT — fthinn. Tmjirne nm\ nd* 
Jjtceul imrln: UngUril p*pMI*: 
fc> ptipiHw fanning V-Ptinptil 
Ihie* ; rf, rtii»£ifi»rni jtMpniic; «>, 
IttfMfflft pftpnw; rr, t:|iigl«ml#; 
itu, turn In, or conic* 1 procw, 
fanning fmro ihc nofi pilule, 
»,* o, hurd p*J*l» : r, pnlntihe 
glnmR lite itincnll* meinbrntt« 
Twilllf irrn,,vc.i ; r. Mcldm oftfio 

tower Jaw. 
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purpose, as in the Horse- shoo Crab; or the stomach is 
lined with "gastric teeth, 11 as in some marine Snails; or 
the deficiency is supplied by a muscular gizzard, as in 
Birds, Ant-eaters, and some Insects. Even the Lobster 
and Crab, in addition to their complicated oral organs, 
have the stomach furnished with a powerful set of teeth. 

The Sea-urchin is the first of animals, and almost 
the only oue below Worms and Mollusks, which exhibits 

anything like a 
dental apparatus. 
Five calcareous 
teeth, having a 
wedge - shaped 
apex, each set in 
a triangular pyr- 
amid, or "jaw," 
are moved upon 
each other by a 

Fid. -S.M-itu:!iUi Ipi-ivtrrt, „i„,wing Timssicrttiitg &|'[»arn- 

im complex arrange- 

ment of levers and muscles. Instead of moving up and 
down, as in Vertebrates, or from right to left, as in Ar- 
thropods, they converge towards the centre, and the food 
passes between ten grinding surfaces. 

The Rotifers (a group of minute Worms) have a curi- 
ous pair of horny jaws. That which answers to the lower 
jaw is fixed, and called the " anvil." The upper jaw con- 
sists of two pieces called "hammers,'' which are sharply 
notched, and beat upon the "anvil" between them (Fig. 

The horny-toothed mandibles of Insects, already men- 
tinned, are prehensile, and a!so serve to divide the food. 

The three little white ridges in the month of the Leech 
are the convex edges of horny semicircles, each bordered 
by a row of nearly a hundred hard, sharp teeth. When 
the mouth, or sucker, is applied to the skin, a sawing 
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Tia. *».— TVetb *ud MnRticrttnry Apparent* of GiiFtrr.*- 
p<nl* : A T portion of odoiiropbore, or ♦*lon|ffie, h of Vtt- 
utuui, eiilur^fl : B T portlou *»f odoDtopbore of Wbeik 
0MNfMMI MiMtii), omgnlfled — the entire teniae 
nation rowanrteeth : C, he*d n nd* 'do utopho re <o* Lim- 
pet ifn'rlt* pwlw((t) : D, portion of #nm*», ifn-Htljr mnif 
nlni-d, lo «b«iw the trmiAveree rowt of siliceous teeth 



movement is given 
to the horny ridges, 
eo that the "bite" 
of the Leech is real- 
ly a saw-cut. 

The dentition of 
the univalve Mot- 
lusks, or the Snails, 
it* generally lingual, 
t. *| it consists of 
microscopic teeth, usually siliceous and amber* colored, 

planted in rows on the tongue* 
The teeth are, in fact, the ser- 
rated edges of in inn to plates. 
The number of these plates va- 
ries greatly ; the garden Slug 
has 160 rows, with 180 teeth 
in each row. 

All Jiving Birds, and some 
other Vertebrates, as Antnsat- 
era," Turtles, Tortoises, Toads, 
and Sturgeons, have no teeth. 
Their place is often supplied 
by a horny beak, a muscular 
gizzard, or both structures* 

In a few Vertebrates, horny 
plates take the place of teeth, 
as the Duck Mole {Ornitho- 
rh tjn ch ) an d W halebon e 
Whale. In the former, the 

plates consist of chisel}* set ver- 
SO,— Section ofnne hulf of the Tp- i i 11 m . 1 n •_, 1.* 

per u* of » wt»ta (flai^ptofii, tical hollow tubes; m the lat- 
.howin K b*ieen-pi.te.r «. «pertor t t]m \> R \ een or whalebone, 

mixill*ry bone; b. JlpiimentoOP guru 1 

nuchjug tbe bornjr bodj of the b»* plates, triangular in shape, and 

Im-pUie, c; tf, fringe of brlntlw ; «, *. . ' 7 - *_i I 

Muiier putw. fringed on the inner side, hang 
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in rows from the gums of the Upper jaw. In some Whales 
there are about 300 plates on each side." 

True teeth, consisting mainly of a hard, calcareous sub- 
stance called dentine, arc found only in back-boned ani- 
mals. They are distinct from the skeleton, and differ 
from bone in containing more min- 
6 eral matter, and in not showing, 
under the microscope, any minute 
cavities, called laeuruv. A typical 
tooth, as found in Man, consists of 
a central mass of dentine^ capped 
with enamel and surrounded on 
the fang with cement. The first 
tissue is always present, while the 
others may be absent. It is a mixt- 
ure of animal and mineral matter 

Fi«. 31. -Section <rf Human Mi»- . 
Ur f tnlarged: *, crown; n % dlSpOSCU 111 the torill ot extl'CIuelV 

ZL/; ^I^Tp^ Hue tubes and cells, so minute as to 
prevent the admission of the red 
particles of blood. One modification of it is ivory, seen 
in the tusks of Elephants. Enamel is the hardest tissue 
of the body, and contains not more than two per cent, of 
animal matter. It consists of six-sided fibres set side by 
side, at right angles to the surfaces of the dentine. Ce- 
ment closely resembles bone, and is present only in the 
teeth of the higher animals. 

Teeth are usually confined to the jaws; but the nuuv 
her, size, form, structure, position, and mode <>t' attachment 
vary with the food and habits of the animal. As a rule, 
animals developing large numbers of teeth in the back 
part of the mouth are inferior to those having fewer teeth, 
Mid those nearer the lips. The teeth of Mammals only 
have fangs. 

The teeth of Fishes present the greatest variety. In 
number, they range from zero to hundreds. The Hag 
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fish {Myxhie) has a single tooth on tlic roof of the mouth, 
and two serrated plates on the tongue; while the niuntii 
of the Pike is crowded with teeth. In some we find 
teeth short and blunt, in the shape of cubes, or prisms, 
arranged like mosaic work. Such pavement-teeth (seen 
10 some Rays) are fitted for grinding sea-weed and crush- 
ing shell-fish. Hut the cone 
is the most common form ; 
sometimes so slender and close 
as to resemble plush, as in the 
Perch; or of large size* and 
flattened like a spear -head 
with serrated edges, as in the 
Shark; but more often like the 
canines of Mammals, curved 
inward to fit them for grappling. In the Shark, the 
teeth are confined to t he fore-part of the mouth; in the 
Carp, they are all situated on the bones of the throat; in 
the Parrot-fish, they occupy both back and front; hut in 
most Fishes the teeth are developed also on the roof, or 
palate, and, in fact, on nearly every bone in the month. 
They seldom appear (as in the Salmon) on the upper max- 
illary. As to mode of attachment, the teeth are generally 
anchylosed (fastened by bony matter) to the hones which 
support them, or simply bound by ligaments, as in the 
Shark. In a few Fishes, the teeth consist of flexible car- 
tilage; but almost invariably they are composed of some 
kind of dentine, enamel and cement being absent. 

Of Amphibians and Reptiles, Toads, Turtles, and Tor- 
oises are toothless; Frogs- have teeth in the upper jaw 
only; Snakes have a more complete set, but Saurians pos 
sthe most perfect dentition. The number is not fixed 
even in the same species r in the Alligator it varies from 
72 to 88. The teetli are limited to the jawbones in the 
higher forms (Sanrians); but in others, as the Serpent*, 
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they are planted also iu the roof of the month. With 
few exceptions, they are conical and curved (Fig. 33). In 
the Serpents they are longest nnd sharpest; and the ven- 
omous species have two or more fangs iu the upper jaw. 

These fangs contain a canal, 
through which the poison 
is forced by muscles which 
compress the gland. The 
hones to which they are at- 
tached are movable, and the 
Fm, ss.-Poi-oti Appnmm* uf ftii fluita fangs ordinarily lie flat upon 

pimke: g, gUiini, wirh duel, lending to .1 L 1 1 , 

tbefu n g"/;™ t i ? !ev»tn r n,u*cie,nru 1 e the gums, but are brought 

Jnw which In contr«ctl.tg 1 c.>mpre« the jnto a wt ; ca | position in 
gland : *. t>«llvary gUnd« 011 the edge or 

thejuwe; n, nostril. tlie act of striking. As a 

rule, the teeth of Reptiles are simply soldered to the bone 
which supports tbetn, or lodged in a groove; but those of 
Crocodiles are set in sockets. Reptilian teeth are made 
of dentine and a thin layer of cement, to which is added 
in most Saurians a coat of enamel on the crown. 

In the majority of Mammals, the teeth are limited in 
number and definite in their forms. The number ranges 
from 1 in the Narwhal (but the longest tooth in the king- 
dom) to 220 iu the Dolphin. The average is 32, occur- 
ring in Ruminants, Apes, and Man ; but 44 (as in the 
Hog and Mole) is called the typical or normal number, 
and this n timber is exceeded only in the lower groups. 
When very numerous, the teeth are of the Reptilian type, 
small, pointed, and of nearly equal size, as in the Porpoise. 
In the higher Mammals, the teeth are comparatively few, 
and difTer so much in size, shape, and use, that they can 
be classed into incisors, canines, premolars, and molars. 
Such a dental series exhibits a double purpose, prehension 
and mastication. The chisel-shaped front teeth arc fitted 
for cutting the food, and hence called incisors. These 
vary in number : the Lion has six in each jaw; the Squir 
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rel has two in each jaw, but remarkably developed ; the 
Ox has none in the upper jaw, and the Elephant none in 
the lower ; while the Sloth has none at all.'* The canines, 
so called because so prominent in the Dog, are conical, 
and, except in Man, longer than the other teeth. They 
are designed for seizing and tearing; and they are the 
most formidable weapons of the wild carnivores* There 




Fi*. JU. -Skull ,if ihe B*btrv 



itur* of 



are never more than four. They are wanting in all Ro- 
dents, and in nearly all herbivorous quad rupi -ds. The 
molarSy or grinders, vary greatly in shape, but closely cor- 
respond with the structure and huhits of the animal, 
that a single tooth is sufficient to indicate the mode of 
life and to identify the species." In the Ruminants. Ro- 
dents, Horses, and Elephants, the summits of the molars 
are flat, like mill stones, with transverse or curving ridges 
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of enamel. In tlie Cats and Dogs, they are narrow and 
sharp, passing by each other like the blades of scissors, 
and therefore cutting, rather than grinding, the food. 
The more purely carnivorous the species, and the more 
it feeds upon living prey, the fewer the molars. In ani- 
mals living on mixed diet, as the Hog and Man, the 
crowns have blunt tubercles. Premolars, or bicuspids, 
are those which were preceded by milk-teeth; the true, 
or back, molars had no predecessors. 

The dentition of Mammals is expressed by a formal*, 
which is a combination of initial letters and figures in 




Fio. 3fi — Teeth of tlse right lower jaw <>f nrlult mnle Chimfwixre {Trnghrfytt* ni$rr\ 
nrttiuu! sue. The rooUr eerie* does not (orm u curve, ne in Mriu. 

fractional form, to show the number and kind of teeth 
on each side of both jaws. Thus, the formula for Man 
: 8 • ; Li* • € 1=1 . v Li! . m LJ-o* 

The teeth of Mammals are always restricted to the 
margins of the jaws, and form a single row in each. But 
they rarely form an unbroken series." The teeth im- 
planted in the premaxillary bone, and in the correspond- 
ing part of the lower jaw, whatever their number, are in- 
cisors. The first tooth behind the premaxillary, if sharp 
ami projecting, is a canine. 

Each tooth has its particular bony socket." The molars 
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may be still farther strengthened by having two or more 
diverging fangs, or roots, a feature peculiar to this class. 
The incisors and canines lave but one fang; and those 
that are perpetually growing, as the incisors of Rodents 
and Elephants, have none at all The teeth of flesh-cat- 
ing Mammals usually consist of hard dentine, surrounded 
on the root with cement und capped with enamel. In the 
herbivorous tribes, they are very complex, the enamel and 
cement being inflected into the dentine, forming folds, 
iis in the molar of the Ox, or plates, as in the compound 
tooth of the Elephant, This arrangement of these tissues, 
which differ in hardness, secures a surface with prominent 




Flu. Art — Fpp^r Jl.ihr T'"»f)i ..f l.i.li u. FTl.'t.fmut (A'ffjtitcf* ImU.ft*}, stowing fr»n#- 
T(fr(<e arrangement of dentine, d t with fctimiued border "f vutinn! uijih -, r; .-, 
cement; oue-Liitrd imlhml fi' 1 *- 

ridges, well adapted fnr grinding. The cutting teeth of 
the Rodents consist of dentine, with a plate of enamel on 
the anterior surface, and the unequal wear j r. -« ty< < a 
chisel-like edge. Enamel is sometimes wanting, as in the 
molars of the Sloth and the tusks of the Elephant. 

In Fisiies and Reptiles, there is an almost unlimited 
succession of teeth; but Mammalian teeth are cast and 
renewed but once in life. 

Vertebrates use their teeth for the prehension of food, 
as weapons of oftenee or defence, as aids in locomotion, 
and as instruments for uprooting or cutting down trees. 
But in the higher elass they are principally adapted for 
dividing or grinding the food." While in nearly ail other 
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Vertebrates the food is bolted entire, Mammals masticate 
it before swallowing. Mastication is more essential in the 
digestion of vegetable than of animal food ; and hence we 
find the dental apparatus most efficient in the herbivorous 
quadrupeds. The food is most perfectly reduced by the 
Rodents. 

Teeth, as we shall see, are appendages of the Bkin, not 
of tiie skeleton, aud, like other superficial organs, are es- 
pecially liable to be modified in accordance with the hab- 
its of tiie creature. They are, therefore, of great zoologi- 
cal valne; for, such is the harmony between them and 
their uses, the naturalist can predict the food and general 
structure of an aiiinuil from a sight of the teeth alone. 
For the same reason, they form important guides in the 
classification of animals; while their durability renders 
them available to the paleontologist in the determination 
of the nature and affinities of extinct species, of which 
they are often the sole remains. Even the structure is 
so peculiar that a fragment will sometimes suffice. 

4. Deglutition, or How Animals Swallow. — In the 
lowest forms of life, the month is but an aperture opening 
immediately into the body -substance, and the food is drawn 
ID by ciliary currents. But in the majority of animals, a 
muscular tube, called the gullet, or oraophngus, intervenes 
between the mouth and stomach, the circular fibres of 
which contract, in a wave-like manner, from above down- 
ward, propelling the morsel into the stomach.* 1 In the 
higher Mollusks, Arthropods, and Vertebrates, deglutition 
is generally assisted by the tongue, which presses the food 
backward, and by a glairy juice, called saliva, which facil- 
itates its passage through the gullet.* 1 Vertebrates have 
a cavity behind the mouth, called the thrattt, or j)harr/na\ 
which may be considered as a funnel to the oesophagus." 
In air-breathers, it has openings leading to the windpipe, 
nose, and ears. In Man, as in Mammals generally, the 
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process of deglutition is in this wise ; the food, masticated 
by the teeth and lubricated by the saliva, is forced by the 
tongue and cheeks into the pharynx ; the soft palate keep- 
ing it out of the nasal aperture, and the valve-like epiglot- 
tis falling down to form a bridge over the opening to tlio 
windpipe. The moment the pharynx receives the food, 
it is firmly grasped, and, the muscular tibres contracting 
above it and left lux below it, it iti rapidly thrust into the 
oesophagus. Here, a similar movement (the peristaltic) 
ships the food into the stomach.'* The rapidity of these 
contractions transmitted along t he oesophagus may he ob- 
served in the neek of a Horse while drinking. 

Deglutition in the Serpents is painfully slow, and some- 
what peculiar. For how is an animal, without limbs or 
molars, to swallow its prey, which is often much larger 
than its own body I The Boa-constrictor, t, g. y seizes the 




Fw J7 — SkoM of iV.tMN.ii.trku.r: 1, frontal; S, prefrontal; *, pwtfemtaJ ; B, ba*\- 
occipital; fi, »pl»«uoi(] : T, pnrieiu): 1*, IfMMMlf 13. pruotic; IT, prcmnx 
itlnry : \H t mnx\\\mrf j iPK iiaaal ; 94, tran^crse; *\ internal pterygoid; M, tleu- 
tjiry, U.vvcr j.i* . 3ft t angular • 36, articular; a, quadrate ; *, prenatal ; r, petruaaL 

head of its victim with its sharp recurving teeth, and 
crushes the body with its overlapping coils. Then, slow- 
ly uncoiling, and covering the carcass with a slimy m li- 
ens, it thrusts the head into its mouth by main force, the 
mouth stretching marvellously, the skull being loosely put 
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together. One jaw is then unfixed, and the teeth with- 
drawn by being pushed forward, when they are again 
fastened farther back upon the animal. The other jaw 
is then protruded and refastened; and thus, by successive 
movements, the prey is slowly and spirally drawn into 
the wide gullet. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE ALIMENTARY CANAL. 

The Alimentary Canal is the great route by which 
nutritive matter reaehes the interior of the body. It. is 
the moat universal organ in the animal kingdom, and the 
rest arc secondary or subservient to it. In the higher an- 
imals, it consists of a mouth, pharynx, gullet, stomach, 
and intestine. 

It is a general law, that food can be introduced into 
the living system only in a fluid state. While plants send 
forth their roots to seek nourishment from without, ani- 
mals, which may be likened to plants turned outside in, 
have their roots (called absorbents) directed inward along 
the walls of a central tube or cavity. This cavity is for 
the reception and preparation of the food, so that animals 
may be said to carry their soil about with them. The 
necessity for such a cavity arises not only from the 
fact that the food, which is usually solid, must be dis- 
solved, so as to make its way through the delicate 
walls of the cavity into the system, but also from the 
occurrence of intervals between the periods of eating, 
and the consequent need of a reservoir. For animals, 
unlike plants, are thrown npon their own wits to procure 
food. 
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Tlie Protozoa, as the Amreba and Infusoria, can hardly 
be said to have a digestive canal. The animal is here 
composed of a single cell, in which tlie food is digest- 
ed. The jelly-like Amoeba passes the food through 
the firmer outer layer (ectomre) into the more fluid 
inner part (endosarc), where it is dige&ted. The lufu- 
80l4ft| which have a cuticle* ajid so a more definite form, 
possess a mouth, or opening, into the interior of their 
cell-body, and at least a definite place where the excre- 
ment is passed out. But we cannot call this cell-cavity 
a digestive tract* 

In the higher animals, tlie alimentary canal is a contin- 
uation of the skin, which is reflected inward, as we turn 
the finger of a glove." We find every grade of this re- 
flection, from the sac of the Hydra to the long intestinal 
tube uf the Ox. So that food in the stomach is still out- 
side of the true body. 

The simplest form of such a digestive tract is seen 
in the Hydra ( Fig. 
191 ). Here the 
body is a simple bag, 
whose walls are 
composed of two 
layers of cells (ecto- 
derm and endoderm). 
A month leads into 
the cavity, and serves 
as well for tlie out- 
let of matter not 
wanted. The cruh> 
dermal cells furnish 

t i . . • 1*1 * ul - Dlfeecictl Actinia; <i, iho thick »}wqac *klo 
Tile JUlCCS oy WHICH cnll> i,,t| ni f ,,f«-Lo,| t .rm, lined *'lh muscuhr fibres; 
tlie food is dliTCStcd f% the ,ll,,n ** T ♦•*»tiirle* communion »tu «ith lhe 
* itiUrtpAOO*. fc, between the roeint>mt*ou» vertical 

and absorb the mi- ji\ nrtiirw in hl« w»ih allowing v**™** 

tdl . c of retpiritiury water from on* com pan me m to «ti* 

trttlOUS pOl tluTlS of other; d, moulh lending to gurtrie cavil*, e 
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it. The Polyps have also but one external opening; l>nt 
from this hangs down a short tube, open at both ends, 
raaching about half-way to the bottom of the body- 
cavity. Such an arrangement would be represented by 
a bottle with its neck turned inward. In this suspend- 
ed sac, which is somewhat constricted at the extrem- 
ities, digestion takes place; but the product passes freely 
into all the surrounding chambers, along with the water 
for respiration (Fig, 38). The Meduste, or Jelly-fishes, 
preserve the same type of a digestive apparatus; but 
the sac is cut off from the general cavity, and numer- 
ous canals radiate from it to a circular canal near the 
margin of the disk (Fig, lt*6). In the Star -fishes 
(Fig. 12(5), we find a great advance. The sac -like 
stomach sends off two glandular branches to each arm, 
which doubtless furnish a fluid to aid in digestion (so- 
called hepatic caeca). There is also an anus present in 
some forms, but it hardly serves to pass off the waste 
matter. 

Thus far we have seen but one opening to the digestive 
cavity, rejected portions returning by the same road by 
which they enter. But a true alimentary canal should 
have an anal aperture distinct from the oral. The sim- 
plest form of such a canal is exhibited by the Sponge, in 
its system of absorbent pores for the entrance of liquid, 
and of several main channels for its discharge. The 
apparatus, however, is not marked off from the general 
cavity of the body, and digestion is not distinct from cir- 
culation.** 

The Sea-urchin presents us with an important advance 
— one cavity with two orifices; and the complicated ap- 
paratus of higher animals is hut the development of tlii* 
type. This alimentary canal begins in a mouth well pro- 
vided with teeth and muscles, and extends spirally to its 
outlet, which generally opens on the upper, or opposite, 
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surface. Moreover, while in some of the Worms the canal 
is a simple tube running through the axis of the cylindri- 
cal body from oral ori- 
fice to anal aperture, the 
canal of the Sea- urchin 
shows a distinction of 
parts, foreshadnwingthe 
pharynx, gullet, stom- 
ach, and intestines. Both 
month and vent have 
muscles for constriction 
and expansion; and, as 

rlin vPtir i« on Hip mini- FtG ' 01«g»mmiktic Secthm of a SeA-orchln 
cue \enc is on me bum MBlftiiifl , „, month, &, m*qkagm *u>«v 

mit of the shell, and the nch : 5 * ?S2!?5!? i"^? 1 * : 

ff, ilone-CAiml : A, umljulttcrrvl ring; t, Pnlmu 
TttUkP, which nrc pmhaWy rewrrnjr* of fluid ; 
m, Ambuliicral tube; n, mm- ; j>, atnhatacra, 
with their cfmf rncillc! Yfniclet: r, nervous rlug 
nround the gullet: *, two nervous trunk*, the 
right termlnmlng, M una) pole, in a imill gan- 
glion; r, bf<>r»d-vn*culAr ring* connected by v, 
the cuntriictile henrt ; w, two Arterial trunks m- 
l*fff), atid passed on from dinting from the aha* ring: au amry open* 

I _ » In it At the Aonl pole in a genital plate, y, 

One tO the Other down Aplnen, with their tnhercle*. 

the side of the body, till they are dropped off into the 
water.* 7 

The Worms present us with a great range of structure 
in the digestive tract. It is sometimes almost as simple 
as that of the Hydra — a mere sac. The Earth-worm lias 
a tube running straight through the body, divided into 
pharynx, oesophagus, crop, gizzard, and sacculated intes- 
tine* The Leech has large sacs on each side of the inte* 
tine. The Sea-worms have the pharynx armed with teeth, 
and some have glandular ececa attached to the intestine. 
The plan is that of a straight tnl>e extending from mouth 
to anus. In Ifyriapode a,l d larv© of Insects, the same 
general plan is continued, the canal pacing in a straight 
line from one extremity to the other, hut showing a division 
into gullet, stomach, and intestine." Crustacea, like the 



latter is covered with 
spines, the ejected par- 
ticles are seized by del- 
icate forks {pedicella- 
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Lobster, have a short gullet leading to a large cavity, sit- 
uated in the front of the animal, which is a gizzard, rather 

than stomach, as it 
has thick muscular 
walls armed with 
teeth. A well- 
marked constric- 
tion separates this 
organ from the in- 
testine. The"Hv- 
er," really a pan- 
creas, is highly 
developed; instead 
of numerous folli- 
cles, there is a 
large bilaterally 
symmetrical or- 
gan, divided into 
three lobes on each 
side, pouring its 
secretion into the 
upper part of the 
intestine, which is 
the true stomach. 

Among Insects, 
there is great vari- 
ation in the form 
and length of the 
cnnal. The follow- 
ing parts can gen- 
erally be distin- 
guished : gullet, 
crop, gizzard, stomach, and large and small intestines, with 
many glandular appendages. The crop, gizzard, and large 
intestine are sometimes absent, especially in the carnivorous 




Fr«. 4rt. _ Ann torn v ofn CnlerpllUr: «, A, «*ojth*£n» | h, 
^ Btomnrti i A. hc|»ut!c vwel*; f. «, iiiltttint ; g, r. nal- 
iTnrj Rlandp* ; j>, nulkftry duct; a, b t <% luugiindinwl 
tracheal trunk*; d, *, nlr-mb<*» di^tdUnted t.» ihc vl- 
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cretory duett, termliiiiSng Iti t, the Fpltnirret, or /u- 
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species. In Bees, the crop is called the w honey. bag." 
Tlie gizzard is found in Insects having mandibles, and is 





Fmj. 41,— Altmeolnnr cmial of a B*c<te: Fiu. «. — AtinwnLnry Cutml of the live 
a, pharynx; 6, gnHet, U'aditi^ to crop, mriir/frn) : a T gullet ; fc„ crop ; 4 t 
c, frjiznrd, d. mid *tonincli. /, ttell- »tortmcb : small irire*t1i>o : /, large In- 
cut e nrtnnrj tube*; g, intestine ; A, te-inu'; »j t anal orirtco ; A, tiriuarj vc»- 
otUer wcreting organ*, nd* ; i, auxiliary Rlauda, 

frequently lined with rows of horny teeth, which are spe- 
cially developed in Grasshoppers, Crickets, and Locusts. 
The intestines are remarkable for their convolutions. In- 
sects have no true liver; but its functions are performed 
by little cell-masses on the inside of the stomach." 

The alimentary canal of Spiders is short and straight, 
the pharynx and gullet being very minute. The stomach 
is characterized by sending out tubular prolongations, and 




.. . r r* « n n i <r 

Fi* 41- -Anatomy or* Sphinx Moth: ncrvon* cord ; »\ brntn reorilng off arrtrp 
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the intestines end in a large bladder-like expansion. Scor- 
pions have no stomachal cavity — a straight intestine passes 
directly through the body. 

In bivalve Mollusks, like the Clam, the month opens 
into a short oesophagus which leads into the stomach, 
which lies imbedded in a large liver, and the intestine, 
describing a few turns, passes directly through the heart.* 
In the univalve Mpllnfiks, like the Snail, the gullet is long, 
and frequently expands into a crop; the stomach is often 
double, the anterior being a gizzard provided with teeth 
for mastication; the intestine passes through the liver, 
and ends in the fore-part of the body, usually on the right 
side. 

The highest Mollusks, as the Cuttle-fish and Nautilus, 
exhibit a marked advance. A mouth with powerful man- 
dibles leads to a long gullet, which ends in a strong mus- 
cular gizzard resembling that of a fowl." Below this is a 
cavity, which ia either a stomach or duodenum ; it receives 

the secretion from 
a large digestive 
gland or pancreas. 
The intestine is a 
tube of uniform 
size, which, after 
one or two slight 
curves, bends up, 
and opens into the 
4k funnel" near the 
mouth. 

Fishes have a 
simple, short, and 
wide alimentary 

PSo 44.— Alimehlnry Ciiurtt *»f the Oy*ter: a, stnmnch canal. The Stoni- 
Irtid open j d, liver | ft, e t tt,f, cunvnlnil-iue "f Lh« hifes* , 

tine, iti)*l nixrtnre: n, o. nurlde ntid Yentrfcl**; t, ach IB Separated 

w, nririnct<<r nntt-cle; ft, t, Inhw r*f rrntnih divided t« * *1 * ♦ ** 

mim nm *mm mnnU ■ r ilm \m+ nf iWi pllli irom me intestine 
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hy a narrow pyloric n orifice, or valve, but is not so clearly 
distinguished from the gullet, so that regurgitation i&easv. 1 ' 
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Indeed, it is common for Fishes to disgorge the indigesti- 
ble parts of their food, and some, as the Carp, send the 
food back to the pharynx to he masticated. The stomach 
is usually bent, like a siphon; but the intestine is nearly 
straight, and without any marked distinction into small 
and large. Its appendages are a large iiver and a rudi- 
mentary pancreas. 

In the Amphibians, as the Frogs, the digestive apparatus 
is very similar to that of Fishes; but the two portions of 

the intestine can he more readilv 
distinguished. The Reptiles gen- 
erally have a lung, wide gnllcr, 
which passes insensibly into the 
stomach, and a short intestine 
(about twiee the length of the 
body) very distinctly div id^d into 
small and large by a constric- 
tion." The vegetable - feeding 
Tortoises have a comparatively 
long intestinal tube; and the 
Serpents have a slender stomach, 
but little wider than the rest of 
Ft«. 4* — AimMmy «r u cvpimiupod the alimentary canal. 

(riiiij^rnm}: a, tentacle; b, mristt- —.i 1 « .1 i^i Ml 

caturj npturnUm : r.eje; rf, *nll- UlC Btoniaeh Ot tJlC Lt'OCOOlle 

»ciiiiie.i)«>u«r ^iitomttch; <,in- an y hitherto mentioned. It rc- 

tenine; k, nmuj; I, funnel; », * 

jukbdu, u, ovary; n, oviduct; & sembles that of tlic Cut tie-fish, but 

"liver"; r, #111 emtuined In the JT . . 

hnmchbl chumln-r; hnmcMul OtlCl'Sa Stl II ItlOre tft M K I fig analog V 
l^ri;r 1 ^temlcUe ai t;, ( m.ntte. to ^ jfantf of f Bird, having 

very thick walls, and the muscular fibres radiating pre- 
cisely in the same manner, so that, in this respect, the 
Crocodile may be considered the connecting link between 
Reptiles and Birds/* In Crocodiles also the duodenum, 
with which the intestine begins, is first, distinctly defined. 
Into this part of the intestine the liver ami pancreas, *>r 
sweet-bread, pour their secretions. Furthermore, in the 
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lower animals, the intestines lie mure or less loose in the 
abdomen; but in the Crocodile, and likewise in Birds and 
Mammals, they are supported by a membrane called met* 
eatery. 
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In Birds, the length of the alimentary canal varies with 
their diet, being greatest in those living on grain and fruit. 
Tiie gullet corresponds in length with the neck, which is 
longest in the long-legged tribes, and in width with the 
food. In those that swallow large fish entire, the gullet 
is dilatable, as in Snakes, In nearly all Birds, the food is 
delayed in some cavity before digestion: thus, the Pelican 
has a bag under the lower jaw, and the Cormorant has a 

capacious gullet, 
where they store 
up fishes; while 
those that gorge 
themselves at in- 
tervals, as the 
Vulture, or feed 
on seeds and 
grains,asthe Tur- 
key, have a pouch, 
called the croj> t 
developed near 
the lower end of 
the gullet/* The 
Ostrich) Goose, 
Swan, most o! 
the Waders, ;md 

Hithlg fmm it eirulriit (end rf, CtHnmuitcvniutiL «.f ttlO 11*1111 Ol" 111- 

d B ud«tiMm: ^« U fri UV ii t / l ii.t»u H , sect-eiilina- Birds, 

which find their food in tolerable abundance, and take it 
in small quantities, have no such reservoir. Pigeons have 
a double crop. 

In all Birds, the food passes from the gullet into the 
prove/itn't'ttluA, or stomach proper, where it is mixed with 
a "gastric juice" secreted from glands on the surface. 
Thence it goes into the gizzard, an oval sac of highly 
muscular texture, and lined with a tough, horny skin/' 
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The gizzard is most highly developed, arid of a deep-red 
color, in the Serutehers and flat-hilled Swimmers (as Fowls 
and Swans); but comparatively thin and feeble in Birds 
of Prey (as the Eagle). 
The gizzard is follow- 
ed by the intestines* 
which are longer than 
those of Reptiles: the 
small intestine begins 
with a loop (the duo- 
denum), and is folded 
several times upon it- 
self ; the large intestine 
is short and straight, 
terminating in the sole 
outlet of the body, the 
doom-. A liver and 
pancreas are always 
attached to the upper 
part of the small in- 
testine. 

The alimentary ca- 
nal in Mammals is 
clearlv separated into 
four distinct cavities: 
the pharynx, or throat; 
the oesophagus, or gul- 
let ; the stomach ; and 
the intestines. 

The pharynx is more 
complicated than in 
Birds. It is a funnel- 
shaped bag, having 
seven openings lead- 
ing into it : two from 




Fin. on. — Dl£f*Hvr Al>| iAI " ,1 " > of Knwl 1 1, 
tougafl ; % pharynx; S, K owphflgu*; 4, cn>p ; 
6 t prov«itrlenttn ; ".fflnmni a, lo. <!o<«)«ni!m ; 
11, li, «mnlMntr«hnr u, twtrn** niunl"^*"' 
th* colon of nmmmnl*) ; 14, thflr lnnrrtinn fnU» 
the \ntr*l\nn\ tub*-, lft, rvcinrn itt, clo*ca ; JT, 
»no«; Ifi, mrtentrrj; J1>, *\ k-ft rlphl Inbr* 
of Hw; fl, jrall-bladdart tfc ln«mton of i-*u 
rrwrtJc mod biliary duet* : tt. paocrcm* ; H 
», OT*f y | W, nvldnrL 
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the nostrils, and two from 
the ears; one from the 
Windpipe, guarded by 
the epiglottis; one from 
tiie month, with a fleshy 
curtain called the soft pal- 
ate; and one from the 
oesophagus. It is the nat- 
ural passage fur food be- 
tween the mouth and the 
u^ophagus, and of air be- 
tween the nostrils and 
windpipe. Like the 
DiOttth, it is lined with a 
soft mucous membrane* 

The oesophagus is a 
long and narrow tube, 
formed of two muscular 
layers: in the outer lay- 
er, t lie fibres run length- 
wise; in the other, they 
are circular. It is lined 
with mucous membrane. 
While in nil Fishes. 
Reptiles, and Birds the 
body cavity la one, in 
Mammals it is divided, 
by a partition called the 
diaphragm, into two cav- 
ities — the thorax, con- 
taining the heart, lungs, 

Fig. M,— DiireelWe Apparatus of Man (diagram): 1, tougne; 2, pheirytut ; & vmpbn- 
gn»: 4, *uft palate; o, laryni; ft, puljiie: 7 H epiglottic; 8, thyroid curtilage- ; 9, 
begirjnitjg of «pin&! marrow; 10, 11, 13, vertebrae, with spinous proceaecui j IS, 
cardiac orifice of stomach; 14, left end of utmnnch : IS, pyloric vnlv«; 19, 30, 21, 
duodenum ; K, gall-bladder ; 27, duel from pancreas ; 88» 40, Jejnnnni of Id lea line; 
ftu. ileum ; 34, caecum j Sfl, 87, SS, colon, or large Intestine | 40, rectum. 
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etc. ; and the abdomen, containing the stomach, intes- 
tines, etc The oesophagus passes through & slit in the 




Ftot ML— Id«*l Secttnn of n Miimm*llnii Veritbrnle : A, pwtorat, or for* limb ; B, 
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of wrtalu*Lli>n of iutr^ti n<» ; ». *mt»; m t llvrr; *. rphrvu ; t>, khltir; ; j», *;mpit- 
theilr tjTrtrm of nervei ; 9, o*tirrrai ; r, urinary bt*drf*r ; p. »pm«l cmrt ; «r, ure- 
ter: r« T«nebrtl column ; # t betrt: z. lang: j/. tr«i-h*«, ur RMyiptj ft. rul- 
(MM 

diaphragm, and almost immediately expands into the 
stomach. 

In the majority of Mammals, the stomach is a muscular 
bag of an irregular oval shape, lying obliquely across the 
abdomen. In the Flesh-eaters, whose food is easy of solu- 
tion, the stomach is usually simple, and lies nearly in the 
course of the alimentary ca- 
nal ; but in proportion as the 
food departs more widely 
in its composition from the 
body itself, and is therefore 
more difficult to digest, \vu 
find the stomach increasing 
in sue and complexity, and 
turned aside from the gen- 
eral course of the canal, so as 
to retain the food a longer 

time. The inlet, or open- iefi*»c; a, rtitbiatt; c. duodenum, 
ing, into the oesophagus is called cardiac; the outlet, or 
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Fi.k W. - Sriimnrh or the 
Porpotiio: <■, mrdljic npen- 



opening, leading into the intestines is called pyloric. In 
the Carnivore?, Apes, and must odd-toed quadrupeds, the 
stomach resembles that of Man. That 
of the toothless Ant-eater has the 
lower part turned into a kind of giz- 
zard for crushing its food. The Ele- 
phant's is subdivided by numerous 
folds. In the Horse, it is constricted 
in rhe middle; and in the Rodents, 
Porpoises, and Kangaroos, the con- 
striction is carried so far as to make 
two or three sections. But animals that chew the cud 
(Ruminants) have the most complex stomach. It is di- 
vided into futir peculiar chambers: First, the paunch 
(rumen), the largest 
of all, receives the 
hull - masticated food 
when first swallowed. 
The inner surface is 
covered with pupil he, 
except in the Camel, 
which has large cells 

for Storing Up water. jr t0 . M.-StowirtcU of the Lion: c, cat diac orifice, or 

From this, the food **^ *m & fa *9fim*m* 
passes into the honey -comb stomach (reticulum), so named 
from its structure. Liquids swallowed usually go directly 
to this cavity, without passing through the paunch, and 




Fiq. oft. —Complex Stoinncti of n Uumlonnt : a, gn!te( ; fr, rnroeiu or pmmch ; c, retlcn- 
lum | d t psnjTeiinm, or mjinypUoa, e, abunm-u-; /, pjlorm lending to duodeuuru. 
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hence it is sometimes called the water- bag. H#re the 
food is made into little balk, and returned to the mouth 
to undergo a thorough mastication. When finally swal- 
lowed, it is directed, by a groove from the oesophagus, to 
the third, and smallest, cavity, the manyplies \ fmiJfrriuTH\ 
named from its numerous folds, which form a strainer to 
keep back any undivided food; and thence it }>asses into 
the true stotnach (<iboma*ti*\ from which, in the calf, r ho 
rennet is procured fur curdling milk in the manufacture 
of cheese. This fourth cavity 
is like the human stomach in 
form and function, ami is the 
only part which secretes gastric 
juice. The rumen and reticu- 
lum are rather dilatations of the 
oesophagus than parts of the 
stomach itself; while the latter 
is divided by constriction into 
two chambers, the psatteriiiTn 
and abomfisns, as in innnv other 
animals. 

In structure, the stomach re- 
sembles the oesophagus. The 
imooth outside coat {perito- 
rietim) is a reflection of the 
membrane which lines the whole 
abdomen. The middle, or mus- 
cular, coat consists of three lay- 
ers of fibres, running length- 
wisc.around and obliquely. The successive contraction urn] 
relaxing of these fibres produce the worm-like motion of 
the stomach, called peristaltic. The innermost, or mucous, 
membrane, is soft, velvety, of a reddish gray color in Man, 
and filled with multitudes of glands, which secrete the 
istric juice. The human stomach, when defended, wiU 
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hold about five pints; that of the Kangaroo is ae long 
as its body. 

The intestinal canal in Mammals begins at the pyloric 
end of the stomach, where there is a kind of valve or cir- 
cular muscle. Like the stomach, it varies greatly, accord- 
ing to the nature of the food. It is generally longest in 
the Vegetable-feeders, and shortest in the Flesh- feed ers. 
The greater length in the former is due to the fact that 
vegetable food requires a longer 
time for digestion, and that a great- 
er bulk of such food is required to 
obtain a given quantity of nutri- 
ment. The intestines measure 150 
feet in a full-grown Ox, while they 
are but three times the length of 
the body in the Lion, and six times 
in Man. Save in some lower 
forms, as the Whales, there Hi*e 
two main divisions, the "small" 
and "large" intestines, at the 
junction of which is a valve. The 
former is the lunger of the two, 
and in it digestkm is completed, 

i an d f ro,n fc ' ie inos * °f absorption 
Fio. ra— section of iheWnii of takes place. The large intestine is 
xco: mviin^MideUtwHUj tnamly a temporary lodging-place 
•J^ZSKSSZ* the useless pnrt of the food, 
iodin»i muiciee. f until it is expelled from the body. 

Tiie beginning of the small intestine is called the duo*l'- 
num y into which the ducts from tbe liver and pancreas 
open. The intestinal canal has the same structure as the 
stomach, and by a peristaltic motion its contents are pro- 
pelled downward. The inside of the small intestine is 
covered with a host of thread-like processes (villi), resem- 
bling the pile of velvet. 
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In taking this general survey of the succession of forms 
liich the digestive apparatus presents among the princi- 
pal groups of animals, we cannot fail to trace a gradual 
specialization. First, a simple sac, one orifice serving us 
inlet for food and outlet for indigestible matter; next, a 
short tube, with walls of its own suspended in the body- 
cavity; then a canal passing through the body, and, there- 
fore, having buth mouth and vent; next, an apparatus for 
mastication, and a swelling of the central part of the canal 
into a stomach, having the special endowment of secreting 
gastric juice; then a distinction between the small and 
large intestine, the former thickly set with villi, and re- 
ceiving the secretions of large glands. We also notice 
that food, the means of obtaining it, the instruments for 
mastication, and the size and complexity of the aliment- 
ary canal, are closely related. 



CHAPTER X* 

HOW ANIMALS DIGEST. 

The object of the digestive process is the reduction 
of food into such a state that it can be absorbed into the 
system. For this purpose, if solid, it is dissolved; for 
fluidity is a primary condition, but not the only one. 
Many soluble substances have to undergo a chemical 
change before they can form parts of the living body. 
If albumen or sugar be injected into the veins, it will not 
be assimilated, but be cast out unaltered. 

To produce these two essential changes, solution and 
transmutation, two agencies are used — one mechanical, 
the other chemical. The former is not always needed, 
for many animals find their food already dissolved, as the 

■ See Appendix. 
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Butterfly; but solid substances, to facilitate their solu- 
tion, are ground or torn into pieces by teeth, as in Man; 
by jaws, as in the Lobster; or by a gizzard, as in the 
Turkey. 

The chemical preparation of food is indispensable." It 
is accomplished by one or more solvent fluids secreted in 
the alimentary canal. The most important, and one al- 
ways present, is the gastric juice, the secretion of which 
is restricted to the stomach, when that cavity exists. In 
the higher an minis, numerous glands pour additional An- 
ids into the digestive tube, as saliva into the upper part 
or mouth, and bile and pancreatic juice into the upper 
part of the intestine. In fact, the mucous membrane, 
which lines the alimentary canal throughout, abounds with 
secreting glands or cells. 

The Digestive Process is substantially the same in all 
animals, but it is carried further in the more highly de- 
veloped forms. In the Infusoria, the food is acted upon 
by some secretion from the protoplasm of the body, the 
exact nature of which is unknown. In the Star-fish and 
Sea-urchin, we tind two solvents — a gastric juice, and an- 
other resembling pancreatic juice; but the two appear to 
mingle in the stomach. Mollusks and Arlbropods show a 
clear distinction between the stomach and intestine, and the 
contents of the pancreas are poured into the hitter. There 
are, therefore, two stages in the digestive act: first, the food 
is dissolved by the gastric juice in the stomach, forming 
chyme; secondly, the chyme, upon entering the intestine, 
is changed \\\to chyle by the action of the pancreatic secre- 
tion, and is then ready to be absorbed into the system. 

In Vertebrates, a third solvent is added, the bile, which 
aids the pancreatic juice In completing digestion. But 
Mammals and Insects have a still more perfect and elab- 
orate process; for in them the saliva of the month acts 
chemically upon the food ; while the saliva in many other 
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animals has do other office, so far as wo know, than to 
moisten the food for swallowing. 

Taking Man as an example, let us note the main facts 
in tbe process. During mastication, by wbicb tbe relative 
surface is increased, tbe food is mixed with saliva, wbicb 
moistens tbe fond." and turns a small part of tbe starch into 
grape-sugar. Passed into tbe stomach, tbe food meets tiie 
gastric juice. This is acid, and, first, stops tbe action of 
tbe saliva: secondly, by means of \\w j^jwin wbicb it con- 
tains, and tbe acid, it dissol vos tbe albumen, fibrin, and snob 
constituents of tbe food. This solution of albuminoids 
is called a /*pt<tn<\ and is especially distinguished from 
other such solutions by its divisibility — /. the ease with 
wbicb it passes through a membrane. Some of these |>ep- 
tones, with tbe sugars of the foml, whether original or the 
product of the action of the saliva, are absorbed from tbe 
6tomacb. The food, while in the stomach, is kept in con- 
tinual motion, and, after a time, is discharged in gushes 
into tbe intestine. The name chyme is given to the pulpy 
mass of food in the stomach.** In the intestine the chyme 
meets three fluids — bile, pancreatic juice, and intestinal 
juice. All of these are alkaline, and at once give the acid 
chyme an alkaline reaction. This change permits tbe 
action of tbe saliva to recom- 
mence, wbicb is aided by the 
pancreatic and intestinal juices. 
The pancreatic juice has much / 
more important functions. It f 
changes albuminoid food into \ 
peptones, and probably breaks 
up tbe fats into very small par- 
ticles, which are suspended in 
the fluid chyle. This forms an Fiu.».-ch\w» curim«rir« t x 
emulsion, like milk, and causes the chyle to appear whit- 
ish. The bile has important functions, but little under 
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stood. It emulsifies and saponifies part of the fate, so that 
they are dissolved, ami perhaps aids in preventing the food 
from decomposing during the process of digestion and ab- 
sorption. The chyle is slowly driven through the small 
intestine by the creeping, peristaltic motion of its walls,* 
the nutritions portion being taken up by the absorbents, 
aB described in (he next chapter, while the undigested part 
remaining is discharged from the large intestine," 



" CHAPTER XL 

THE ABSORBENT SYSTEM. 

The nutritive matter (chyle), prepared by the digestive 
process, is still outside of the organism. How shall it 
enter the living tissue? 

In animals, like the Infusoria ami Polyps, whose digest- 
ive department is not separated from the body -cavity, the 
food, as soon as dissolved, mingles freely with the tissues 
and organs it. has to nourish. Jn the higher Invertebrates 
having an alimentary canal, the chyle passes, by simple 
transudation, through the walls of the canal directly into 
the soft tissues, as in Insects, or is absorbed from the canal 
by veins in contact with it, as in Sea-urchins, Mollusks, 
Worms, and Crustaceans, and then distributed through 
the body. 

In Vertebrates only do we find a special absorbent sys- 
tem. Three sets of vessels are concerned in the general 
process by which fresh material is taken up and added to 
the blood : Capillaries, Lacteals, and Lymphatics. 
Only the two former draw material from the alimentary 
canal. 

It is a general law that the food is absorbed as fast as 
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it is dissolved, and. therefore, there is a constant loss in 
the passage down the canal. In the month and trsoph- 
ti»e absorption is slight; bnt much of that which 
yielded to the gastric juiee, with most of the water, is 
greedily alisorbed by the capillaries of the stomach* ami] 
made to join the current of blood which is rushing to the 
liver. Absorption by the capillaries also takes place from 
the skin and luitg^ Medicinal or jnusonous ga*es and 
liquids arc readily introduced into the system by these 
channels. 

We have seen that the oily part of the food passe* un- 
changed from the stomach into the small intestine, where, 
acted upon by the pancreatic juice, it is rut tip into ex- 
tremely minute panicles, and that the undigested albumi- 
noids and starches are digest- 
ed in the intestine. Two 
kinds of absorbents are pres- 
ent in the intestine, lacteals 
and blood capillaries, Hoth 
the lymphatic and blood sys- 
tems send vessels into the. 
velvety mUi"* with which the 
intestine is lined. The blood- 
capillaries lie towards the out- dwr.nai.. tf n..tm, „r .run 

side of «ia. vinus :,„,i 

*eteal in the centre, Tiie *• M, «** ltt » r 7. nr m»mi»r»M» .»tt 

albuminoids avid sugars arc /, inctr*i t wr i»«*iii«mc, kUm<u 
chiefly absorbed by the blood-vessels and go to the liver. 
The fats pass on into the lacteals, which receive their 
name from the milky .-tppcnmtice of tin- chyle. These 
lacteals unite into larger trunks, which lie in the mesen- 
tery (or membrane which suspends the tuti'stiiie from the 
back wall of The abdomen \ and those pour their contents 
into one largo vessel, the thoracic dud, lying along the 
backbone, and joining the jugular vein in the neck. 
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The lacteals are only a special part of tho great ljm> 
phatic system, which absorbs and carries to the thoracic 

dace matter from all parts 
of the body." The lymph 
is a transparent fluid having 
'many white blood corpus- 
cles. It is, In fact, blood, 
minus the red corpuscles, 
while chyle is the same fluid 
rendered milky by numer- 
ous fat -globules. Durin** 
i the intervals of digestion, 
the lacteal* carry ordinary 
lymph. This tin id is the 
overflow of the blood — the 
plasma and white corpus* 
clcs which escape from the 
blood capillaries, and carry 
nutriment to, and waste from, 
those parts of tho various 
tissues which are not in con- 
tact with the Mood capilla- 
ries. This surplus overflow 
is returned to the blood by 
the lymphatics. The current 
is kept n [i by the movements 
of the body, and in many 
Vertebrates, as Fro«r* and Fishes, by lymph heart*. 

Like the roots of Plants, the absorbent vessels do not 
commence with open months; but the fluid which enters 
them must traverse the membrane which covers their mi- 
nute extremities. This membrane is, however, porous, 
and the fluids pass through it by the forces of titration 
and diffusion/* How the fat gets into tho lacteals is not 
yet well understood, hut the lacteals are themselves rhyth- 
lly contractile, and force the absorbed chyle towards 
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the heart. The valves of the lymphatics prevent its re- 
turn. 



CHAPTER XII* 

THE BLOOD OF ANIMALS. 

The Blood is that fluid which carries to the living tis- 
sues the materials necessary to their growth and repair, 
and removes their waste and worn-out material. The 
great bulk of the body is occupied with apparatus for the, 
preparation and circulation of this vital fluid. 

The blood of the lower animals (Invertebrates) differs 
so widely from that of Man and other Vertebrates, that 
the former were long supposed to be without blood. In 
them the blood is commonly colorless ; but it has a hi nisi 1 
cast in Crustaceans; reddish, yellowish, or greenish, in 
Worms; and reddish, greenish, or brownish, in Jelly* 
fishes. The red liquid which appears when the head of 
a Fly is crushed is not blood, but comes from the eyes. 
In Vertebrates, the blood is red, excepting the white- 
blooded fish, Amphwxu*" 

Aa a rule, tiie more simple the fabric of the body, the 
more simple the nutritive fluid. In unicellular animals 
(as Protozoa), in those whose cells are comparatively indc- 
pendeut (as Sponges), and in small and lowly organized 
animals (like Hydra), there is no special circulating fluid. 
Each cell feeds itself either directly from particles of 
food, or from the products of digestion. In Polvps and 
Jelly-tishes, the blood is scarcely different from the prod* 
nets of digestion, although a few blood -corpuscles are pres- 
ent. But in the more highly organized Invertebrates the 
blood is a distinct tissue, coagulating, and containing 
white corpuscles. The blood of the Vertebrates, app ir- 

* See Appeudbc. 
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ently a clear, homogeneous liquid, really consists of minute 
grains, or globules, of organic matter floating in a fluid. 

If the blood of a Frog 
be poured on a filter of 
blotting-paper, I trans- 
parent fluid (called jrtau- 
ma) will pass tli rough, 
leaving red particles, re- 
sembling sand, on the 
upper surface. Under 
the microscope, these 
particles prove to be 
cells, or flattened disks 
(called corpuscles)^ con- 
taining a nucleus ; sonic 
are colorless, and others 
red. The red disks have a tendency to collect together 
into piles; the colorless ones remain single. Meanwhile, 
the plasma separates into two parts by coagulating; that 
is, minute fibres form, consisting of jibrin, leaving a pale 
yellowish fluid, called serum" Had the blood not been 
Altered, the corpuscles and fibrin would have mingled, 
forming a jelly-like mass, known as clot. Further, the 
serum will coagulate if heated, dividing into hardened 
albumen and a watery fluid, called serosity, which contains 
the soluble salts of the blood. 

These several parts may be expressed thus : 

/ r* _ i— (colored > 
{ Corpuscles {^Jf 



t. m 

Fio. fi2.— He<1 B1«>od-cnrj»nw:les of Mn»» : tt t eh own 
circular conttmr; t», n biconcave •ectiuiij c, a 
gruup in •:),<* i us. 



Blood 



< serum 



nlbuiiien. 
scroti tv=watt;r nnJ salts. 



If now we examine the nutritive fluid of the simplest 
animals, we find only a watery fluid containing granules. 
In Radiates and the Worms and Mullusks, there is a similar 
fluid, with* the addition of a few colorless corpuscles. lint 
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there is little fibrin, and, t her efore* it coagulates feebly or 
not at all. In the Arthropods and higher Mollusks, the 
circulating fluid contains 
colorless nucleated cells, 
and coagulates.* InYcr- 
tebrates, I here are, in ad- 
dition to the plasma and 
white corpuscles of In* 
%*ertebrates, red corpus- 
cles, to which their blood 
owes its peculiar hue. 
In Fishes, Amphibians, 
Reptile*, tod Birds, i.e., 
all ov i pa ro us Vertebrates, 
these red corpuscles are *+ " ********* ******** 
nucleated; but in those of Mammals, no nucleus lias been 
discovered/ 7 

All blood corpuscles are microscopic. The colorless Are 
more uniform in size than the red ; and generally smaller 
(except in Mammals), being about 
^Vtt of an inch in diameter. The 
red corpuscles are largest in Amphib- 
iars (those of Prottu* being the ex- 
treme, or Y^jf of an inch), next in 
Fishes, then ISirdsand Mammals, The 
smallest known are those of the Musk- 
r»*. w. -EMtptfmi rnrpn,- deer. In Mammals, the size agrees 
• whiu pr.n»ineitce4« me with the size of the animal only with- 
t * 1,lrB " in a natural order; but in Birds the 

correspondence holds good throughout the class, the larg- 
est being found in the Ostrich, and the smallest in the 
Humming-bird. In Man, the v measure ' ftn Wh- 

so that it would take 40,000 to cover the head of a 
pin. 

Am to shape, the colorless corpuscles arc ordinarily glob* 
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ular, or sac-like, in all animals ; but they are constantly 
changing. The form of the red disks is more permanent, 
although they are soft and elastic, so that they squeeze 




Fig. AC.— Compnr»Llve Size and Shape of the red Corptifde* of virions Anlmnli. 



through very narrow passages. They are oval, circular, 
or angular, in Fishes; oval in Reptiles, Birds, and the 
Camel tribe; and circular in the rest of Mammals, They 
are donble-couvex when nucleated, and double-concave 
when circular and not nucleated. 

Blood is always heavier than water; but is thinner in 
oijldddooded than in warm-blooded animals, in herbivores 
than in carnivores. The blood of Birds, which is the hot- 
test known, being 10* higher than Man's, is richest in red 
corpuscles. In Man, they constitute about one half the 
ntm of blood. The white globules are far less numerous 
than the red ; they are relatively more abundant in venous 
than arterial blood, in the sickly and ill-fed than in the 
healthy and vigorous, in the lower Vertebrates than in 
Birds and Mammals. Their number is subject to great 
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variations, increasing rapidly after a meal, and falling ae 

rapidly, 

There is less blood in cold-blooded than in warm-blood- 
ed animals; and the larger the animal, the greater is the 




Fio. CA.—Cn pilhiry (ircalfttinir in th* Wet> nf a. Pr<ig> Font, X WO r o, b t imalt reins | 
</ t tiijii)lfiH«s la which (he nv«| corpiiwrle* ure wen l>> fullow uue another lu Mil- 
gle w?rie*; c. plgment-celta iti the skill. 

proportion of biood to the body. Man has about a gallon 
and a half, et|nal to one thirteenth of his weight. The 
heart of the Greenland Whale is a yard in diameter. 

The main Office of the Blood is to supply nonr^h- 
ment to, and take away waste- matters from, all parfs of 
the body. It is at once purveyor ami scavenger. In m 
circulation, it passes, while in the capillaries, within an in- 
finitesimal distance of the various tissues. Some of the 
plasma, carrying the nutritive matter needed, exudes 
through the walls of the capillary tubes; the tissue assimi- 
lates or makes like to itself whatever is suitable for its 
growth and repair; and the lymphatics take np the tran- 
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suded fluid, and return it to the blood-vessels. At the 
game time, the waste products of the tissues are collected 
and brought through the venous capillaries, veins, and 
lymphatics to the excretory organs. The special function 
of the several constituents of the blood is not wholly 
known. The colorless corpuscles in Vertebrates are sup- 
posed to be the source of the red disks. The latter are 
the carriers of oxygen, which is taken up by their red 
matter (haemoglobin) in the lungs, and given up to the 
tissues. The same office is performed by the blue color- 
ing-matter {haemocyanin) in tlve blood of certain Inverte- 
brates, as the Squid and Lobster. The carbon-dioxide is 
taken up mainly by the plasma. 

Like the solid tissues, the blood, which is in reality a 
liquid tissue, is subject to waste and renewal, to growth 
and decay. The loss is repaired from the products of 
digestion, carried to the blood by the lacteals, or absorbed 
directly by the capillaries of the digestive tract. The 
white corpuscles are probably prepared in many parts uf 
the body, especially the liver, spleen, and lymphatic glands. 
In the lower organisms, the nutritive food is prepared by 
contact with the tissues, without passing through special 
organs. Lymph differs from blood chiefly in containing 
less albumen and fibrin, and no red disks. Chyle is 
lymph loaded with fat globules, and is found iti the lac- 
teals and vessels connected with them during the absorp- 
tion of food containing fat. 
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CHAPTER XIIL* 



TIIE CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. 

The Blood is kept in continual motion in order to 
nourish and purify the body and itself. For as life means 
work, and work brings waste, there is constant need of 
fresh material to make good the loss in every part of the 
system, and of the removal of matter which is no longer 
tit for use. 

In the very lowest animals, where ever\ f part of the 
structure is equally capable 
of absorbing the digested 
food and is in contact with 
it, there is no occasion for 
any circulation, although 
even in t lieni t lie digested 
food is not allowed to stag- 
nate. But in proportion as 
the power of absorption is 
confined to certain parts, 
the more is the need and 
the greater the complexity 
of an apparatus for convey- 
ing the nutritive fluid to 
the various tissues. 

In nearly all animals, 
the nutritive fluid is con- 
veyed to the various parts 
of the body by ft system 
of tubes, called bloodw* 
eel*. 

* Set Appendix. 




Fi«- CT, — Veuoaft VaJvc*, Ttier usually 
The higher forms ctir in pair*, t* « t irv«bi«L 
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have two sets — arteries and vein*, in which the blood 
moves in opposite directions, the former carrying blood 
from a central reservoir or heart, 
the latter taking it to the heart. 
In the Vertebrates, the walls of 
theBe tubes are made of three 
roats, or layers, of tissue, the arte- 
ries being elastic, like rubber, and 
many of the veins being furnished 
with valves." The great artery 
corning out of the heart is called 
aorta, and the grand venous trunk, 
entering the heart on the opposite 
side, is called vena cava, Botb 
sets divide and subdivide until 
their branches are finer than hairs; 
and joining these tin est arteries 
and finest veins are intermediate 
microscopic tubes, called capilla- 
ries (in Man about xoVrr of an inch 
in diameter)." In these only, so 
thin and delicate are their walls, 
does the blood come in contact with the tissues or the air. 

In those Vertebrates which have lungs there are two 
Bets of capillaries, since there are two circulations— the 
systemic, from the heart around the system to the heart 
again, and the pulmonary, from the heart through the res- 
piratory organ back to the heart. This double course may 
he illustrated by the figure 8. In gill-bearing animals there 
sire capillaries in the gills, but not a double -circulation. 

There is no true system of blood * vessels below the 
Star-fish. The simplest provision for the distribution of 
the products of digestion is shown by the Jelly-fish, whose 
stomach sends off radiating tubes (Fig. 19(5), through which 
the digested food passes directly to the various parts of 




Pig. AS. — Relntlou of artery, o, 
veil], b, and rapUlarten, r, u 
won iu the muacles iifn Dog. 
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the body instead of being carried by the agency of a cir- 
culating medium — viz., the blood. 

The first Approach to a Circulatory System is made 
by the Star-fish and the Sea-urchin. A vein runs along 
the whole length of the alimentary tube, to absorb the 
chyle, and forms a circle around each end of the tube. 
These circular vessels send off branches to various parts 
of the body; but as they are not connected by a net-work 
of capillaries, there can be no circuit (Fig. 39). 

A higher type is exhibited by the Insects. If we ex- 
amine the back of any thitvskimicd Caterpillar, a long 
pulsating tube is seen running beneath 
the skin from one end of the body to 
tiie other. This dorsal vessel, or heart, 
as it is called, is open at both ends, and 
divided by valves into compartments, 
permitting the blood to go forward, 
but not backward. Each compartment 
communicates by a pair of slits, guard- 
ed by valves, with the body -cavity, so 
that fluids may enter, but cannot es- 
pe. •'Circulation" is very simple. 
We have seen that the chyle exudes 
through the walls of the alimentary ca- 
nal directly into the cavity of the abdo- 
men, where it mingles with the blood 
already there. This mixed fluid is 
drawn into the dorsal tube through the 
valvular openings as it expands; and 
upon its contraction, all the side-valves 
are closed, and the fluid is forced tow- 
ards the head. Taking out at the front 
opening, it is again diffused among and 
between the tissues of the body. The blood, therefore 
does not describe a circle in definite channels 60 as to re- 
turn constantly to its point of departure. 




a Otckchnfcr bisected t 
&, h> nuiwtiUr w*l|«: 
cf, raWes between the 
compurtmeut* : *, vnlve 
defending one of I be 
i >ti rt r«»« enm m a 1 1 km i n jf 
with the goneml cnvUy 
of jhe nbdomen. 
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Many worms (as the Earth-worm) have a pulsating tube 
extending from tail to head above the alimentary canal, 
a similar tube on the ventral side through which the blood 
returns, and cross-tubes in every segment. In the Lolv 
ster and Crab, Spider and Scorpion, the dorsal tube sends 




Fig. 10 Circulation Its ft Lobater: a, heart: b t artery for the eye*; f T nrfery ht Ph 

tenure; <J, heputlc nrtery; r, gtiperlnr nlxloniliinl artery ; /, uterinil nrtery: <j, ve- 
bop# »lnqw» transmitting blood from the ImmIj t« the broucblc, k t whence it 
returns to the heurt by the br:iuc bin- cardiac vowcle, i. 



off a system of arteries (not found in Insects); but the 
blood, as it leaves these tubes, escapes into the general 
cavity, as in other Arthropoda. The Lobster and Crab, 
however, show a great advance in the concentration of 
the propelling power into a short muscular sac. 

A third development of the circulatory system is fur- 
nished by the Mullusks. Comparatively sluggish, they 
need a powerful force-pump in the form of a compact 
heart. In the Oyster and Snail (Figs. 44, 45), we find such 
an organ having two cavities — an auricle and a ventricle, 
one for receiving, and the other for distributing, the blood. 
The auricle injects the blood into the ventricle, which 
propels it by the arteries to the various organs. Thence 
it passes, not immediately to the veins, as in higher ani- 
mals, but into the spaces around the alimentary canal. A 
part of this is carried by vessels to the gills or lung, and 
then returned with the un purified portion to the auricle. 
The whole of the blood, therefore, does not make a com- 
plete circuit. The Clam has a similar heart, but with two 
auricles. 
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A still higher form is seen in the Cnttle*6sh, the high- 
est of the Invertebrates. This animal lias a central heart, 
with a ventricle and two auricles, 
and, in addition, the veins which 
collect the blood from the system 
to send it back to the heart by 
the way of the gills are furnished 
with two branchial fwarts^ which 
accelerate the circulation through 
those organs. Many of the arte- 
ries and veins are joined by cap- 
illaries, but not all; so that in 
no invertebrate animal is the 
blood returned to the heart by a 
BOS tin uonsclosed system of blood- 
vessels. 

As a rule, in all animals hav- 
ing any circulation at all, the cur- 
rent always takes one direction. 
This is generally necessitated by 
valves. But a curious exception 
is presented by the Ascidians, 
whose tubular heart is valveless, 
and the contractions occur alter- 
nately at one end and then the 
other; so that the blood oscil- 
lates to and fro, and a given ves- 
sel is at one time a vein and at 

jinnthpi- an artprv In this rp- F " 1 ' 71 —^nlMH)? Appnrnto* in 
anoiuer an ariery. in hub re- the Fkb : br»ochui »n«ry : 6, 

speet it resembles the fetal heart Brt * rial bn,b ^ **witrkk; 4m> 

* rlcie; <; vetimiB sintjf ; /, portal 

of higher animals (Fig. 279). ™tn ; jjutntiiM: a, v«rni«ivii; 

T Tr . « t . *, branchial rrs«?l* k, <W»itl mt* 

In Vertebrates only is the cir* lery. «r ton*; i, ki<tn«p ; «, 
dilating current strictly confined d,,real » rW "7» 
to the blood-vessels; in no case does it escape into the 
general cavity of the body. In other respects, there is 
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no great advance in the apparatus of the lowest Verte- 
brates over that of the highest Mollnsks. A Fish's heart 

has, like that of an Oyster, 
two cavities, bat its position 
is reversed. Instead of driv- 
ing arterial blood over the 
body, it receives the return- 
ing, or venous, blood, and 
sends it to the gills. Re- 
collected from the gills, the 
blood is passed into a large 
artery, or aorta, along the 
bauk, which distributes it by 
a complex system of capil- 

Fiu. Diagram of u single IJetiit: */, , . . * 

nnrklc; e, ventricle: *, *eliw lending to lanes among tllC tlSSUeS. 
•ft**, a^rtmormnloTterj. Crtpilkrie8 linjte w j t|| 

the ends of the veins which pass the blood into the auri- 
cle"' (Figs, 71, 75). 

In Amphibians and in Reptiles generally (as Frogs, 
Snakes, Lizards, and Turtles), the heart has three ravines 
— two auricles and one ventricle. The venous blood from 
the body is received into the right auricle, and the purified 
blood from the lungs into the left. Both throw their con- 
tents into the ventricle, which pumps the mixed blood in 
two directions — partly to the lungs, and partly around the 
system (Fig. 76). Circulation is, therefore, incomplete, since 
the whole current does not pass through the lungs, and 
three kinds of blood are found in the body — arterial, ve- 
nous, and mixed. In many animals, however, arrange- 
ments exist which nearly separate the venous from the 
arterial blood. 

The ventricle of Reptiles is partially divided by a par- 
tition. In the Crocodile, the division is complete, so that 
there are really four cavities — two auricles, and two ven- 
tricles. But both ventricles send off aortas which cross 
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one another, and at that point a small aperture brings the 
two into communication. The venous mid arterial cur- 
rente are, therefore, mixed, 
but not within the heart, as 
hi the other Reptiles, nor so 
extensively. In the structure 
Of the heart, as well as in that 
of the gizzard, Crocodiles ap- 
proach the Birds. 

The Highest Form of the 
Circulating System is pos- 
sessed by the warm -blooded 
Vertebrates, Birds and Mam- 
mals, Not a drop of blood 
can make the circuit of the 
body without passing through 
the lungs, the circulation to and from those organs being 
as perfect as the distribution of arterial blood. The heart 
f s h 3 consists of four cavities — a 

right auricle and ventricle, and 
a left auricle and ventricle. In 
other words, it is a hollow mus- 
cle divided internally by a ver- 
tical partition into two distinct 
chambers, each of which is 
again divided by a valve into 
an auricle and a ventricle. The 
work of the right auricle and 
F n Q l:~r ' ri ~ E£ ^ntricle is to receive the blood 
\ iQfcrinr vrua en*»; Ittaapld f rorn the veins, and bend it to 

Viilve : right amine; *. ptilm<ma- ' 
ry tuJius . /, anparitir ?ena car* : 9t the lungs; while the other two 
|.«li»<iiwiry nrttrtv*. fc, nnria; Jr. IWI ° . , £ . 

:.ti:lcle; f.mUral valve; m» left veil- TCCelVe the blOOCl ffOm the 
iricl*;*. Kptom. lun g B an j prQpe | ifc over the 

body. The left ventricle has more to do than any other 
cavity. The two auricles contract at the same instant; 
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so also do the ventricles. The course 
of the current in Birds and Mammals 
is as follows : the venous blood 
brought from the system is discharged 
by two or three large trunks' 1 into 
the right auricle, which immediately 
forces it past a valve** into the right 
ventricle. The ventricle then con- 
tracts, and the blood rushes through 
the pulmonary artery past its semi- 
lunar valves into the lungs, where it 
is changed from venous to arterial, 
Fto. 7&. — ruu i>f areola- returning by the pulmonary veins to 
cl«- b, Tentrkie t+btuh the left auricle. I his sends it past 
SirSK^wSS calves into the left ventn- 

from the g\\)* t rf t mid c ] e which drives it past the semilunar 

nulling in the aortn,/; g, r 

veu« cava. valves into the aorta, and thence, by 

its ramifying arteries and capillaries, into all parts of the 
body except the lungs* 
From the systemic cap- 
illaries, the blood, now 
changed from arterial 
to venous, is gathered 
by the veins, and con- 
veyed back to the heart. 

The Rate of the 
Blood -current gener- 
ally increases with the 
activity of the animal, 
being most rapid in 
Birds." In Insects, 
however, it is compara- 
tively slow; but tins is 
because the air is taken 
to the blood— the whole 




Fin. 16. — A, Plan «f Cfrrnliittim In AmiihiWsi Jtir, 
Krjirile-: B, l*lnn *»f Urcnlatfnti In Bird* ftlifl 
Mummwlf: a, rijjht nnrirle receiving yen mi* 
blood from the pyMem ; b, left anrlclo receiving 
nrterinl blood from the lnngF; e, f\ vent rkle* 

nrnemlc artery, rein, and eaplllaiie*: 
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body being bathed in air, so that the blood has no need 
to hasten to a special organ. However, activity nearly 
doubles the rate of pulsation in a Bee. The motion in 
the arteries is several times faster than in the veins, but 
diminishes as the distance from the heart increases. In 
the carotid of the Horse, the blood moves 12^ inches per 
second; in that of Man, 10; in the capillaries of Man, 1 
to 2 inches per minute ; in those of a Frog, 1. 

The Cause of the Blood-current may be cilia, or the 
contractions of the body, or pulsating tubes or hearts. In 
the higher animals, the impulse of the heart is not the sole 
means: it is aided by the contractions of the elastic walls 
of the arteries themselves, the movements of the chest in 
respiration, and the attraction of the tissues for the arterial 
blood in the capillaries. In the Chick, the blood moves be- 
fore the heart begins to beat ; and if the heart of an animal 
be suddenly taken out, the motion in the capillaries will 
continue as before. It has been estimated that the force 
which the huruau heart expends in twenty-four hours is 
about equivalent to lifting 217 tons one foot. 



CHAPTER XIV* 

HOW ANIMALS BREATHE, 

Arterial Blood, in passing through the system, both 
loses and gains certain substances. It loses constructive 
material and oxygen to the tissues. These losses are made 
good from the digestive tract and breathing organ. It 
pains also certain waste materials from the tissues, which 
must be got rid of* Of these waste products, one, carbon 
dioxide, is gaseous, and is passed off from the same organ 
as that where the oxygen is taken in. This exchange of 
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gases between the animal and its surroundings is called 
Respiration. 

The First Object of Respiration is to convert venous 
into arterial blood. It is done by bringing it to the sur- 
face, so that carbon dioxide may be exhaled and oxygen 
absorbed. The apparatus for this purpose is analogous to 
the one used for circulation. In the lowest auimals, the 
two are combined. But in the highest, each is essentially 
a pump, distributing a fluid (in one case air, in the other 
blood) through a scries of tubes to a system of cells or 
capillaries. They are also closely related to each other: 
the more perfect the circulation, the more careful the pro- 
vision made for respiration. 

Respiration is performed either in air or in water. 
So that all animals may be classed as air-breathers or 
water - breathers. The latter are, of course, aquatic, and 
seek the air which is dissolved in the water. Land-snails, 
Myria pods, Spiders, Insects, Reptiles, Birds, and Mammals 
breathe air directly ; the rest, with few exceptions, receive 
it through the medium of water. In the former case, the 
organ is internal ; in the latter, it is more or less on the out- 
side. But however varied the organs— tubes, gills, or lungs 
—they are all constructed on the same principle— a thin 
membrane separating the blood from the atmosphere, 

il> Protozoa, Sponges and Polyps have no separate respir- 
atory apparatus, but absorb air, as well as food, from the 
currents of water passing through them or bathing the 
surface of their bodies. 

In the Star-fish, Sea-urchin, and the like, we find the 
n'r&t distinct respiratory organs, although none are exclu- 
sively devoted to respiration. There are two Bets of ca- 
nals — one carrying the nutrient fluid, and the other, radi* 
ating from a ring around the mouth, distributing aerated 
water, used for locomotion as well as respiration. This 
may be called the il water-pipe system." Besides this, 
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there are sometimes numerous gill-like 
fringes, which cover the surface of the body 
And probably aid in respiration (Fig. 39). 

Fresh-water Worms, like the Leech and 
Earth-worm, breathe by the skin. The body 
is always covered by a viscid fluid, which 
has the property of absorbing air. The air 
is, therefore, brought into immediate con- 
tact with the soft skin, underneath which 
lies a dense net-work of blood-vessels. 

But most water -breathing animals have 
gills. The simplest form is seen in Marine 
Worms: delicate veins projecting through 
the skin make a series of arborescent tufts 
along the side of the body; as these float 
in the water, the blood is purified/* Bi- 
valve Molluske have four flat gills, consist- 
ing of delicate membranes filled with blood- 
vessels and covered with cilia. In the Oys- 
ter, these ribbon l ike folds are exposed to 

the water when 
the shell opens; 
but. in the Clam, 
the mantle en- 
closes them, forming a tube, 
called trijtfitM) through which 
the water is driven by the 
cilia. The aquatic Ga&tero- 
pnds ( Univalves) have either 
tufts, like the WW ins, or comb- 
like ciliated gills in a cavity 
behind the head, to which the 
PTtitm™, '.'^trkto othoaw d Wftter is Emitted by a siphon. 

auricle* : *, i»«ricartHttm : /, p. J r 

oryt; a, veuoui *imu : *, fuot ; a. The Cuttle- tish has flat ijills 

branrhtal, or pjillljiJ, dumber; B, . , , , t . 

•pibuncbJai cLambw. covered by the mantle ; but the 

8 




Fto. 77,— Lob* worm 
(.4 r*»1<!*4a /uamto- 
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water is drawn in by muscular contractions of the mantle 
instead of by cilia. The end of the siphon through which 
it is ejected is called funnel. The gills of Lobsters and 
Crabs are placed in cavities covered by the sides of the shell 
(carapace); and the water is brought in from belli nd by the 
action of a scoop-shaped process attached to one of the 
jaws, which constantly bales the water out at the front. 

The perfection of apparatus for aquatic respiration is 
seen in Fishes. The gills are comb-like fringes snpported 
on four or live bony or cartilaginous arches, and contain 
myriads of microscopic capillaries, the object being to ex- 
pose the venous blood in a *tate of minute subdivision 
to streams of water. The gills are always covered. En 
bony fishes they are attached to the hinder side of bony 
arches, all covered by a flap of the skin, supported by 
bones (the gill-cover, or operculum), and the water escapes 
from the opening left at its hinder edge. In Sharks, the 
gills are plaeed in pouches which open separately (Figs. 
164 and 287). The act of 44 breathing water" resembles 
swallowing, only the water passes over the snrface of the 
gills instead of entering the gullet, 

<2) Air-breathers have 
tnii'itt it , or / iftffjs, The 
former consist of two 
principal tubes, which 
pass from one end of 
ihe body to the other, 
opening on the surface 
by apertures, called #pir* 
avh% resembling a row 
of button - holeB along 
the sides of the thorax 
and abdomen, and rami- 
fying through the small- 
est and most delicate organs, so that the air may follow 
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the blood wherever it circulates. To keep the pipes ever 
open, and at the same time leave them flexible, they are 
provided inside with an elastic spiral thread, 
like the rubber tube of a droptigfat Ins- 
piration is performed by the movements of 
the abdomen, as may be seen in the Bee 
when at rest. This "air-pipe system," as 
it may be termed, is best developed in In- 
sects. 

The "nerves" of an Insect's wing con- 
sist of a tube within a tube: the inner one M»«ff*IpNA 

. , . , , -i . blKlily mollified, 

is a trachea carrying air, and the outer one, S hnwti>g «in»tic 
sheathing it, is a blood-vessel. So perfect ^ ]thnaA - 
is the aeration of the whole body, from brain to feet, 
the blood is oxygenated at the moment when, and on the 
spot where, it is carbonized; only one kind of fluid is, 




n 

P»0. *t -Wcul Sutton of n E«: a. n\\mm*t»j rntml : K, rlorwl wwi; f , trftchf* 
ft, rtervou* curd. 



therefore, circulating — arterial. It is difficult to drown 
an Insect, as the water cannot enter the pures ; but if a 
drop of oil be applied to the abdomen, it falls dead at 
once, being suffocate*!. The largest spiracle is usually 
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found on the thorax, as un- 
der the wing of a Moth: 
such may be strangled by 
pinching the thorax* 

In Millipedes and Centi- 
pedes, the spiracles open 
into little sacs connected 
together by tubes; in Spi- 
ders and Scorpions, the 
spiracles, usually four in 
number, are the mouths of 

Luup .»f a Bird, mnguiAed : a, ihe cavity ; 6acs without the tubes, aild 
6, it* lining niembruoe itippurting blood- ... . ■ 

veswjla; e, perforations at the uriflcc* of the interior OI the SaC IS 
Hit lobnfar pa«Mge«, rf; ^Interlobular , x » . . n i j T j 

brwuonteg ih« tormiuni br ttUC h«* gathered into folds. Ijmd- 

»rth« pnlnirtoary ?<**•?]■ inpplylug itie g-^jU l, ave ui.n.o^lii or 

Military i»l«iu»,/ p to the mwhwur which 8,hm& Jia * e olie Spirit, or 
the air^em acce** by the tubular yawist*. aperttirt\On the left Side t>f 

the neck, leading to a large cavity, or sac, lined with tine 
blood-vessels. These sacs represent the primitive idea of 
a lini£, which is but an infolding <»f the skin, divided up 
into cells, and covered with capillary veins." 




Fig. TO,— Section through a bronchial tube. 
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Like the alimentary canal, the lungs of an animal arc 
really an inflected portion of the onter surface; so that 
breathing by the skin and breathing by lungs are one in 
principle. Indeed, in many animals, especially Frogs, res- 
piration is carried on by both lungs and skin. 

The lungs of Vertebrates are derived from the front 
part of the alimentary canal. In some Fishes, air is swal- 
lowed, which passes the whole length of the digestive 
tract, and is expelled from the amis. Here 
the whole canal serves for respiration. In 
Reptiles, Birds, and Mammals the hinder 
part of the intestine develops an outgrowth 
(the allantois) during embryo -life which 
serves as the embryo's breathing organ (Figs. 
170,171). 

All Vertebrates have two kinds of respir- 
atory organs in the course of their life. 
Fishes have gills; their lung (the air-blad- 
der) rarely serves as a functional respiratory 
organ, and is sometimes wanting. Amphibi- 
ans have gills while in the larval state. Some 
keep them throughout life; but all develop 
functional lungs, and also breathe by means 
of the skin. 

In the remaining Vertebrates, the allantois 
is the breathing organ of the embryo, and 
the lung is the breathing organ of the adult. 
The skin is of small or no importance in 
respiration. 

The lungs of Vertebrates are elastic mem- 
branous sacs, divided more or less into cavities 
(the air-cell*) to increase the surface. Upon 
the walls of the air-cells are spread the capil- 
lary blood-vessels. The smaller the cells, the ™t ij; 
greater the extent of surface upon which the Maui* 



Fin, $4. — Lung* 
of ft Snake: n. 
tmchea; r-. ik 
blfarfftiloa; c. 
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Wood is exposed to the influence of tlie air, nnd, therefore, 
the more active the respiration and the purer the blood. 
The lungs are relatively largest in Reptiles, and smallest in 
Mammals. But in the cold-blooded Amphibians and Rep- 
tiles, the air-cells are few and large; in the warm-blooded 
Birds and Mammals, they are exceedingly numerous and 
minute." In Birds and Mammals, the blood in the capil- 
laries is exposed to the air on all sides; in the Reptiles, 
on one only. Respiration is most perfect in Birds; they 
require, relatively to their weights, more air than Mam- 
mals or Reptiles, and most quickly die for lack of it. In 
Birds, respiration is not confined to the lungs; but, as in 
Insects, extends through a great part of the body. Air- 
sacs connected with the lungs exist in the abdomen and 
under the skin of the neck, wings, and legs. Even the 
bones are hollow for this purpose; so tiiat if the wind- 




FiQr So,— Lttu^fl of ■ Frojf: *, hjrold 
apparatus: 6. rartflajriuouft riui; nt 
root of the hinga- c t pulmonic > 
vepft-l*; J. ptilm<>iniry *ae* t having 
this peculiarity common to nil cold- 
blooded atr-breal Iters, that the tra- 
chea di«* not divide luto bronchial 
branch**, but terminates abruptly 
by orifice;* which open tit once luto 
the penernl cavity. A Cnrtilaginotlf 
net-work divide* the spuce into llt- 

tlc fncr, on 1 1n 1 Wrlll* nf which the 
capillaries ure i>|.re,ul. 




Fit*. 8fi. — DhHrlbntioii of Alr-tulx* in Mnm- 
m ilinn Lungs i a, larynx; *. trachea s e, rf, 
left and right bronchial tubes; e, /, g, the 
rarnUfciUlon*. In Man ihe ?nb<Ji vMon cmi 
ttnuen until the nltlmrtte lubes, are one twen- 
ty-flfih of an inch in diameter. Each Inbule 
represent* l« miniature Uic alructure of the 
entire luuy uf a Fmg- 
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pipe be tied, and an opening be made in the wing-bone, 
the bird will continue to respire. The right lung is usu- 
ally the larger; in some Snakes, the left is wanting en- 
tirely. In most Vertebrates, lungs are freely suspended; 
in Birds, they are fastened to the back. 

The lungs communicate with the atmosphere by means 
of the trachea, or windpipe, formed of a series of cartilag- 
inous rings, which keep it constantly open. It begins in 
the back part of the mouth, opening into the pharynx by 
a slit, called the glottis, which, in Mammals, is protected 
by the valve* like epiglottis* The trachea passes along 
the neck in front of 
the oesophagus, and 
divides into two 
branches, or brcm<:Jit\ 
one for each lung. 
In Birds and Mam- 
mals, the bronchial 
tubes, after entering 
the lungs, subdivide 
again into minute 
ramifications. 

Vertebrates are the sr.-skcteton „r . Fro* 

only animals that breathe through the mouth or nos~ 
trile. Frogs, having no ribs, and Turtles, whose ribs are 
soldered together into a shield, are compelled to swallow 
the air. Snakes, Lizards, and Crocodiles draw it into the 
lungs by the play of the ribs." Birds, unlike other ani- 
mals, do not inhale the air by an active effort; for that is 
done by the gpringing-back of the breast-bone and ribs to 
their natural position. To expel the air, the breast- bone 
is drawn down towards the back-bone by muscles, which 
movement compresses the lungs. 

Mammals alone have a perfect thorax— •'. a closed 
cavity for the heart and lungs, with movable walls (breast- 
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bone and ri b») and the diaphragm^ or muscular partition, 
separating it from the abdomen/' Inspiration (or filling 
tlie lungs) and expiration (or emptying the Inngs) are both 
accomplished by muscular exertion ; the former, by raising 
the ribs and lowering the diaphragm, tlius enlarging the 

capacity of the chest, in 
consequence of which the 
air rushes in to prevent a 
vacuum; the latter, by the 
ascent of the diaphragm 
and the descent of the ribs. 

As a rale, the more ac- 
tive and more muscular an 
animal, the greater the de- 
mand for oxygen. Thus, 
warm-blooded animals live 
fast, and their rapidly de- 
caying tissues call for rapid 
respiration ; while in the 
cold-blooded creatures the 
waste is comparatively 
slow. Respiration is most 
active in Birds, and least 
in water-breathing animals. 
The sluggish Toad respires 
more slowly than the busy 
Bee, the Moll nek more slowly than the Fish. But respi- 
rations, like beats of the heart, are fewer in large Mam- 
mals than in small ones. An average Man inhales about 
300-400 cubic feet of air per day of rest, and much more 
when at work. 

Another result of respiration, besides the purification 
of the blood, is tlie production of heat. The chemical 
combination of the oxygen in the air with the carbon in 
the tissues is a true combustion ; and, therefore, the more 




Pio, tinman Thorn rs a, vertebral col- 
umn; h, b% rib*, the hiwer ones fu1«z ; e, 
clavicle: e, intercostal miracle*, remoreil 
Ott the left aide to chow the dl/iphnij?m. d ; 
f t plllnrg of the flinphi H'jiu nUnrherl tf> the 
himbnr verlehriie; ft, muscles fur elevutlug 
the riba ; A, sternum. 
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active the animal and its breathing, the higher its temper- 
ature. Birds aud Mammals have a constant temperature, 
which is usually higher than that of the atmosphere (108° 
and 100° F. respectively). They are therefore called con- 
sbamt-Umperatured or warm-blooded. Other animals do 
not vary greatly in temperature from that of their sur- 
round in ga, and are called changeable temperatured or cold- 
hhtodal. Still, their temperature dm-s riot, a^ree exactly 
with that of the air or water* The Bee is from 3° to 10°, 
and the Earth-worm and Snail from 1J° to 2°, higher than 
the air. The mean temperature of the Carp and Toad is 
51°; of Man, 98°; Dog, 99°; Cat, 101°; Squirrel, 105°; 
Swallow, 111°. 



CHAPTER XV* 

SECRETION AND EXCRETION. 

In the circulation of the blood, not only are the nutrient 
materials deposited within the body in the form of tissue, 
but certain special fluids are separated and conveyed to 
the external or internal surfaces of the body. These flu- 
ids are of two kinds: some, like saliva, gastric juice, bile, 
milk, etc., are for useful purposes; others, like sweat and 
urine, are expelled from the system as useless or injurious. 
The separation of the former is called secretion; the re- 
moval of the latter is excretion. Both processes are sub- 
stantially aiike. 

In the lower forms, there are no special organs, but se- 
cretion and excretion take place from the general surface. 
The simplest form of a secreting organ closely resembles 
that of a respiratory organ, a thin membrane separating 
the blood from the cavity into which the secretion is to 

* See Appendix. 
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be poured. Usually, however, the cells of the membrane 
manufacture the secretion from materials furnished by the 
blood. Even in the higher animals, there are such secret- 
ing membranes. The membranes lining the nose and ali- 
mentary canal and enclosing 
the lungs, heart, and joints, 
secrete lubricating fluids. 

Tlie infolding of such a 
membrane into little sacs or 
short tubes (follicle*)* each 
having its own outlet, is the 
type of all secreting and ex- 
creting organs. The lower 
animals have nothing more 
complex, and the apparatus 
for preparing the gastric fluid 
attains no fm'ther develop- 
ment even in Man. When 

Fto. 8»--Th«e plana of wcretlng Mem- a c ] llgteP Q f t |, ege f u I] k'leS, or 
bnnje?. The heavy Hue repit avul« (tie 

areolar-vaaculur layer: the ne*i line I* saCS, discharge their Contents 

the hutemeut, or limiting membrane; , _, 

and the dntred Hih» tbe ejtltbellal layer: by One COmtllon dllCt, WC 

a ihowa Increiuw of surface by simple l_ - _ dl j__ J r». . ...t, 41, „. 

plaited or fri.^d potion*: nve ljaVe ft gUftiL But whetlier 

modes of hicrenw by r«cc»e», furmin* , ne mbrane, follicle, or gland, 

eimple gljmrK or f> illicit*; r, two forma y o ? 

ofcoin|>,mud B i«ud*. the organ is covered with a 

net- work of blood-vessels, and lined with epithelial cells, 
which are the real agents in the process. 

The chief Secreting Organs are the salivary glands^ 
gastric follicles, pancreas, and liver, all situated along the 
digestive tract. 

1. The salivary glands, which open into the month, se- 
crete saliva. They exiet in nearly all Vertebrates, higher 
Mollusks, and Insects, and are most largely developed in 
such as live on vegetable food. The saliva serves to lu- 
bricate or dissolve the food for swallowing, and, in some 
Mammals, aids nlso in digestion of starch.*" 
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2, The gastric follicles are minute tubes in the walls of 
the stomach secreting gastric juice. They are found in 
all Vertebrates, and in the higher Mul- 
lnsks and Arthropods. In the lower 
forms, a simple membrane lined with 
cells serves the same purpose. Under 
the microscope, the soft mucous mem- 
brane of the human stomach presents a 
honey-comb appearance, caused by nu- 
merous depressions or cells. At the bot- 
tom of these depressions are clusters of 
spots, which are the orifices of the tubu- 
lar follicles. The follicles are about -^ru 
of an inch in diameter, and number mill- 
ions. 

3. The pancreas, or "sweetbread," so 

. . » . Fio. 90.— Follicle* from the 

important in the process of digestion, 8iom«h »r • to* x 
exUte in all but the lowest animals. In S^T/KiSTftS 
irs structure it closely resembles the sab iwnu« epiiheijnn*. 
ivary glands. In the Cuttle-fish, it is represented by a 
sac; in Fishes, by a group of follicles. It is proportion- 
ally largest in Birds whose 
salivary glands are defi- 
cient. The pancreatic 
juice enters the duode- 
num. 

4. A so-called "liver" 
Is found in all animals 
having a distinct diges- 
tive cavity. In (fa lower 
animals its function has 
been shown to be that 
of a pancreas. Thus, in 
Polyps it is represented 
by yellowish cells lining the stomach; in Insects, by cells 




Fjfl. M.— Pancr*** of Man. n; jrnll-ttfiu!il*f j 
*, cystic duct; r.duct fr«*m ih* livtr , j>, jiy- 
lorlc t«3tc; #, L doudeuuro. 
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in the wall of the stomach ; in Mulln&ks, by a cluster of 
sacs, or follicles, forming a loose compound gland. In 
Vertebrates, a true liver, the largest gland in the body, 
is well defined, and composed of a multitude of lob- 
ules (which give it a granular appearance) arranged on 
the capillary veins, like grapes on a stem, and contain- 
ing nucleated secreting cells. It is of variable shape, 
but usually two, three, or five lobed, and is centrally 
situated — in Mammals, just below the diaphragm. In 
most Vertebrates, there is an appendage to the liver, 
called the gall-bladder ; which is simply i reservoir for 
the bile. 

The eo-called liver of Invertebrates is more like the 




92 — Liver of the Dog, F t V: D t duodenum and fnteatlnei; P, parjcre&i; r, 
rpleen ; ft, ttomacb, /. rectum 5 H, rltfbt kidney: Bf gall-bladder ; cystic 
duct; F, lobe nf liver directed 10 show dltiribut1«m nf porta) rein, VP, nod 
bepatlc V«lti t u*; <I, dlanbmffm; VC, veiia cava; C, beart. 
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pancreas of Vertebrates in function, as its secretion di- 
gests starches and albuminoids. The liver of Vcrte- 
hrates is both a secretory and an excretory organ. The 
bile performs an important, although ill-understood, func- 
tion in digestion, and also contains some waste products. 
The gland also serves to form sugar from part of the 
digested food, and may well be called a chemical work- 
shop for the body. In animals of slow respiration, as 
Crustaceans, Mollusks, Fishes, and Reptiles, fat accumu- 
lates in the liver, "Cod-liver oil n is an example. 

The great Excreting Organs are the lung^ the kid- 
ney*, and the skin ; and the substances which they re- 
PS0V6 from the system — carbonic acid, water, and urea — 
are the products uf decomposition, or organic matter on 
its way back to the mineral kingdom.* Different as these 
organs appear, they are constructed upon the same prin- 
ciple: each consisting of a very thin sheet of tissue sepa- 
rating the blood to be purified from the atmosphere, and 
straining out, as it were, the noxious matters. All, more- 
over, excrete the same substances, but in very different 
proportions: the lungs exhale carbon dioxide and water, 
with a trace of urea; the kidneys expel water, urea, and 
a little carbon dioxide; while the skin partakes of the nat- 
ure of both, for it is not only respiratory, especially among 
the lower animals, but it performs part of the work of the 
kidneys when they are diseased. 

1. The lungs (and likewise gills) are mainly excretory 
organs. The oxygen they impart sweeps with the blood 
through every part of the body, and unites with the tis- 
sues and with some elements of the blood. Thus are pro- 
duced heat and work, whether muscular, nervous, secre- 
tory, etc. As a result of this oxidation, carbon dioxide, 
water, and urea or a similar substance, are poured into the 
blood. The carbon dioxide and part of the water are 
passed off from the respiratory organs. This process is 
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more immediately necessary to life than any other: the 

arrest of respiration is fatal. 

2. While the lungs (and skin also, 

to a slight degree) are sources of 

gain as well as loss to the blood, the 

kidneys are purely excretory organs. 

Their main function is to eliminate 

the solid products of decay which 

cannot pass out by the lungs. In 

Mammals, they are discharged in 

solution ; but from other animals 

which drink little the excretion is 

more or lees solid. In Insects, the 

kidneys are gruiips of tubes (Figs. 

rro 5*.~s* cl io.i or iJumnu *M2); in the higher Mnllnsks, they 
Kidney, rtuwiag the tnbu- are represented bv spongy masses of 

lur p m n .11, grouped into . ... . „. , S 

ct»ne»; ?. the ur«iw, or vut. follicles (r ig. 4b); in Vertebrate?, 

let for l be secretion. . ,. - . « * 

they are weIbdevcio[»ed glands, two 
in number, and consist of closely packed tubes. 

3. The skin of the soft skinned animals, particularly of 
Amphibians and Mammals, is covered with minute pores, 
which are the ends of as many delicate tubes that lie 
coiled up into a knot within the true skin. These are 
the sweat-glands, which excrete water, and with it certain 
salts and gases. 

Besides these secretions and excretions, there are others, 
confined to particular animals, and designed for special 
purposes; such are the oily matters secreted from the 
skin of quadrupeds for lubricating the hair and keeping 
the skin flexible; the tears of Reptiles, Birds, and Mam- 
mals; the milk of Mammals; the ink of the Cuttle-fish; 
the poison of Jclly-tishes, Insects, and Snakes; and the 
silk of Spiders and Caterpillars, 
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CHAPTER XVI* 

THE SKIN AND SKELETON. 

The Skin, or Integument, is that layer of tissue winch 
covers the uiiter surface of the body. The term Skeleton 
is applied to the hard parts of the body, whether external 
or internal, which serve as a framework or protection to 
the softer organs, and afford points of attachment to mus- 
cles. If external, as the crust of the Lobster, it is called 
ExoakAt'ton ; if internal, as the bones of Man, it is called 
Enrfoskehttm. The former is a modification of the skin; 
the latter, a hardening of the deeper tissues, 

1. The Skin. — In the lowest forms of life, as Amoeba, 
there is no skin. The protoplasm of which they are com- 
posed is tinner outside than inside, but no membrane is 
present. In Infusoria, there is a very thin cuticle cover* 
ing the animal. They have thus a definite form, while 
the Amwhte continually change. Sponges and Hydras 
also have no true skin. Rut in rolyps, the outside Liver 
of the animal is separated into two portions — ecderon and 
enderon 1 ' — which may be regarded as partly equivalent 
to epidermis and dermis in the higher animals. These 
two layers are, then, generally present. The outer is cel- 
lular, the latter fibrous, and may contain muscular fibres, 
blood-vessels, nerves, touch-organs, and glands. It thus 
becomes very complicated in some animals. 

In Worms and Arthropods. The eellular layer, here 
called hypodermis, excretes a structureless cuticle, which 
may become very thick, as in the tail of the Horseshoe 
Crab, t>r may be hardened by deposition of lime-salts, as 
in many Crustacea. The loose skin, called the mantle, 
* See Appendix. 
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which envelopes the body of the Mollusk corresponds to 
the true skin of higher animals. The border of the man- 
tle is surrounded with a delicate fringe, and, moreover, 
contains minute glands, which secrete the shell and the 
coloring matter by which it is adorned. The Tnnicates 
have a leathery epidermis, remarkable for containing, in* 
stead of lime, a substance resembling vegetable cellulose. 

In Mammals, whose skin is most fully developed, the 
dermis is a sheet of tough elastic tissue, consisting of in- 
terlacing fibres, and containing blood-vessels, lymphatics, 
sweat-glands, and nerves. It is the part converted into 
leather when hides are tanned, arid attains the extreme 
thickness of three inches in the Rhinoceros. The upper 
surface in parts of the body is covered with a vast num- 
ber of minute projections, called papilla each containing 
the termination of a nerve; these are the essential agents 
in the sense of touch (Fig. 148). 71 They are best seen on 
the tongue of an Ox or Cat, and on the human fingers, 
where they are arranged in rows. 

Covering this sensitive layer, and accurately moulded 
to all its furrows and ridges, lies the bloodless and nerve- 
lees epidermis. It is that part of the skin winch is raised 
in a blister. It is thickest where there is most pressure 
or hard usage : on the back of the Camel it attains un- 
usual thickness. The lower portion of the epidermis 
(called fife mucostun) is comparatively soft, and consists 
of nucleated cells containing jtiginentgranules, on which 
the color of the animal depends. Towards the surface 
the cells become flattened, and finally, on the outside, are 
changed to horny scales (Fig. 2, <•). 

These scales, in the higher animals, are constantly wear- 
ing off in the form of senrf, and as constantly being 
renewed from below. In Lizards and Serpents, the old 
epidermis is cast entire, being stripped off from the head 
to the tail; in the Toad, it comes off in two pieces; in the 
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lie. »€.— Section of Skin from Hut**'* Noplrltr K, rpMerrnUi | D, driml-; 1, horny 
hiycr of epltWmla; rcte muriwum; 3, pupilary Inyrr of drritil* ; 4, eicuftury 
duct of a niilnripuroa*, nf Hwent, jland ; ft, glomerate, or c* m vul itled luto of tLe 
Mme; fi, hwir fitltkle ; 7, »eWeont |c I n i» «1 ; S inter ml vhcith of the hulr follicle: 
ft, bulb uf the hmr ; 10, niuas uf adipose tie* ua. 

Frog, in shreds; in Fishes unci some Moll neks, in the form 
of slime. However modified the epidermis, or whatever 
its appendages, the like process of removal goes on. Mam* 
mid s shed their hair; Birds, their feathers; and Crabs, 
their shells. When the loss is periodical, it is termed 
moulting. 

2. The Skeletons. — \ 1 i The Exoskeieton is developed 
by the hardening of the skin, and, with very few excep- 
tions, is the only kind of skeleton possessed by inverte- 
brate animals- The usnal forms are coral, shells, crusts, 
scales, plates, hairs, and feathers. It is horny or calca- 
reous: while the tndodunletim is generally a deposit of 
earthy material within the body, and is nearly confined 
to the Vertebrates. The exoskeleton may be of two kinds 
—dermal and epidermal. 

Some of the Protozoa, as PnfyrUfttHi and Forutnini* 
ffira^ possess siliceous and calcareous shells of the most 
beautiful patterns. The Toilet Sponge has a skeleton 

B 
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of horny fibres, which is the sponge uf commerce. Cor- 
al ie the solid framework of certain Polyps. There 
are two kinds: one represented by the common white 
coral, which is a calcareous secretion w ithin the body of 




Fie. 05.— 1, Vertical Section, and, t. TraiinTrre« Section, of a wlert dermic Corn! lite ■ 
a, m-Hith; ft, u?nucl«p; i-iomacb ; «A I nit<r mesenteric chamber; * t mesentery; 
/, Mtptniti : tu cniloderm : A, epithet . k, tbeca, or oatcr wall ; m, columella ; >*, 
fltiMil fnirtltiona; p, tabntn. i>r trnn*ver»e partition ; r, rclerobaje; a, oasneuebv- 
mn, or comm"" MiWtahce Connecting neighboring corallite*; t, ccloclerm; r, 
pall, or imperfect purtitHma. 

the Polyp, in the form of a cylinder, with partitions ra- 
dioing towards a centre {scleroderm) ; the other, repre- 
sented by the solid red coral of jewelry, is a central axis 
deposited by a group of Polyps on the outside {&vh r r<h 

base). The iirst 
sort is a dermal, the 
latter an epider- 
mal, exoskeieton. 

The skeleton of 
the Star-fish is a 
leathery skin in 
which are embed- 
ded calcareous par- 
ticles and plates. 
The Sea-urchin is 
covered with an 

Fm. 1Mw— Shell of Sea-urchin (CidarU) without ItBBplu"- - jj 'ii in 

inflexible shell ot 

elaborate and beautiful construction. The shell is really a 
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calcified skin, being a net-work of fibrous tissue and earthy 
matter. It varies in shape from a sphere to a disk, and 
consists of hundreds of angular pieces accurately fitted to- 
gether, like mosaic-work. These form ten zones, like the 
ribs of a melon 3 five broad ones alternating with five nar- 




Fn. »T,— Slruclur* of ^ir-H-iirclii]»« 4 S|>iup*: 1, a, ^plnc of Cifari* cut longitudinally s 
f. *, bull mid-**: k<- 1 Juiul j j», i>ediceUari* ; K, 3, Lmnnvrroo ftvUotin ut *plii«n of 

rower ones. The former (called intcramhulacra) are cov- 
ered with tubercles bearing movable spines. The narrow 
zones (called ambulacra \ as they are likened to walks 
through a forest) are pierced with small holes, through 
which project fleshy sucker- feet. 

The skin of the Lobster is hardened by calcareous de- 
posit into a *' crust," or shell; 1 ' hut, instead of forming 
one piece, it is divided into a series of segments, which 
move on each other. The number of these segment*, »ir 
rings, is usually twenty— five in the head, eight in the 
thorax, and seven in the abdomen. In the adult^ however, 
the rings of the head and thorax are often soldered to- 
gether into one shield, called oepkalo-thorax / and in the 
Horseshoe Crab the abdominal rings are also united. The 
shell of Crustaceans is periodically east off, for the ani- 
mals continue to grow even after they have reached their 
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mature form. This moulting is a very remarkable opera- 
tion. How the Lobster can draw its legs f rom their eases 

€ without un jointing 
s^y or splitting them 

jLjJr was i° n s a ? ux - 

zle. The flesh be 
comes soft, and is 
drawn through the 
joints, the wounds 
thns caused quickly 
healing. The east- 
otf skeleton is a per- 
fect copy of the an* 
imal, retaining in 
their places the del- 
icate coverings of 
the eyes and anten- 
nae, and even the 

Fio. 9$.— Diagram of nn Inmt: A, hwid bfwrfnjf the ]jui[|ir membrane of 
eye* aoii anltfiiiirc; It, prulhirnx, currying the flmt p 
pair of log*; C, meaothorax, carrying the aactmd tllC Stomach With its 
pair of legu nail firrt pntr of wing*; D, meiulhomx, . 
curry tn^r tUv 0iir<l pnlr nf Ivjr- and second pnlr uf teeth, 
wing*; Kt nlKiompti, wttb uvipoallor, F; 1, coxa. «r T | , f 
nip; t, iriH-haiiTer ; 3, femur, or tMgh: 4, Ubla, i»r A ue ,m ' 'V t,ut5t 
thauk; ft, tan*Ui.,or |mI| 6, claw, f I tt6e ctg differs 

from that of Crustaceans in consisting mainly uf a horny 
substance called ehitin and in containing no lime. The 
head, thorax, and abdomen are distinct, and usually con- 
gist of fourteen visible segments — one for the head, three 
for the thorax (called prothorax, metoihorax, and metatho* 
rax\ and ten for the abdomen. The antenme, or feelers, 
legs, and wings, as well as hairs, spines, and scales, are ap- 
pendages of the skeleton. As Insects grow only during 
the larval, or caterpillar, state, moulting is confined to that 
period. These skeletons are epidermal, deposited in suc- 
cessive layers, from the inside, and are, therefore, capable 
of but slight enlargement when once formed. 
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The shells of Molltisks are well-known examples of exo- 
skeletons. The mantle, or loose skin, of these animals se- 
cretes calcareous earth in successive layers, converting the 
epidermis into a "shell."" So various and characteristic 
is the microscopic character of shells, that a fragment is 
sometimes sufficient to determine the group to which it 
belongs. Many shells resemble that of the Fresh- water 
Mussel (Unto), which is composed of three parts: the ex- 
ternal hrown epidermis, of horny texture; then the pris- 
matic portion, consisting of minute columns set perpen- 
dicularly to the surface; and the internal nacreous layer, 
or " mother-of-pearl, 17 made up of exceedingly thin plates. 
The pearly lustre of the last is due to light falling upon 
the outcropping edges of wavy laminae/* In many cases, 
the prismatic and nacreous layers are traversed by minute 
tabes. Another typical shell-structure is seen in the com- 
mon Cone, a section of which shows three layers, besides 
the epidermis, consisting of minute plates set at different 
angles. The Nautilus shell is composed of two distinct 
layers: the outer one having the fracture of broken china ; 
the inner one, nacreous. 

Most living shells are made of one piece, as the Snail; 
these are called " univalves/' Others, as the Clam, con- 
sist of two parts, and are called " bivalves." In either 
case, a valve may be regarded as a hollow cone, growing 
in a spiral form. The ribs, ridges, or spines on the out- 
side of a shell mark the successive periods of growth, and, 
therefore, correspond to the age of the animal. The 
figures on the following page show the principal parts 
of the ordinary bivalves and univalves. The valves of a 
bivalve are generally equal, and the umboncs, or beaks, a 
little in front of the centre. The valves are bound to- 
gether by a ligature near the urn bones, and often, also, by 
means of a "hinge" formed by the "teeth " of one valve 
interlocking into cavities in the other. Tite aperture of 
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a univalve ia frequently closed by a horny or calcareons 
plate, called "operculum," which the animal carries on its 
back, and which is a part of the exo- 
skeleton. The shells of Mollnsks 
are epidermal, and are, therefore, 
dead and incapable of true repair. 
When broken, they can bo mended 





Ft$. 99. ~ Left Valve of ji Htvulvi! Mullwk (Cf/ttwrca 
rariw): ft, hinge HjpUMflll v, umbo; L tumile | 
c, cardinal, aud /. Intend teeth; a, a', hhih.-- 
eiooe of the anterior nnd posterior adductor mus- 
cle*; p t pallia] 1rnpr«»tim ; *, eliiui 1 , occupied by 
Ibe retractor of the aipbonB. 



Pt©> 100. — Section of a Spiral 
Univalve {Triton cortngatiu) t 
a, apex; ft, spire; *, suture; 
d, posterior canal; e» onter 
lijj of the ;»j«?rtLire ; /, nute- 
rfor cuual. 



only by the animal pouring out lime to cement the parts 
together. They cannot grow together, like a broken bone. 

Imbedded in the back of the Cuttle-fish is a very light 
epongy "bone," which, as already observed, is a secretion 
from the skin, and therefore belongs to the exoskeleton. 
It lias no resemblance to true bone, but is formed, like 
shells, of a number of calcareous plates. Nevertheless, 
the Cuttle-fish does exhibit traces of an endoskeleton: 
these are plates of curtilage, one of which surrounds the 
brain, and hence may be culled a skull. To this cartilage, 
not to the M cuttle-bone," the muscles are attached. 

In Vertebrates, t lie exoskt'letoii is subordinate to the 
endoskeleton, and is feebly developed in comparison. It 
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is represented by a great variety of appendages to the 
skin, which are mainly organs for protection, not for snp 
port. Some are horny 
developments of the ep- 
idermis, snch as hairs, 
feathers, nails, claws, 
hoofs, horns, and the 
scales of Reptiles; oth- 
ers arise from the hard- 
ening of the dermis by 
calcareous matter, as the 

r i?« i » Fio, W,— Skeletal Architecture In theArrrmlil- 

scales of Fishes, the bony l0t rtowlttK the nlniU , u u f tb . c*™^ ta the 

plates of Crocodiles and 

Turtles, and the shield of the Armadillo, 

The scales of Fishes (and likewise the spines of their 
vertical fins) lie imbedded in the overlapping folds of the 
skin, and are covered with a thin, slimy epidermis. The 
scales of the bony Fishes (Perch, Salmon, etc.) consist of 





Fio. lOt— Diagrammatic Section of the Skin are. FUli (Cbrjt) : n, farm, rhowtng lam* 
iiiAted •Uuclltre wllh verllcal fllire*, h z c, gristly layer; #, Limlimtrd layer, with 
cftJcereoa* grnuuloa ; d t eiiperfklal portion developing into rcnSe* ; / t *cnle-plt, 

two layers, slightly calcareous, and marked by concentric 
and radiating lines. Those of the Shark have the structure 
of teeth, while the scutes, or plates, of the Crocodiles, 
Turtles, and Armadillos are of trne bone. 

The scales of Snakes and Lizards are horny epidermal 
plates covering the overlapping folds of the true skin. 
In some Turtles these plates are of great size, and are 
railed ** tortoise-shell they cover the scutes. The scales 
on the legs of Birds, and on the tail of the Beaver and 
Rat, have the same structure, >uiils are flattened horny 
plates developed from the upper surface of the fingers 
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Fig. 1*»3,— Vertinil Section of the Forefoot afflM BmM 
(middle dfgil}: l t 2, 4, proxtimil, middle, and di*tni, 
<r tniL:n!il, |jUri>nii«;«fi 3, ee*nmuid, ur nm-butip : 5, 
ft, 7, Lendim*; 9, elaallc lln*ne, 8, 10, interim! nnd 
external flour of lln? t>otif; U. I'si, I hum mil mid exier- 

tuil Willi-, 



and toes. Claws 
are sharp conical 
nails, being devel- 
oped from the sides 
as well as upper 
surface; and hoofs 
are blunt cylin- 
drical claws. Hol- 
low horns, as of the 
Ox, may be likened 
to claws sheathing 
a boHy core. The 
horn of the Rhinoc- 
eros is a solid mass 
of epidermal fibres. 
"Whalebone," the 



rattles of the Rattlesnake, and the 
beaks of Turtles and Birds, are like- 
wise epidermal. 

ILiirs, the characteristic clothing 
of Mammals, arc elongated horny 
cones, composed of "pith'' and 
"crust." The latter is an outer 
layer of minute overlapping scales, 
which are directed towards the 
point, so that nibbing a human 
hair or fibre of wool between the 
thumb and finger pushes the root- 
end away. The root is bulbous, 
and is contained in a minute de- 
pression, nr snc, formed by an in- f^m~&dik+«nuiim>tnA 
folding of t!,e skin. Hafn «* .»..- ^f^^'J^. 
ally set obliquely into the skin, dermic «nie», tiw inn* 

. « ... '„ » i » r p fanning the o«« cowriiu; 

Porcupines quills and Hedgehogs orthe»hrin,beiii,.i[j.brk'at-ii. 

« i . - U»e root ornHct* of miuuljir 

epmes make an easy transition to M ii»io«de4 with pigment. 
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feathers, wfcSflh differ from hairs only in splitting up into 
numerous laminte. They are the most complicated of all 
the modifications of the epidermis. 
They consist of a u quill** (answer- 
ing to the bulh of a hair), and a 
"shaft,*' supporting the " vane/ * 
which is made up of " barbs," ** bar- 
bules," and interlocking ** process 
es." The quill alone is hollow, and 
has an orifice at each end. The 
feather is moulded on a papilla. the 
shaft lying in a groove on one side 
of it, and the vane wrapped around 
it. When the feather emerges from 
the skin, it unfolds itself. Tims 
shaft and vanes together resemble 
the quill split down one side and 
spread out. 

The teeth of Mollnsks, Worms, 
and Arthropods are also epidermal 
structures. Those of Vertebrates are 
mixed in their origin, the dentine be- 
ing derived from the dermis and the 
enamel from the epidermis. In all 
cases teeth belong to theexoskeleton. 

<2> The Endoskeleton, as we have 
seen, is represented in the Cuttle- 
fish. With this and some other 
exceptions, it is peculiar to Verte- 
brates. In the Cuttle-fish, and some Fishes, as the Stur- 
geon and Shark, it consists of cartilage; but in all others 
(when adult) it is bone or osseous tissue. Yet there is a 
diversity in the composition of bony skeletons; that of 
fresh- water Fishes contains the least earthy matter, and 
that of Birds the most. Hence the density and ivoi v 




Fin. 106. -Parti of n Kimthtr: 
a, quill, or bnrrr) . &, ►li.ifi . c, 
vnnc> or b#«»rd; •«<»*■* >rjr 
plum?, r*r <Jnwn , *, /, Umrr 
niul «t"|' pr umbilicus "ri* 
ftc*, loading to ih« Interior 
of the quill. 
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whiteness of the bones of the Utter, Unlike the shells of 
Mollusks and the cnist of the Lobster, which grow by the 
addition of layers to their borders, bones are moist, living 
parts, penetrated by blood-vessels and nerves, and covered 
with a tough membrane, called periosteum, for the attach- 
ment of muscles. 

The surface of bones is compact; but the interior may 
be solid or spongy (as the bones of Fishes, Turtles, Sloths, 
and Whales), or hollow (as the long bones of Birds ami 
the active quadrupeds). There are also cavities (called 
"sinuses") between the inner and outer walls of the skull, 
as is remarkably shown by the Elephant. The cavities in 
the loug bones of quadrupeds are filled with marrow; 
those in the long bones of Birds and it) skulls contain air. 

The number of bones not only differs in different ani- 
mals, but varies with the age of an individual. In very 
early life there are no bones at all; and ossification, or 
the conversion of cartilage into bone, is not completed 
until maturity. This process begins at a multitude of 
points, and theoretically there are as many bones in a 
skeleton as centres of ossification. But the actual number 
is usually much less — a result of the tendency of these 
centres to coalesce. Thus, the thigh-bone in youth is 
composed of live distinct portions, which gradually unite. 
So in the lower Vertebrates many parts remain distinct 
which in the higher are joined into one* The occiput or 
bone at the base of Man's skull is the union of four bones, 
which are seen separate in the skull of the Fish, or of a baby* 

A complete skeleton, made up of all the pieces which 
might enter into its composition, does not exist. Every 
Vertebrate has some deficiency. All, except Ainphioxus, 
have a skull and backbone; but in the development of 
the various parts, and especially of the appendages, there 
is endless variety. Fishes possess a great number of skull- 
bonee, but have no fingers and toes. The Snake has plenty 
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of ribs and tail, but no breast-bone ; the Frog has a breast- 
bone, but neither tail nor ribs. As the skeleton of a Fish 
\s too complicated for the primary student, we will select 
fur illustration the skeleton of a Lion — the type of quad- 




rupeds. It should be remembered, however, that all Ver 
tebrates are formed on one plan. 

In the lowest Vertebrate, Atnphioxus, the only skeleton 
is a cartilaginous rod running from head to tail. There is 
no skull, nor ribs, nor limbs. In the cartilaginous Fishes, 
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the backbone is only partially ossified. But usually it 
consists of a number of separate bones, called vertebra, ar- 
ranged along the axis of the body. They range in number 
from 10 in the Frog to 305 in the Boa-constrictor. The 
skull, with its appendages, and the vertebra?, with the ribs 
and sternum, make up the axial skeleton. The shoulder 
and pelvic girdles and the skeleton of the limbs constitute 
the appendicular skeleton. 

A typical vertebra consists of a number of bony pieceB 
so arranged as to form two arches, or hoops, connected by 



& 




Tic lOT.—Vertelifie— A. cervical : B, dnrwi?: 1, centrnm ; 4, trnn-rpme piwes*, con- 
taining fomnieu, a, Tor nrlerj; 5, articular procew; 3, ppiimd* processor iieornl 
Aplne ; 1, ileum! mnul ; fi, Oct* for fiend of rib, the tubercle of tUe rib fitting in 
a foccL on tli« pr :«ce««, 4 ; 6, lamins, or nearapnpbj §os. 

a central bone, or centrum" The upper hoop is called 
the neural arch, because it encircles the spinal marrow; 
the lower hoop is called the ha mat arch, because it en- 
closes the heart and the great central blood-vessels. An 
actual vertebra, however, is subject to so many modifica- 
tions, that it deviates more or less from this ideal type. 
Selecting one from the middle of the bacic for an exam- 
ple, we see that the centrum sends off from its dorsal side 
two branches, or processes, called neurapop/tt/w*. These 
meet to form the neural arch, under which is the neural 
canal, and above which is a process called the neural 
spine. On the anterior and posterior edges of the arch 
are smooth surfaces, or sygapophy&w, which in the natural 
state are covered with cartilage, and come in contact with 
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the corresponding surfaces of the preceding and succeed- 
ing vertebras. The bases of the arch are notched in front 
and behind, so that when two vertebra? are put together a 
round opening (intervertebral foramen) appears between 
the pair, giving passage to the nerves issuing from the 
spinal cord. From the sides of the arch, blunt transverse 
processes project outward and backward, called diapnphy- 
etx. Such arc the main elements in a representative ver- 
tebra. The luemal arch is not formed by any part of the 
vertebra, but by the ribs and breast-boiio. Theoretically, 
however, the ribs are considered as elongated processes 
fruin the centrum (pleurapophyses) y and in a few cases a 
haemal spine is developed corresponding to the neural 
spine. 

The vertebrae are united together by ligaments, but 
chiefly by a very tough, dense, and clastic substance be- 
tween the centra. The neural arches form a continuous 
canal which contains and protects the spinal curd; hence 
the vertebral column is called the neurotic* It Ion. The 
column is always more or less curved; but the beautiful 
sigmoid curvature is peculiar to Man. The vertebras 
radually increase in size from the head towards the end 
of the trunk, and then diminish ti> the end of the tail - 
The neural arch and centrum are seldom wanting; the 
first vertebra in the neck has no centrum, and the hist in 
the tail is all centrum. The vcrtebne of the extremities 
(head and tail) depart most widely from the typical form. 

The vertebral column in Fishes and Snakes is divisible 
into three regions — head, trunk, and tail. In the higher 
animals there are six divisions of the vertebral column: 
the skull, and cervical, dorsal, lumbar, sacmK and caudal 
vertebra*. 

The skull" is formed of bones whose shape varies 
greatly from that of typical vertebrae The number <<f 
distinct bones composing the skull is greatest in Fishes, 
and least in Hirds: this arises partly from the fact that 
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BONES OF THE MAMMALIAN SKULL* 



B RAH? -CASE , 



HASH. 
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tympanic. 



#** ESPI/KXOtD. 



SASisruzsittv. 



EJtOCCIPlTAL- 



PRKIIAJLILLA. M AXILLA. PALATlME. PTERYGOID. 
LOWER SAW, OR MAMH0LE. 



KVOID ARCH. 



THE SKULL OF THE DOG. 
Flo. 108.—L T nder ratface. Fio. loo. — C[jper anrfaoe. Fio, Un.—Lpfigilttdtonl «r- 

Ileal *ect-ion; KU^-huir liAtnrul »U<? SO, MJpruoCcl|il(ul ; tfjti, vn»ccl(ill»t ; C(J, 

baa (occipital ; interparietal ; /An, parietal; JV, frontal : *qtianio*al ; Jfa, 
malar; £, lachrymal; Mx, maxilla : /'Jfr, prem.ixlUa : A*,na*al; JUT, maxMo. 
turblinn : AT, ethnmiurbinnL Mt\ titled portion of the me*ethmold; Ctf. cr!- 
briform, i>r aieve-Uke. plate of the elhmnturuirjul j TO, vumer ; pre^phennld | 
OS, orbtlaephennid ; Jtf, ulhphennid ; ZiX, hnilpphew>id ; t l l, palatine: ft, 
pterygoid; /Vr, periolic ; fy, tympanic bulla ; an, anterior nanal aperture ; ap, 
or apf r anterior palatine foramen : ppf, posterior pahitlue for a met i ; 10, Infra- 
orbital fornmen ; y<f t poatnrblta) procea* of frontal buna ; vp, optic foramen : a/, 
tphennidul ttswiwe; fr, foramen roiaudiim, and .interior opening of nllephenoid 
cniml ; UBy popterlor opening nf uli-ptietji-i J canal: /", f' •rumen ovale; Am, fora- 
men hirer n in medium: glenoid r»n«ca ; p**t glenoid proceea ; p<if T p*wl- 
glenoid foramen; «irn, exlernul auditory menimi; #ih, MylornaMold fot Allien ; 
0p t foramen Inrenim p***toi i in* . <■/. condylar foramen ; pp, paroccipiul proceaa; 
ee, oeclpltul condyle ;/»«. foramen rnjiu'iiuui; a, nn^ulat pn . ■, -> tu[>hy ul 
the fnandlhle wheie it unites with the left rnmnt ; M, Inferior denial canal, oi, 
condyle; rp, eoronoid J>n*ce« ; the ■ lurih area tlie pari of the oanltim In which 
the Condyle \n anirutnted wh*n the mandible l« In place; The upper border >n 
which the teeth ate Implanted ia called alveolar; *K *h, eh, hh, fa, hyoldean ap- 
paratus, or am Un ju,r % anpportlnjt Ihe tongue. In the «kull* >f old animal*, 
there art three tld^»; inriuifti(, behind , aiif/rffrtr, median, <-n Uir nj jM-r uniru-e; 
and <nprn>rhtuti, acroaa the fron la I, In the re»fioR at the ejebrowi. The U»l l» 
highly developed 111 the Gorill.i alt,! otlief Aj**. 



• [n th?i diagTam, modified fnim Fltiiley'i", the Stallriied bone" are atnule ; 1h« 

re»l are d»iible. Tho*e in the III f the Kihrm id f,,rm the i'mtiw -facial Ant: 

tbe^e, with the other uphenolda and «*cclpllala» are developed la cartilage; the real 
are membrane bonce. In the Human tkull, the fi ur uccipiul? cmile^e intu oim. 
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the bones remain separate in the former case, while 
those of the chick become united together (anchylosed) 
in the fnll- grown Bird; but many bones are present 
in the Fish which have no representatives in the Bird. 
The skull consists of the brain -case and the face. The 
principal parts of the skull, as shown in the Dog's, are: 
1. The occipital bone behind, enclosing a large hole, or 
foramen magnum, on each side of which are rounded 
prominences, called condyles, by which the skull articulates 
with the first cervical vertebra. 2. The two parietal bones. 
3. The two frontal bones. These live form the main walls 
of the skull. 4. The sphenoid, on the floor of the skull in 
front of the occipital, and consisting of six pieces. 5. The 
two temporal bones, in which are situated the ears. In 
Man each temporal is a single bone; but in most animals 
there are three or more — the periotic, tympanic, and squa- 
mosal. 6. The malurs, or " choek-boues," each of which 
sends back a process to meet one from the squamosal, 
forming the zygomatic arch. 7. The two nasals, forming 




Pro. 111.— Sknll of the Horse: 1, premBxillary bone; 2, upper Inciters; 8, upper 
canines; 4, superior maxillary, 5, infraorbital foramen; 6, snperior maxillary 
spine; 7, nasal bones ; 8, lachrymal; 9, orbital cavity; 10, lachrymal fossa: 11, 
malar; 12, npper molars; 13, frontal; 16, zygomatic arch; 16, parietal; 17, oc- 
cipital protnberance : 18, occipital crest; 19, occipital condyles; 90, styloid proc- 
esses; 21, petrons bone; 22, basilar process; 23, condyle of inferior maxillary; 
24, parietal cre*t ; 28, inferior maxillary; 26, lower molars; 27, anterior maxillary 
foramen; 28, lower canines; 29, lower incisors. 
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the roof of the nose. 8. The two maxilla; that part of 
the upper jaw in which the canines, premolars, and molars 
are lodged. 9. The two premaxilh*, in which the upper 
incisors are situated, 10. The two palatini which, with 
the maxillary I >o nee, form the roof of the month. There 
are two appendages to the skull : the mandible, or lower 
jaw, whose condyles, or rounded extremities, Ht into a 
cavity (the glenoid) in the temporal bone; and the hyaid 
bone, situated at the root of the tongue. 

The simplest form of the skull is a cartilaginous box, 
as in Sharks, enclosing the brain and supporting the car- 
tilaginous jaws and gill arches. In higher Fishes this box 
is overlaid with bony plates and partly ossified. In Frogs 
the skull is mainly bony, although a good deal of the car- 
tilage remains inside the bones. In higher Vertebrates the 
cartilage never makes an entire box, and early disappears. 

The cervical vertebra?, or bones of the neck, are peculiar 
in having an oritico on each side of the centrum for the 
passage of an artery. The first, called atlas, because it 
supports the head, has no centrum, and turns on the sec- 
ond, called axis, around a blunt process, called the o*lon- 
toid. The centra are usually wider than deep, and the 
neural spines very short, except on the last one. The 
number of cervical vertebra ranges from 1 in t lie Frog 
to 25 in the Swan. 

The dorsal vertebra are such as bear ribs, which, uniting 
with the breast-bone, or sternum^ form a bony arch oVer 
the heart and lungs, called the thorax. The sternum may 
be wanting, as in Fishes and Snakes, or greatly developed, 
as in Birds. When present, the first vertebra whose ribs 
are connected with it is the first dorsal. The neural spine* 
of the dorsal series are generally long, pointing backward. 

The lumbar vertebra* arc the massive vertebrae lying in 
the loins between the dorsals and the hip-bones. 

The sacral vertebra* lie between the hipbones, und are 

10 
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generally consolidated into one complex bone, called so* 
crura. 

The caudal vertebra are placed behind the sacrnm, and 
form the tail. They diminish in size, losing processes and 
neural arch, till finally nothing is left but the centrum. 
They number from 3 or 4 in Man to 270 in the Shark. 

Besides the lower jaw, hyoid, and ribs, Vertebrates 
have other appendages to the spinal column — two pairs 
of limbs.' 9 The fore limb is divided into the pectoral 
arch (or shoulder girdle), the arm, and the hand. The 
arch is fastened to the ribs and vertebrae by powerful 
muscles, and consists of three bones, the scapula, or shoul- 
der-blade, the coracoid, and the clavicle, or collar-bone. 
The scapula and coracoid are generally united in Mam- 
mals, the latter forming a process of the former ; and the 
clavicles are frequently wanting, as in the hoofed animals. 
The humerus, radius, and ulna are the bones of the arm, 
the first articulating by ball-and-socket joint with the 
scapula, and by a hinge-joint with the radius and ulna. 
The humerus and radius are always present, but the ulna 
may be absent. The bones of the hand are divided into 
those of the carpus, or wrist; the metacarpus, or palm; 
and the phalanges, or fingers. The fingers, or "digits," 
range in number from 1 to 5. 

The hind limb is composed of the pelvic arch (or hip- 
bones), the leg, and the foot. These parts correspond 
cldsely with the skeleton of the fore limb. Like the 
shoulder, the pelvic arch, or os innominatum, consists of 
three bones — ilium, ischium, and pubis. The three are 
distinct in Amphibians, Reptiles, and in the young of 
higher animals; but in adult Birds and Mammals they 
become united together, and are also (except in Whales) 
solidly attached to the sacrum. The two pelvic arches 
and the sacrum thus soldered into one make the pelvis. 
The leg-bones consist of thejfemw, or thigh ; the tibia, or 
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shin-bone; and the or splint-bone. The rounded 

head of the feruur tits into a cavity (acetabulum) In the 
pelvic arch, while the lower end articulates with the tibia, 
and sometimes (as in Birds) with the fibula also. An ex- 
tra bone, the paU'lla t or knee-pan, is hung in a tendon in 
front of the joiut between the femur and tibia of the high- 
er animals. The foot is made up of the tarsus^ or ankle; 
the metatarsus or lower instep; and the phalange^ or 
toes. The toes number from 1 in t lie Horse to 5 in Man. 

Certain parts of the skeleton, as of the skull, are firmly 
joined together by zigzag edges or by overlapping; in 
either case the joint Is called a suture. But the great 
majority of the bones are intended to move one upon an- 
other. The vertebra* are locked together by their proc- 
esses, and also by a tough fibrous substance between the 
centra, so that a slight motion only is allowed. The limbs 
furnish the best examples of movable articulations, as the 
ball-and-socket joint at the shoulder, and the hinge joint 
at the elbow. The bones are held together by ligaments, 
and, to prevent friction, the extremities are covered with 
cartilage, which is constantly lubricated with an unctuous 
fluid called synvuia. 
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Tiq. IIS. — Skeleton or the Tortoise (plaatron removal ; a, ccrrJcal Tcrtebm; c f dor* 
aal vertebra ; rf, rlb»; *% margfmtl boned of the earn pace; f, scapula ; k, precora- 
eold ; f>, coracotd ; /, pelvis ; i, femur ; g, tibia ; /l, fibula. 




F*o. lift*— Skeleton of a Ynlrare: 1, ernninm— the part* of which are aeparable only 
In i he chick; i, cervical vertebra?: 3, d<>r»al; 4, coccyjreaf, or can da) ; the Inmbar 
IkOd McrAl are consolidated : 5. rib-*: G, sternum, or Ineaet-bnne, extraordinarily 
developed i T, fnrciilurn, clavicle, or '* wlnh-b.mo ; ' 1 S, crnroidi 9, t-diptiU - t 1<>, 
humerus; ll + ulna, with rudimcnlnry radiu*; 12, metacarpal* ; 13, iibuliin^s or 
the ^reat diRit or tbe wliiij: If.tbumb; M,nclvt«; in, femur ; 16, tibia-kir*us and 
fibula, or cro*; IT, utr»o-metiitiir*u-; IS, internal digit, or toe, formed of three 
phalanges ; the middle toe has four phalange*, ; the ooler, five; and tbo back toe, 
or thumb, two. 
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Fw. 11T,— Skeleton of the Horn {E<jnun raknllu*) : 54, pn?mn*Hhry : 12, fi>ram*n ?n 
the maxillary: 15, umI : 9, orbit : 19, corotmld prnce#e nf lower Jaw : 11, nrUem 
of Implantation for th« ni!ii»M?t«jr mu*clc ; there arr wvcn rervlcj»l vertebra*, nine- 
teen duriMiU D-D; Ave lomW, o-*.- flve -ncral. /-f; ami aevvuteen CAndai, i*-r; 
51. acapnia, or ihoalder.hlade : i. *pine, or creat ; A, ooracnid pr.>eeee (Acromion 
wanting); 1, flirt pair or rib* {clavicle wanting, ac in nil f Dentate*) : «.rternnm; 
*, abaft of humerus; 6, deltoid ride* : bond flttlit* In the glenoid carlty of the 
acapnia— near It it a great tnb*ro*ity for the attachment nf « powerful muscle 
*, condyle* ; Mi radius, to which \« firmlj ancbytoeed a rudimentary ulna, », thr 
olecranon ; flfl, the seven bnnea nf the carpus, or wrist ; G7, large metacarpal, or 
"Cannon-bone," with two " «plliit-bnne* B8. fetlock-Joint ; 59, phalange* of the 
developed digit, c^rrewponding to the third Anger in Man ; 6% pelvic: 03, the 
great trochanter, or prominence on the femar, 45 : flA, tibia : 67, rudimentary 
flhttla; C&, hock, or heel, fairly called knee ; at, metatarsal*. 
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CHAPTER XVII * 

HOW ANIMALS MOVE. 

1. The power of animal motion is vested in protoplasm, 
cilia, and muscles, The power of contractility is one of 
the ultimate physiological properties of protoplasm, like 
sensibility and the power of assimilation. Protoplasmic 
animals, like the Amoeba and Rhizopoda, move by the 
contractility of their protoplasm, as also may the germs 
of higher animals upon the yolk of the egg. Protoplasm 
may be extended into projections called pseudopodia f by 
whoso contraction the animal may move (Fig. 185). 

Infusoria, and nearly all higher animals, possess cilia 
(Fig, 18S). These are short microscopic tli reads of proto- 
plasm (Fig. 2, b) which have tlie power of bending into a 
sickle-shape and straightening out. As they bend much fast- 
er than they straighten, and as they all work together, they 
can cause motion of the animal, or may serve to produce 
currents in the water, the animal remaining at rest. They 
are seen on the outside of Infusoria, and of very many 
embryos of higher animals, serving ns paddles for locomo- 
tion ; they fringe the gills of the Oyster, creating currents 
for respiration ; and they line the passage to our lungs to 
expel the mucus. Flagella (Figs. 187, 189) are a sort of 
long cilia, which are thrown into several curves when ac- 
tive, resembling a whip-lash, whence their name. Both 
cilia and flagclla seem to be wanting in Arthropods. 

The cause of ciliary motion is unknown. Their one- 
sided contraction is their property, as the straight con- 
traction of the inuscle-fibre belongs to it. No structure 
can, however, be seen in thein with the microscope. No 

* 8ee Appendix. 
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nerves go to them, yet they work in concert, waves of 
motion passing over a surface covered with cilia, as over 
a field of grain moved by the wind. 

1. Muscle.— Muscular tissue is the great motomgeuMnd 
exists in all animals from the C nil to M;m. T " The power of 
contractility, which in the Amoeba is diffused throughout 
the body, is here confined to bundles of highly elastic 
fibres, called muscle*. When a muscle contracts, it tends 

Fhk 1*1 —A Cttti true ling MukIl'. 

to bring its two ends together, thus shortening itself, at 
the same time increasing in thickness. This shrinking 
property is excited by external stimulants, such its elec- 
tricity, acids, alkalies, sudden heat or cold, and even a 
sharp blow; but the ordinary cause of contraction is an 
influence from the brain conveyed by a nerve. The prop- 
erty, however, is independent of the nervous 
system, for the muscle may be directly stim- 
ulated. The amount of force with which a 
muscle contracts depends on the number of 
its fibres; and the amount of shortening, on 
their length. 

As a rule, muscles are white in cold-blooded 
animals, and red in the warm-blooded. They 
are white in all the Invertebrates, Fishes, 
Batrachians, and Reptiles, except Salmon, 
Sturgeon, and Shark ; and red in Birds and 
Mammals, except in the breast of the com- F ^ t ' rl| ^j^J^ 
inon fowl, and the like.*" i»rFibr*,mDch 

» * i i<i enlarged : n. 

It is also a rule, with some exceptions, that noci™* 
the voluntary muscles of Vertebrates, and all the muscles 
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of the LobBter, Spicier, and Insect tribes, are striated ; while 
the involuntary muscles of Vertebra tee, and all the muscles 
of Radiates, Worms, and Mollu&ks, are smooth. All mus- 
cles attached to internal bones, or to a jointed external 
skeleton, are striated. The voluntary muscles of Verte- 
brates are generally solid, and the involuntary surround 
cavities." 

This leads to another classification of muscles: into 
those which are attached to solid parts within the body; 
those which are attached to the skin or its* modifications; 
and those having no attachments, being complete in them- 
selves. The last are hollow or circular muscles, enclosing 
a cavity or space, which they reduce by contraction. Ex- 
amples of such are seen in the heart, blood-vessels, stom- 
ach, iris of the eye, and around the mouth. In the lower 
Invertebrates, the muscular system is a net-work of longi- 
tudinal, transverse, and oblique fibres intimately blended 
with the skin, and not divisible into separate muscles. As 
in the walls of the human stomach, the fibres are usually 
in three distinct layers. This arrangement is exhibited by 
soft-bodied animals, like the Sea-anemone, the Snail, and 
the Earth-worm. Four thousand muscles have beeti count- 
ed in a Caterpillar. There are also 44 skin-muscles" in 
the higher animals, as those by which the Horse produces 
a twitching of the skin to shake off insects, and those by 
which the liairs of the head and the feathers of Birds are 
made to stand on end. Invertebrates whose skin is hard- 
ened into a shell or crust have muscles attached to the 
inside of such a skeleton. Thus, the Oyster has a mass 
of parallel libres connecting its two valves ; while in the 
Lobster and Bee fibres go from ring to ring, both longi- 
tudinally and spirally. The muscles of all Invertebrates 
are straight parallel fibres, not in bundles, but distinct, 
and usually flat, thin, and soft. 

The great majority of the muscles of Vertebrates are 
attached to the bones, and such are voluntary. The fibres, 
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which are coarsest in Fishes (most of all in the Rays), and 
finest in Birds, are bound into bundles by connective tis- 
sue; and the muscles thus made up are arranged in layers 
aronnd the skeleton. Sometimes their extremities are at- 
tached to the bones (or rather to the periosteum) directly ; 
hut generally by means of white inelastic cords, called 
tetidon*. In Fishes, the chief masses of muscle are dis- 
posed along the sides of the body, apparently in longitu- 
dinal bands, reaching from head to tail, but really in a 
aeries of vertical flakes, one for each vertebra. In propor- 
tion as limbs are developed, we find the muscles concen- 
trated about the shoulders and hips, as in quadrupeds. 
The bones of the limbs are used as levers in locomotion, 
the fulcrum being the end of a bone with which the mov- 
ing one is articulated. Thus, in raising the arm, the hu- 
merus is a lever working upon the scapula as a fulcrum. 
The most important muscles are called extensors and^'tf- 
ors. The latter are such as bring a bone into an angle 
with its fulcrum — as in bending the arm — while the for- 
mer straighten the limb. Abdtuiors draw a limb away 
from the middle line of the body, or a finger or toe away 
from the axis of the limb, while adductors bring them back. 

2. Locomotion. — All animals have the power of vol- 
untary motion, and all, at one time or another, have the 
means of moving themselves from place to place. Some 
are free in the embryo-life, and fixed when adult, as the 
Sponge, Coral, Crinoid, and Oyster. There may be no 
regular well-defined means of progression, as in the Amoe- 
ba, which extemporizes arms to creep over the surface; 
or movement may be accomplished by the contraction of 
the whole body, as in the Jelly-fish, which, pulsating about 
fifteen times in a minute, propels itself tlirongh the water. 
So the Worms and Snakes swim by the undulations of the 
body. 

But, as a rule, animals are provided with special organs 
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for locomotion. These become reduced in number, and 
progressively perfected, as we advance in the scale of 
rank. Thus, the Infusorian is covered with thousands of 
hair-like cilia; the Star-fish has hundreds of soft, unjoint- 
ed, tubular suckers; the Centipede has from 30 to 40 
jointed hollow lege; the Lobster, 10; the Spider, 8; and 
the Insect, 6 ; the Quadruped has 4 solid limbs for loco- 
motion ; and Man, only 2, 

( 1 ) Locomotion In Water. — As only the lower forms of 
life are aquatic, and as the weight of the body is partly 
sustained by the element, we must expect to find the or- 
gans of progression simple and feeble. The Infusoria 
swim with great rapidity by the incessant vibrations of 
the delicate filaments, or cilia, on their bodies. The com- 
mon Squid on onr coast admits water into the interior of 
the body, and then suddenly forces it out through a fun- 
nel, and thus moves backward, or forward, or aronnd, ac- 
cording as the funnel is turned — towards the head, or tail, 
or to one side. The Lobster has a fin at the end of its 
tail, and propels itself backward by a quick downward 
and forward stroke of the abdomen. 

But Fishes, whose bodies offer the least resistance to 
progression through water, are the most perfect swimmers. 
Thus, the Salmon can go twenty miles an hour, and even 




Fio. 128.— The Finn of a Fish (Fib-perch). 

ascend cataracts. They have fins of two kinds : those set 
obliquely to the body, and in pairs; and those which arc 
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vertical, and single. The former, called pect&ral and 
trai fins, represent the fore and hind limbs of Quadrupeds. 
The vertical tins, which are only expansions of the skin, 
vary in number; but in most Fishes there are at least 
three: the caudal, or tail-fin ; the dorsal, or luck-tin ; and 
the anal y situated on the abdomen, 
near the tail. The chief locomotive 
agent is the tail, which sculls like a 
stem-oar; the other fins are mainly 
used to balance and raise the body. 
When the two lobes of the tail are 
equal, and the vertebral column stops 
near its base, as in the Trout, it is said 
to be homocercal. If the vertebra 
extend into the upper lobe, making 
it longer than the lower one, as in 
the Shark, the tail is called heUro- 
cercal. The latter is the more effec- 
tive for varying the course; the 




Fio. 194. - DUgTMm llhittrtt- 
Ing the locomoilon <>f * 
T\wh. Th« tul I dwhJw 
the are of ith elU|jM«; lh« 
«»tiluitil of \b* two lm- 
pulw, Li the ttralgtit Hue 
til ftotiL 



Shark, A will accompany and 
gambol around a ship in full sail 
across the Atlantic, The Whale swims by striking the 
water up and down, instead of laterally, with a fin-like 
horizontal tail. Many airbreathing animals swim with 
facility on the surface, as the Water-birds, having webbed 
toes, and most of the Reptiles and Quadrupeds. 

tS) Locomotion in Air.— The power of flight requires a 
special modification of structure and an extraordinary 
muscular effort, for air is Son times lighter than water. 
Nevertheless, the velocity attainable by certain IJinin is 
greater than that of any Fish or Quadruped; the Hawk 
being able to go at the rate of 150 miles an hour. The 
bodies of Insects and Birds are made as light as possible 
by the distribution of air-sacs or air-cavities.** 

The wings of Insects aro generally four in number; 
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sometimes only two, as in the Fly. They are moved by 
muscles lying inside the thorax. They are simple expmi 
sions of the skin, or crust, being composed of two delicate 
films of the epidermis stretched upon a net- work of tubes. 
There are three main varieties; thin and transparent, as 
in the Dragon-fly; opaque, and covered with minute col- 
ored scales, which are in reality flattened hairs, as in the 
Butterfly; and hard and opaque, as the first pair (called 
elytra) of the Beetle. 

The wings of Birds, on the other hand, are modified 
fore-limbs, consisting of three sets of feathers (called pin- 
mary, secondary, and tertiary)> inserted on the hand, fore- 
arm, and arm. The museles which give the downward 
stroke of the wing are fastened to the breast-bone ; and 
their power, in proportion to the weight of the Bird, is 
very great. Yet the Insect is even superior in vigor and 
velocity of flight." In ascending, the Bird slightly rotates 
the wing, striking downward and a little backward ; while 
the tail acts as a rudder. A short, rounded, concave wing, 
as in the common Fowl, is not so well fitted for high and 
prolonged flight as the long, broad, pointed, and flat wing 




Fiq, 126.— FlfimiDgo€i taking Wing. 

of the Eagle. The wing is folded by means of an elastic 
skin and muscle connecting the shoulder and wrist Be- 
sides Insects and Birds, a few other animals have the powei 
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of flight, as Bats, by menus of long-webbed fingers; Fly- 
ing Fishes, by large pectoral tins. Flying Reptiles, Flying 
Squirrels, and tiie like, have a membrane stretched on the 
long ribs, or connecting the fore and hind Jimbs, which they 
use as a parachute, enabling them to take very long leaps. 

<3> Locomotion on Solids. — This requires less muscular 
effort than swimming or flying. The more unyielding 
the basis of support, the greater the amount of force left 
to move the animal along. The simplest method is the 
suctorial, the animal attaching itself to some fixed object, 
and then, by contraction, dragging the body onward, lint 
the higher und more common method is by the use of 
bones, or other hard parts, as levers. 

The Star* fish creeps by the working of hundreds of 
tubular suckers, which are extended by being tilled with 




Fio. IS*.— Diagram mMtc section of StnMlah: a, month ; 6, ttomtch ; <, hepatic tin- 
ctiTii : i/„ ilor-nl or «i>nral snrfuce ; t, ambulacra) plate* ; /, or ary ; tubular fwi | 
h, iuteruui tar» for iU*r«iut1»L» th*? f^er. 

fluid forced into them by little sars. The Clam moves 
by fixing and contracting a muscular appendage, called 
a "foot." The Snail has innumerable short muscles on 
the under side of its body, which, by successive contrac- 
tions, resembling minute undulations, enable the animal 
to glide forward apparently without effort. The Leech 
has a sucker at each end : fixing itself by the one on its 
tail, and then stretching the body, by contracting the mus- 
cular fibres which run around it, the creature fastens its 
month by suction, and draws forward the hinder parts by 

11 
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the contraction of longitudinal muscles. The Earth-worm 
lengthens and shortens itself in the same way as the Leech, 
but instead of suckers for holding its position, it has nu- 
merous minute spines pointing backward ; while the Cat- 
erpillar has short legs for the same purpose. The legless 
Serpent moves by means of the scutes, or large scales, on 
the under side of the body, acted upon by the ribs. In 
a straight line, locomotion is slow; but by curving the 
body, laterally or vertically, it can glide or leap with great 
rapidity. 

Most animals have movable jointed limbs, acted upon 
as levers by numerous muscles. The Centipede has forty- 
two legs, each with 
five joints and a claw. 
The Crab has five 
pain of six -jointed 
legs; but the front 
pair is modified into 
pincers for prehen- 
sion. With the rest, 
which end in a sharp 
claw, the Crab moves 
backward, forward, 
or sideways. The 
Spider hns eight legs, 
usually seven - joint- 
ed, and terminating 

Fm, 1ST. — Feet of Insects: A, tHbdt fthHSLU; B. \\\ two claws tOOtlled 
House fly {Mum domcsllca) \ C, Water ■ ln;«t1« 

(DirrfeiM). like a comb, and it 

third which acts like a thumb. In running, it moves the 
first right leg, then the fourth left; next, the first left, 
and then the fourth right; then the third right and sec- 
ond left together; and lastly, the third left and second 
right together. The front and hind pairs are, therefore, 
moved like those of a quadruped. The Insect has six 
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legs, each of five parte: the cam; trochanter ; femur ; 
tibia, or shank ; and tarsus. The last is subdivided usu- 
ally into five joints and a pair of claws. Such as can 
walk upside down, as the Fly, have, in addition, two or 
three pads between the claws.** These pads bear hairs 
which secrete a sticky fluid, by means of which the Fly 
ndlieres to the surface. While the leg- hones of Verte- 
brates are covered by the muscles which move them, the 
limbs of Insects arc hollow, and the muscles inside. The 
fore legs are directed forward, and the two hinder pairs 
backward. In motion, the fore and hind feet on one side. 
And the middle one on the other, are moved simultane- 
ously, and then the remaining three. 

The four-legged animals have essentially the same appa- 
ratus and method of motion. The Crocodile has an awk- 
ward gait, owing to the fact that the limbs are short, and 
placed far apart, so thut the muscles act at a mechanical dis- 
advantage. The Tortoise is proverbially slow, for a similar 
reason. Both swim better than they walk. Lizards arc light 
and agile,bnt progression is aided by a wriggling of the body. 

The locomotive organs of the mammalian quadrupeds 
are much more highly organized. The bones are more 
compact; the vertebral column ts arched, and yet ela>tic, 
between the shoulder and hip, and the limbs are placed 
vertically underneath the body. The bones of the fore 
limb are nearly in a line; but those of the hind limb, 
which is mainly used to project the hotly forward, are 
more or less inclined to one another, the angle being most 
marked in animals of great speed, as the Horse. Some 
walk on hoofs, as the Ox (Ungulate); some on the toe*, 
as the Cat (DJgitigrade) ; others on the sole, touching the 
ground with the heel, as the Hear (Plantigrade). In the 
Pmuigrade Seal, half of the fore limb is buried undur the 
skin, and the hind limbs are turned backward to form ■ 
tin with the tail. The normal number of toes is live; but 
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Fio. 148.— Feet of Caruivorea : Plantigrade (firair); B, Piiiuigrade (Seal ) : C, 
Dtgititfrudo {Lion). 

some may be wanting, so that we have one toed animalo 
(as Horse), two-toed (as Ox), three-toed (as Rhinoceros), 
four-toed fas Hippopotamus), and five-toed (as the Ele- 
phant). The Horse steps on what corresponds to the nail 
of the middle finger; and its swiftness is conditioned on 
the solidity of the extremities of the limbs. Horses of 
the greatest speed have the shoulder-joints directed at a 
considerable angle with the arm. 




tv m y 

rat 

Pia. 149. —Feet »f Hoofed Mninnmta: A t Klephnni ; /J. IllppnpntAmn»; C. Rhlnnc- 
ernr\ f>, Ox; K, florae, a, Avtrnctla*: *f» cilcnueum, »r heelt n, nnvtcDlure; 6» 
cabiiidci; «, em, cDaeiforin bone*; the numbers Indicate the digits id dm. 
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The order in which the legs of Quadrupeds succeed 
each other determines the various modes of progression, 
called the walk, trot, gallop, and leap. Many, as the 
Horse, have all these movements; while some only leap, 
as the Frog and Kangaroo. In leaping animals, the hind 
limbs are extraordinarily developed. In many Mammals, 
like the Squirrel, Cat, and Dog, the fore legs are used for 
prehension as well as locomotion. Monkeys nse all four, 




Piu. 1**.— Mn*e1« of the Sl im in Lep- 
mrtanuti or "tailor 1 * Muffle, 1 ' ihe 
Irtli^t iftQfde tn Lhif hody, rtoir* the 
1*2 Vpom the thigh: met** /rmirit 
•»<1 va*th* tMtrnut* am\ intrrnit* ei- 
teml the lei». mfthitjtiitjug »u erect 
picture: t)4U,*iw,*uum, >. r " vnU." 
uwd rhtviU \n w.-ilkinj, fur mUl^n 
the lieeU Another hycr underlies 
iiiperfleiaJ rimaclem. 




Fjn. Ul — Muscles t.f nn Iin*ct*» Lee 

( MeMontha 9Higari*)z flexor, ami 
h, i-itciiMir, <jf nhh : fk-V-r ..f f.i^t ; 
<f» *cce»ory reunite: $, eiieufor of 
claw; / t ezte»M»r of tartm. The 
j<dn(6 are restricted to movement > 
In <>iu* pi iiM-: nnd theTef.ire (he mo* 
cles nrv elinijlr flexor- ntn! ejtenaora. 

All (he fuoeclM are within the ak*:e» 
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and also the tail, for locomotion and prehension, keeping 
a horizontal attitude; while the Apes, half erect, as if 
they were half-quad raped, half-biped, go shambling along, 
touching the ground with the knuckles of one hand and 
then of the other. In descending the scale, from the 
moat anthropoid Ape to the true Quadruped, we tind the 
centre of gravity placed increasingly higher up — that is, 
farther forward. Birds and Men are the only true bipeds ; 
the former standing on their toes, the latter on the soles 
of the feet. Terrestrial Birds walk and run ; while Birds 
of flight usually hop. The Ostrich can for a time outrun 
the Arabian Horse ; and the speed of the Cassowary ex 
eeeds that of the swiftest Greyhound, 



CHAPTER XVIII* 



THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

Nervous Matter exists in the form of cells and 
libres. In the cellular state it is grayish, and accumu- 
lated in masses, 
called ganglia, or 
centres, which 
alone originate 
nervous force; 
the libres are gen- 
erally white, and 
arranged in bun- 
dles, called nerves. 
which serve only as 
conductors. Most 
nerves contain two 

Fia. m. — Nerve-cell* from Hamnu Brain: A, auoct- kiudsof fibres, like 

nted with uervc-iube» nud blood -vessel*; B, xnnltt- . 

I'oUr nucleated cclle. Highly ma^ulfled. in Structure, btlt 
■ See Appendix. 
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each having its distinct office: one carries impressions re- 
ceived from the external world to the gray centres, and 
hence is called an aftrcntyor «wm- 
*orr/, nerve ; the other conducts 
an influence generated in the 
centre to the muscles, in obedi- 
ence to which they contract, and 
hence it is called an efferent, or 
mot(*t\ nerve. Thus, when the 
finger is pricked with a pin, af- 
ferent nerve -fibres convey the Flo . m,^ mm * Sy *tem or 9»* 
impression to the centre — the Dih: t"*™-'.™™* «•;« 

r iiMLliid tumuli ; », r:ull*l u«rv«* to 

spinal cord, which immediately «*cbari»>«i<tuic*iiUi««)r«. 
transmits an order by efferent fibres to the muscles of the 
hand to contract. If the former are cut, sensatiuu is lost, 
but voluntary motion remains; if the latter arc cut, the 
animal loses all control over the muscle?, although sensi- 
bility is perfect; if both arc cut, the animal is said to bo 

paralyzed* The nerve-fibres are 
connected with nerve-cells in the 
central organs, and at the outer 
ends are connected with the mus- 
cular fibres, or with various sen- 
sory end -organs in the skin or 
other parts of the body. The 
nature of nerve- force is not 
known. As to the velocity of a 
nervous impulse, we know it is 
far less than that of electricity or 
light, and that it is more rapid in 
k... m-Ner™.. syitem nf « warm-blooded than in cold blood- 
Mouuak (th« e d animals, being faster in If** 

phiik: M*Kr«i t jr t abduminai. than in the Frog. In the latter 
it averages about 85 feet per second, in the former over 
100 feet. 
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The very lowest animals, like the Amoeba and Infu&o 
ria, have no nerves, although their protoplasm has a gen- 
eral sensibility. The Hydra has certain 
cells which are, perhaps, partly nervous 
and partly muscular in function. The 
Jelly fish has a nervous system, consist- 
ing of a net-work of threads and ganglia 
scattered all over its disk. We should 
look for a definite system of ganglia and 
nerves only in those animals which pos- 
sess a definite muscular structure, mid 
show definitely co-ordinat- 
ed muscular movements. 
J n the Star-tish we detect 
the first clear specimen ot 
such a system. It consists 

Pi«. in5._NervoiiKSy^ c> f ft r j n „ ftromu l the month, 

[em uf L'lrtm: <*, cere- ° 

bnrigucfoaijjtpoA- made of five ganglia of 
t4»pi ftU chnkgaii^i rt ; equal size, with radiating 

c\ cerebral W n,n,!,. ^ Mullusks „ 




mi re : p\ com raUiu re 1 1 e r VCS * 
frumcerebra»t«pertnl distinguished bv all ilTe^ll- 

jral to lai'ly 6L 

The Clam has three 



Mjre from rcr«bmi la i' i v scattered nervous sys- 

]iurietnpp1anrliiifc mi _ /ii i *i 

gnng)1*; «r, oaopbri- tCIU. 

main pairs of connected 
ganglia — one near the mouth, one in the 
foot, and the third in the posterior region, 
near the siphons. In the Snail, these are 
united into a ring around the gullet, and 
there are other ganglia scattered through 
the body. The same is true of the Cuttle- Fio. im. - 2r«rv»i» 
fish, where the brain is partly enclosed in a ^m^slltT!'- 
cartilaginous box (Fig. 151). VZ^'l 

In the simpler worms there is but a sin- l, * adi W*Hhl 
gle ganglion or a single pair. The Earth-worm has a pair 
uf brain-ganglia lying above the gullet, and connected by 
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two cords with a ventral chain of ganglia — one pair, appar- 
ently a single ganglion, for eaeli segment. In the lower 
Arthropods, such as Crustacea, Centipedes, and larval In- 
sects, the arrangement is substan- 
tially the same. In higher Insects 
and Crustacea, many of the gan- 
glia are fused together in the head 
and thorax, indicating a concen- 
tration of organs for sensation and 

locomotion. 

In Vertebrates, the nervous 
system is more highly developed, 
more complex, and more concen- 
trated than in the lower forms. 
In fact, there arc some parts, as the 
brain, to which we find nothing 
homologous in the Invertebrates; 
and while the actions of the lat- 
ter are mainly, if not wholly, au- 
tomatic, those of backboned ani- 
mals are largely voluntary. Its 
position, moreover, is peculiar, 
tlio great mass of the nervous 
i natter being accumulated 00 the 
dorsal side, and enclosed by the 
neural arches of the skeleton. 

The brain and spinal cord fcie in 
the cavity of the skull and spinal 
column, wrapped in three mem- 
branes. Each consists of gray 
and white nervous matter; but in 
the brain the gray is on the out- 
side, and the white within; while 
the white of the spinal cord is external, and the gra}' in- 
ternal. Both are double, a deep fissure running fn«m the 




Fto. 137 — Hnnmn Brnhi nudS(>Ui<t? 

C«»r«l, Jlbntll OUI* 1011 III li t' ! I 

*lmr, a t £fCAl luticliMdinul fa«»rr , 
h, interior lolw ; r, mUMk- ImW. 
ri, ftu'ikulln ublotitfHtri ; t„ rprrbel* 
Ifltn; /, flr»t*pl»ml it<?rv«r ; <; bra- 
chial jfkxui uf nrrvM »utt|>lyltlg 
1h« nriiiu; A, diir*ul ncrte* j i. 
luinbnr iienrc*; *, •ncritl |>VettW 
of nerve* fur ihe ; U citnd* 
oq'ttun : the Asjme* luitlctle the 
twelve putlrt ufcrsnfii) n(nw,of 
which 1 olfactory, 1 optic, a it J 
R auditory. 
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forehead backward, dividing the brain into two hemi- 
spheres, and the spinal cord resembling two columns 
welded together; even the nerves come forth in pairs to 
the right and left. The brain is the organ of sensation 
and voluntary motion ; the spinal cord is the organ of in- 
voluntary life and motion. The brain, above the mcdullu 
oblongata, ma}' be removed, and yet the animal, though it 
cannot feel, will live for a time, showing that it is not ab- 
solutely essential to life; in fact, the brain does nothing 
in apoplexy and deep sleep. All of the cord, except that 
part containing the centres for respiration and circulation, 
may also bo destroyed, Wltho&t causing immediate death. 

The Brain is that part of the nervous system contained 
in the skull." It increases in size and complexity as we 
pass from the Fishes, by the Amphibians, lieptiles, and 
Birds, to Mammals. Thns, the body of the Cod is 5000 
times heavier than its brain — in fact, the brain weighs less 
than the spinal cord ; while in Man, the brain, compared 
with the body, is as 1 to 36, and is 40 times heavier than 
the spinal cord. The brains of the Cat weigh only 1 oz. ; 
of the Dog, 6 oz. 5J dr.; and of the Horse, 22 oz, 15 dr. 
The only animals whose brains outweigh Man's are the 
Elephant and Whale— the maximum weight of the Ele- 
phant's being 10 lbs., and of the Whale's 5 lbs.; while 
tlie human does not exceed 4 lbs. Yet the human brain 
is heavier in proportion to the body. But quality must 
be considered as well as quantity, else the Donkey will 
outrank the Horse, and the Canary-bird, Man ; for their 
brains are relatively heavier. 

The main parts of the brain are the cerebrum^ cerebel- 
lum, and medulla oblongata. 

The cerebrum is a mass of white fibrous matter covered 
by a layer of gray cellular matter. In the lower Verte- 
brates, the exterior is smooth; but in most of the Mam- 
mals it is convoluted, or folded, to increase the amount of 
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the gray surface. The convolutions multiply and deepen 
we ascend the scale of size and intelligence, being very 
complex in the Elephant and Whale* Monkey and Man. 
As a role, they are proportioned tu the intelligence of the 
animal; yet the brains 
of the Dog and Hone 
are smoother than those 
of the Sheep and Don- 
key. Evidently tlio 
quality of the gray mat- 
ter must be taken into 
acconut. Save in the 
bony Fishes, the cere- 
brum is the largest por- 
tion of the brain ; in 
Man it is over eight 
times heavier than the 
cerebellum. 

Tlie cerebellum, or 
44 little brain," lies be- 
hind the cerebrum, and, 
like it, presents an ex- 
tern ul gray layer, with 
a white interior. In 
Mum ma Is, it is likewise 
finely convoluted, con- 
sist ing of gray a ltd 
white laminse, and is 
divided into two lobes, 
or hemispheres. In the rest of the Vertebrates, the cere- 
bellum is nearly or quite smooth ; and in the lowest Fish* 
es it is merely a thin plate of nervous matter. In maiiv 
Vertebrates, however, it is larger, compared with the 06F* 
brum, than in Man, since in Man the cerebrum i* extraor- 
dinarily developed. 




K.nrtli ■ui1iir.il Hrr; <i. t |nlU ..Ll..,pcuti : K 

htU<inl him! mJiLillv U»ln>- i.f cm *>i<Hiiiii r, inter- 
lobular iBPM , i/, ccrrbrml bi'uU«|ibera; *» ul- 
fmrlory UtimK 
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The medulla oblongata is the connecting link between 
the cerebrum and cerebellum and the spinal cord. In 
structure, it resembles the spinal cord — the white matter 
being external and the gray internal. The former lies 
beneath or behind the brain, passing through the foramen 
magnum of the skull, and merging imperceptibly into the 
cord. The latter is a continuous tract of gray matter en- 
closed within strands of white fibres. It usually ends in 
the lumbar region of the vertebral column, but in Fishes 
it reaches to the end of the tail. In Fishes, Amphibians, 
and Reptiles, the cord outweighs the brain: in Birds and 
Mammals, the brain is heavier than the cord. In Man, 
the cord weighs about an ounce and a half. 

Besides these parts, there are also the olfactory and the 
optic lobes, which give rise respectively to the nerves of 
smell and sight 

The parts of the brain are always in pairs; but in rela- 
tive development and po- 
sition they differ widely in 
the several classes of Ver- 
tebrates. In Fishes and 
Iteptiles, they are arranged 
in a horizontal line; in 
Birds and Mammals, the 
axis of the spinal cord 
bends to nearly a right an- 
gle in passing through the 
brain, so that the lobes no 
longer lie in a straight line. 
In Man, the fure-brain is i40.— Br»iu «f tb« 
bo developed that it cov- 
ers all the other lobes. In looking down 
upon the brain of ■ Perch, wc see in 
front a pair of olfactory lobes (which 
send forth the nerves of smell), behind 




Km. I3y.— Bruin of 
the Percb, upper 
v\eyt : a, cerebel- 
lum ; l», optic 
lnhes; e, eero- 

liTTim ; i t olfrtClo- 
ry fob**; [7, me- 
dulla obloti^iu. 




Frog, nppei vH'\v r - a : 
/.olfnclory nerve*; Lal % 
•0 factory lobe* ; Sfe,Mr* 
ebnl hemispheres; Pa, 
pineal gland ; Fho nn J 
SrK ihtrd mid fourth 
ventricle*; flptii 
lobe*; C, cerebellum: 
Mo, melnllci oblongata 
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them the small cerebral hemispheres, then the large opiic 
lobes (near which originate the nerves of sight), and, last of 
all, the cerebellum. Not till we reach Man and the Apes 
do we find the cerebrum so highly developed as to overlap 
both the olfactory lobes in front and the cerebellum behind. 

Functions of the Brain. — The cerebrum is the seat of in- 
telligence and will. It has no direct communication with 
the outside world, receiving its consciousness of external 
objects and events through the spinal cord and the nerves 
of special sense,"* 

Tlie cerebellum seems to preside over the co-ordination 
of the muscular movements. When removed, the animal 




Pin, Ul — A t C, Tmp*r and *1de view* of the Brain of n Llmrd t B t D. tipper *nd «id« 
rleir* uf ih* Brain of h Tnrkert (Xf> olfactory lolwe; limp, cerebral bemfoiihcre*; 
I*n, pineal gin ml ; Mb, .»itilc lubes of the mtrtdfe bruin: Cb, cercbellnm : MO, mr* 
dulk obloiipitn ; n', optic nerves; 10 mid ri, uerreo fur the mnsclw or the *te- 
pituitary body. 

desires to execute the mandates of the will, but cannot ; 
its motions are irregular, and it acts as if intoxicated. It 
is usually largest in animals capable of the most compli- 
cated movements; being larger in the Ape than in the 
Lion, in the Lion than in the Ox, in Birds than in Rep 
tiles. The cerebellum of the Frog is, however, smaller 
than that of Fishes (Figs. 139, 140). The olfactory and op 
tic lobes receive the messages from their respective nerves 
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The medulla oblongata is not only the medium of com- 
munication between the bruin and the spinal eord, but it 





Fio. U2.-Brnln of the Out (AHf do- 
mmUt^t ft, medtilU nblougaU; 6, 
cerebellum; c t cerebrum. 



Fw. — Bruin or I be OrJincr-ntarH 
upper surface; one third uatiir.vl 
size. 



is itself a nervous centre: the brain above and the cord 
below may be removed without death to the animal, but 
the destruction of the medulla is fatal. Of the twelve 
pairs of nerves issuing from the contents of the skull (en- 
eephcdon\ ten come from the 
medulla oblongata. Among 
these are the nerves of hearing 





Fto, 144. — Hnnmu Brain, siilt- view: 1, 
mednTlft nblnnijntft ; S k cerebellum ; fl, 
frunuil convolutions of cerebrum. 



Fio. 14fi. — Huni:Hj Bruin, upper view, 
nno f"urth natural eire: 1, auierlur 
lobe* ; e, posterior; B, great raedtau 
Assure. 




ari l taste, and those that control the lungs and heart. Ins- 
piration ceases immediately when the medulla is injured. 
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The spinal cord is a centre for originating involuntary 
actions, and is also a conductor — propagating through its 
central gray matter the impressions received by the nerves 
to the brain, and taking hack throngh its fibrous part the 
impulses of the brain. 
I u Man , th i rty-one pa i rs 
of nerves arise from the 
cord to supply the wh^te 
body, except the head. 
Each nerve has an ante- 
rior and a posterior root. 
The fibres of the former 
go to the muscles, and 
hence carry the impulses 
which cause muscnhir 
contraction (hence call- 
ed mefor t fiJ>rt>#) ; those 
of the posterior root con- 
voy sensations from the 
exterior to the central 
organs (sensory). The 
libres leading from the 
bruin to the cord cross 
one another in the me- 
dulla oblongata, so that 
If the right cerebral 
hemisphere he diseased, 
the left side of the body loses the power of voluntary 
motion. 

The *t/?t)jHttftetic tiervous tyatem is a double chain of 
ganglia, lying along the shies of the vertebral column in 
the ventral cavity. From these ganglia nerves are given 
off, which, instead of going to the skin and mnsdes, like the 
spinal nerves, form net-works about those internal organs 
over which the will has no control, as the heart, stomach, 




Frn. HC —Relation »f tlieSymi'itJirttrttiiil Sfilnnt 
Nerve*: e, flr'tire »f ppliml dml; a, nutetJof 
mol of n ($on«nl cpiiml nrrvt?; /», pn»t«riur rmtl, 
wl'h it* ptn-iltoti ; a", ntilrrlitr lirsitcli; p\ [>"*• 
It-rUir hniucht *. HTnijuilhrt |r , r, iU d"Ut>lft 
jijnCMmi by while ntit) ^rr»y AinmetH* 
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and intestines. Tiieir apparent office is to stimulate these 
organs to constant activity, but is little understood. 

1. The 8qm$§* 

Sensation is the consciousness of impressions on the 
sensory nerves. These impressions produce some change 
in the brain ; but what that change is, is a darkness on 
which no hypothesis throws light. Obviously, we tVvl 
only the condition of our nervous system, not the objects 
which excite that condition/ 1 

All animals possess a general sensibility diffused over 
the greater part of the body. 8 " This sensibility, like as- 
similation and contractility, is one of the primary physio- 
logical properties of protoplasm. But, besides this (save 
in the very lowest forms), they are endowed with special 
nerves for receiving the impressions of light, sound, etc. 
These nerves of sense, as they are called, although struct- 
urally alike, transmit different sensations: thus, the Ear can- 
not recognize light, and the Eye cannot distinguish sounds. 
In the Vertebrates, the organs of sight, hearing, and smell 
are situated in pairs on each side of the head; that of 
taste, in the mucous membrane covering the tongue; 
while the sense of touch and that of temperature are dif- 
fused over the skin, including the mucous membrane of 
the mouth, throat, and nose. Sight and hearing are stim- 
ulated, each by one agent only; while touch, taste, and 
smell may be excited by various substances. The agents 
awakening tight, hearing, touch, and the sense of tempera- 
ture are physical ; those causing taste and smell are chem- 
ical. Animals differ widely in the numbers and keenness 
of their senses. But there is no sense in any one which 
does not exist in some other. 

Touch is the simplest and the most general sense; no an- 
imal is without it, at least in the form of general sensibility. 
It is likewise the most positive and certain of the senses. 
In the Sea-anemone, Snail, and Insect, it is most acute in 
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the a feelers" (tentacles, horns, and antennas) ;* in the Oys- 
ter, the edge of the mantle is most sensitive [ in Fishes, the 
lips; in Snakes, the tongue; 
in Birds, the beak and under 
side of the toes; in Quadru- 
peds, the lips and tongue; 
and in Monkeys and Man, 
the lips and the tips of the 
tongue and fingers. In the 
most sensitive parts of Birds 
and Mammals, the true skin 
is raised up into multitudes 
of mi n ute elevations, called Pw » »>f Vtafoii n«*ci*. 

pqpiBm, containing loops of capillaries and nerve-filaments. 
At the ends of the tatter are the essential organs of touch, 
the tactile corpuscles and the touch-tvth* There is a cor re- 
epondence between the delicacy of touch and the develop- 
ment of intelligence. The Cat and Dog are more sagacious 
than hoofed animals. The Klephaiil and Parrot are remark- 
ably intelligent, and are as celebrated for their tactual power. 

Taste is more refined than touch, since it gives a knowl- 
edge of properties which cannot be felt. It is always 
placed at the entrance to the digestive eanal, as its chief 
purpose is to guide animals in their choice of food. Special 
AAaAa la organs of taste have l>een detected in 
HMlNVlvJY only a few of the In vertebrates, though 
JflBlftpRH' a ^ seem to exerc ' 8e a faculty in se- 
• ^ J lectin*: their food. Even in Fishes, 

^^tf^ch^L j^ Amphibians, Reptiles, and Birds this 

Km. — Pi pil hv of llmmiii . - * , . I 

Trtim, x S4, the cuticle ix- sense is verv obtuse, for thev l»olt 
their food. But the higher Verte- 
brates have it well developed. It is confined to the tongue, 
and is most delicate at the root,*" A state of solution and 
an actual contact of the fluid are necessary conditions. 
Smell is the perception of odom, i.e., certain substances 

12 
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Fia, Hfc— U I factory Nerves 
uu th« wall of the dam! 
cavity. 



in tbe gaseous state. Many Invertebrates have this sense: 
Snails, e. g. y seem to be guided to their food by its scent, 
and Flies soon find a piece of meat. In the latter the 
organ is probably located on the an ten life. In Verte- 
brates, it is placed at the entrance 
to the respiratory tube, in the upper 
region of the nose. There the olfac- 
tory nerves, which issue from the olfac- 
tory lobe of the brain, and pass through 
the ethmoid bone, or roof of the nasal 
cavity, are distributed over a moist 
mucous membrane. The odorous sub- 
stance, in a gaseous or finely divided state, is dissolved in 
the mucus covering this membrane. In Fishes and Rep- 
tiles generally, this organ is feebly developed; Sharks, 
however, gather from n great distance around a carcase. 
In the Porpoises and Whales it is nearly or entirely want- 
ing. Among Birds, Waders have the largest olfactory 
nerves. It is most acute in the carnivorous Quadrupeds, 
and in some wild herbivores, as the Deer. In Man it is 
less delicate, but has a wider range than in any brnte. 

Hearing is the perception of sound. The simplest 
form of the organ is a sac filled with tin id, in which float 
the soft and delicate ends of the audi- 
tory nerve. The vibrations of the fluid 
are usually strengthened by the pres- 
ence of minute hard granules, called oto- 
lith*. Most Invertebrates have no more 
complicated apparatus than this; and it 
is probable that they can distinguish one 
noise from another, but neither pitch 
nor intensity. The organ is generally 
double, but not always located in the 
head. In the Clam, it is found at the base of the foot; 
some Grasshoppers have it in the fore -legs; and in 




Pm. ISO.— Eur or & Mi.l- 
lusk (Cyclan), greatly en- 
larged, showing the «l»>- 
lith in the cenire nf a 
cavity which is filled 
with fluid, and whuec 
wsills itre lined by clllat* 
ed cell*. 
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many Insects it is on the wing. Lobsters and Crabs have 
the auditory sacs at the base of the an ten nee/' 




Fig 1st.— Bruin nn-1 Auditory A|tpnrnuia of the CottleUfb: a, 6, brain ; c, auditor* 
•pparntat ; d, ihc cavity in which it Is lodger) ; t,f, <j, ejret; I, S, 3, utulith*. 

A complex organ of hearing, located in the head, exists 
in all Vertebrates, save the very lowest Fishes. As com- 
plete in Man, it consists of the following parts: 1st. The 
external ear (which is peculiar to Mammals) ; the auditory 
canal, about an inch long, lined with hairs and a waxy se- 
cretion, and closed at the 
bottom by a membrane, 
cal led t \j m p a n u m , o r 
"drum of the ear/' 2d. 
The middle ear, contain- 
ing three little hones (the 
smallest in the body), mal- 
but, t/u*f/#, and stapes* ar- 
ticulated together. The 

cavitv coTiiuiuTMcates with Pwj.im — s*cii..ti ..niumnn eut. ^ciu-mai 
- . * ■ t Mr, with »ud it nfT c*Mh ft, Jympmile wi- 

the external air by means t y conumm- the u»« bunt* : hammer, 

of the Eustachian tube, ^^tt&i^OZZ 
which opens at the back chi ft i.tabei«d.n P w th M >hnr r nx: (,i*by- 

* rui tli, witb wmicircnlAr canal* find cxblea 

part of the mouth. 3d. *-wbi«. 

The intenuirtar, or labyrinth, an irregular cavity in the 
solid part of the temporal bone, and separated from the 
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middle ear by a bony partition, which is perforated by 
two small holes. The labyrinth consists of the vestihule^ 
or entrance; the semicircular otnal** or tubes ; and the 
cochlea^ or spiral canal. While the other parts are full of 
air, tlic labyrinth is rilled with a liquid, and in this are 
the ends of the auditory nerve. The vibrations of the 
air, collected by the external ear, are concentrated upon 
the tympanum, and thence transmitted through the chain 
of little bones to the fluid in the labyrinth. 

The essential organ of hearing is the labyrinth, which 
is, substantially, a bag filled with fluid and nerve -fihi- 
ments. Fishes generally have but little more. In Am- 
phibians and Keptiles there are added a tympanum, a 
single bone, connecting this with the internal ear, the 
cochlea, and the Eustachian tube; the tympanum being 
external. Birds have, besides, an auditory passage, open- 
ing on a level with the surface of the head, and surround- 
ed by a circle of feathers. Mammals only have an exter- 
nal ear." 

Sight is the perception of light." In all animals it de- 
pends upon the peculiar sensitiveness of the optic organ to 
the luminous vibrations. In Vertebrates the optic nerve 
comes from the middle mass of the brain, in Invertebrates 
it is derived from a ganglion. Many animals are utter- 
ly destitute of visual organs, as the ProtozoA, and the 
lower Radiates and Mollusks, besides intestinal Worms 
and the blind Fishes and many cave-animals. Around the 
margin of the Jelly-fish are colored spots, supposed to be 
rudimentary .eyes; but, as a lens is wanting, there is no 
image; so that the creature can merely distinguish light 
from darkness and color without form. Such an eye is 
nothing but a collection of pigment granules on the ex- 
pansion of a nervous thread, and the perception of light 
is the sensation of warmth, the pigment absorbing the 
rays and converting them into heat. 
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Going higher, we find a lens introduced forming a dis- 
tinct image. The Snail, for example, has two simple eyes, 
called ocelli, mounted on the tip of its long tentacles, cotv 
sisting of a globular lcns, M 
with a transparent skin 
(cornea) in front, and a 
colored 
membrane 
(ch o roid) 
and a ner- 
vous net- 
work (rut i- 
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The Scallop 
(Pec ten) has 
ench eyes in the edge of J" 

J ^ I'm, im. or ft SitulJ bl^elrd. slewing 

itfi mantle (Fig. 1 53). Such *trucinre uf leut»de«: nccht Inferior leij- 

organs are the only eyes 
possessed by Myriapods, 
Spiders, Scorpions, ami 
Caterpillars. Adult In- 
sects usually have three ocelli on the top of the head 
But the proper visual organs of Lobsters, Crabs, and In 
sects are two <:i>mpottnd vycH % perched 
on pedestals, or fixed on the side;? uf 
the head. They consist of an immense 
number of ocelli pressed together so 
that they take an angular form — four- 
sided in Crustacea, six-sided in Insects. 
They form two rounded protuberances 
variously colored — white, yellow, red, FiaUBV-B*»dofihc 
green, purple, brown, ur black. I nder o,r thrvMS^nC 
the microscope, the surface is seen to JJIJ^SJi* 1 " * ,,,eunr 
be divided into a host of facet*," each being an ocellus 
complete in itself. Each cornea is convex on one side. 
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and either convex or flat on the other, so that it produces 

A focus like a lens. Be- 
hind the cornea, or 
lens, is the pigment, 
having a minute aper- 
ture or " pupil." Next 
is a conical tube — one 
for each facet — with 
sides and bottom lined 
with pigment. These 
tubes converge to the 
optic ganglion, the 
fibres of which psiss 
through the tubes to 
the cornea.*" Vision 

Ptu. 1M.-B\e «.f j] Ui-etk- (MrtMtitha) t A, wtion ; ^ guc [| ;l compound 
o,opU<: sjangljini: 6, M»c<aid<iry nerve*; <% relhn»; r * * 

ji, pigment luyi-r;e, |>ra|>er optic ue.ves; B. £roup eve i 6 Tl *_> t a mosaic; 
«if OtMif, bulb of optic nerve; layer of pig- * 

nifiii; A, vUi-oodm ImiuiT: (>onten. M:.jji,iili-<1. b 11 1 Cat'Il OCCi IllS gives 

ft coniplete image, although a different perspective from 
its neighbor. Tlie 
multiplied images are 
reduced to one men- 
tal stereoscopic pict- 
ure, on the principle 
of single vision in 
ourselves. 

The eyes of the 
( til tie • tish are the 
largest and the most p^^,,,, ,1,^^!^,,^,,^^ 

perfect ftniOMtr InVer- lower lid: <% coujnnriivii, or tnnoona membrane, 

* ft lining the inimi Mirfuif ; <f. oxIpmihI mi<mbrane ; <\ 

tebl'ates. I hey re- abcjtth of optic nerve : /, g> muscle* for rolling the 

... - eve up or down; A, adorotlc; i. linnnpiircnt Ccir- 

Seillijle the eyes OI nrn;i, choroid; M. «IH«ry mn*ele for nHjneifOf 

rfUlinaiS IV UftV- <,,r*iUui; *, vHiisncii humor; f, cry*UIH»ie lofii ; *, 
il)*' A Cl'y&talline lens Mtortor clmtnber ; posterior chmnlier. 

with a chamber in front (open, however, to the sea- 
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water), and a chamber behind it filled with "vitreous 
humor. 1 * 

The eye of Vertebrates is formed by the infolding of 
the skin to create a lens, and an outgrowth of the brain 
to make a sensitive 10 | 
layer; both enclosed in 
a white spherical case 
{sclerotic) marie of 
tough tissue, with a 
transparent front, call- 
ed the cornea. This 
ease is kept in shape 
by two fluids — the thin 
aqueous humor filling 
the cavity just behind 
the cornea, and the 
ielly-like vitreous hit- 
trior occupying the lar- 
ger posterior chamber. 
Between the two hu- 
mors lies the double- 
convex crystalline h as. 
On the front face of 
the lens is a contractile 
circular curtain (iris), 
with a hole in the cen- 
tre (pup'f\\ and lin- 
ing the sclerotic coat 
is the choroid mera- 

l*rntH* Coveted with Flo. IW— Swltmi or thr Unman Rrtlim, X **>: 1, 

dark pigmcn t. The a* g»ugiion c*Ui; 4, iin*m*i mniemtor ujwj a» 

„ t iKlenial pnmwUw ; fl> external imtlocnUr UyerjT, 

optic nerve, entering «t*ni»igrr«Dai<w;^itcriiAiiitiiiiini:ri. ( mbr*oe; 

. , 1 . ,1 9, Ujcr of rods utd ooncs : 10, pigiMBllAX«r. 

at the back of the eye J 

through the sclerotic and choroid coata, expands into the 
transparent retina, which consists of several layers — 
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fibrous, cellular, and granular. The most sensitive part is 
the surface lying next to the black pigment* And here 
is a peculiarity of the vertebrate eye: the nerve-fibres, en- 
tering from behind, turn back and look towards the bot- 
tom of the eye, so that vision is directed backward ; while 
invertebrate vision is directly forward. In Vertebrates 
only, the optic nerves cross each other {deewsafc) in pass- 
ing from the brain ^o the eyes; so that the right side of 
the brain, i\ </., receives the impressions of objects on the 
left side of the body/ 7 

Generally, t be eyes of Vertebrates are on opposite sides 
of the head ; but in the Flat-fishes both are on the same 
side. Usually, both eyes see the same object at once ; but 
in most Fishes the eyes arc set so far back, the fields of 
vision are distinct. The cornea may be flat, and the lens 
globular, as in Fishes; or the cornea very convex, and the 
lens flattened, as in Owls, Purely aquatic animals have 
neither eyelids nor tears, but nearly all others (especially 
Birds) have three lids." The pupil is usually round ; but 
it may be rhomb-shaped, as in Frogs; vertically oval, as 
in Crocodiles and Cats: or transversely oval, as in Geese, 
Doves, Horses, and Ruminants. Many Quadrupeds, as the 
Cat, have a membrane (tapetum) lining the bottom of the 
eyeball, with a brilliant metallic lustre, usually green or 
pearly: it is this which makes the eyes of such animals 
luminous in the dark. 

% Imilnct and Intelligence. 
The simplest form of nervous excitement is mere scusa- 
t ion. Above this we have sensation awakening conscious- 
ness, out of which come those voluntary activities grouped 
together under the name of Instinct; and, finally, Intelli- 
gence. 

The lowest forms of life are completely under law, for 
their movements seem to be due solely to their organiza- 
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Hon. They are automatons, or creatures of necessity. 
In the higher animals certain actions are automatic, as 
breathing, the beating of the heart, the contractions of 
the ins, and all the first movements of an infant." But, 
generally, the actions of animals are not the result of mere 
bodily organization. 

The inferior orders are under the control of Instinct, 
t*. e., an apparently untaught ability to perform actions 
which are useful to the animal.'** They seem to be born 
with a measure of knowledge and skill (as Man is said to 
have innate ideas), acquired neither by reason nor experi- 
ment. For what could have led Bees to imagine that by 
feeding a worker- larva with royal jelly, instead of bee- 
bread, it would turn out a queen, instead of a neuter? 
In this case, neither the habit nor the experience could be 
inherited, for the worker* bees are sterile. We can only 
guess that the discovery has been communicated by the 
survivors of an older swarm. Uniformity is another char- 
acteristic feature of instinct. Different individuals of the 
same species execute precisely the same movements under 
like circumstances. The career of one Bee is the career 
of any other. We do not find one clever and another 
stupid. Honey-combs are built now as they were before 
the Christian era. The creatures of pure instinct appear 
to be tied down, by the constitution of their nervous sys- 
tem, to one line of action, from which they cannot spon- 
taneously depart. The actions vary only as the structure 
changes."" There is a wonderful fitness in what they do, 
but there is no intentional adaptation of means to ends. 

All animals, from the Star-fish to Man, are guided more 
or less by instinct; but the best examples are furnished 
by the insect- world, especially by the social Hymenopters 
(Ants, Bees, and Wasps). The Butterfly carefully pro- 
vides for its vnunir, which it is destined never to see; 
many Insects feed on particular species of plants, which 
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they select with wonderful sagacity; and Monkeys avoid 
poisonous berries ; Bees and Squirrels store up food for 
the future; Bees, Wasps, and Spiders construct with mar- 
vellous precision ; and the subterranean chambers of Ants 
and the dikes of the Beaver show engineering skill ; while 
Salmon go from the ocean up the rivers to spawn; and 
Birds of the temperate zones migrate with great regu- 
larity. 

But in the midst of this automatism there are the glim- 
merings of intelligence and free-will. We see some evi- 
dence of choice and of designed adaptation. Pure in- 
stinct should be infallible. Yet we notice mistakes that 
remind us of mental aberrations. Bees are not so eco- 
nomical as has been generally supposed, A mathemati- 
cian can make five cells with less wax than rlie Bee uses 
for four; while the Humble-bee uses three times as much 
material as the Ilive bee. An exact hexagonal cell does 
not exist in nature. Flies lay eggs on the carrion -plant 
because it happens to have the odor of putrid meat. The 
domesticated Beaver will build a dam across its apartment. 
Birds frequently make mistakes in the construction and 
location of their nests. In fact, the process of cheating 
animals relies on the imperfection of instinct. Nor are 
the actions of the brute creation always perfectly uni- 
form ; and, so far as animals conform to circumstances, 
they net from intelligence, not instinct. There is proof 
that some animals profit by experience. Birds do learn 
to make their nests; and the older ones build the best. 
Trappers know well that young animals are more easily 
caught than old ones. Birds brought up from the egg, 
in cages, do not make the characteristic nests of their 
species ; nor do they have the same song peculiar to their 
species, if they have not heard it. Chimney swallows cer- 
tainly built their nests differently in America three hun- 
dred years ago. A Bee can make cells of another shape, 
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for it sometimes does; its actions, therefore, being elec- 
tive and conditional, are in a measure the result of calcu- 
lation,. 

The mistakes and variations of instinct are indications 
that animals have something more — a limited range of 
that principle of Intelligence so luminous in Man. No 
precise line can be drawn between instinctive and intel- 
ligent acts; all we can say is, there is more freedom of 
choice in the latter than the former; and that some ani- 
mals are most instinctive, others most intelligent. Thus, 
we speak of the instinct of the Ant, Bee, and Beaver, 
and the intelligence of the Elephant, Dog, and Monkey. 
Instinct loses its peculiar character as intelligence becomes 
developed. Attending from the Worm and Oyster to 
the Bee, we see the movements become more complex in 
character and more special in their objects; but instinct 
is supreme. Still ascending, we observe a gradual fading- 
away of the instincts, till they become subordinate to 
higher faculties — will and reason. We can predict with 
considerable certainty the actions of animals guided by 
pure instinct; but in proportion as they possess the power 
of adapting means to ends, the more variable their actions. 
Thus, the architecture of Birds is not so uniform as that 
of Insects, 1 " 1 

We must credit brutes with a certain amount of obser- 
vation and imitation, curiosity and cunning, memory and 
reason. Animals have been seen to pause, deliberate, or 
experiment, and resolve. The Elephant and Horse, Dog 
and Monkey, particularly, participate in the rational nat- 
ure of Man, up to a certain point. Thinking begins wher- 
ever there is an intentional adaptation nf means to etuis; 
for that involves the comparison iind combination of ideas. 
Animals interchange ideas: the whine of a Dog at the 
door on a cold night certainly implies that he wants to 
bo let in. Bees arid Ants, it is well known, confer by 
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passing their antennae. All the higher animals, too, have 
similar emotions — as joy T fear, love, and anger. 

While instinct culminates in Insects, the highest devel- 
opment of intelligence is presented in Man, 1 ** In Man 
only does instinct cease to be the controlling power. lie 
stands alone in having the whole of his organization con- 
formed to the demands of his brain; and his intelligent 
acts are characterized by the capacity for unlimited prog- 
ress. The brutes can be improved by domestication; 
but, left to themselves, they soon relapse into their origi- 
nal wildness. Civilized Man also goes back to savagery; 
yet Man (though not all Men) has the ambition to exalt 
his mental and moral nature, lie has a soul, or conscious 
relation to the Infinite, which leads him to aspire after a 
lofty ideal. Only he can form abstract ideas. And, 
finally, he is a completely self-determining agent, with a 
prominent will and conscience — the highest attribute of 
the animal creation. In all this, Man differs profoundly 
from the lower forms of life. 

3, The Voices of Animals. 
Most aquatic animals are mute. Some Crabs make 
noises by rubbing their fore-legs against their carapace; 
and many Fishes produce noises in various ways, mostly 
by means of the swim-bladder. Insects are the Inverte- 
brates which make the most noise. Their organs arc usu- 
ally external, while those of Vertebrates are internal. In- 
sects of rapid flight generally make the most noise. In 
suuie the noise is produced by friction (stridulation) ; in oth- 
ers, by the passage of air through the spiracles (humming). 
The shrill notes of Crickets and Grasshoppers are pro- 
duced by rubbing the wings against each other, or against 
the thighs; but the Cicada, or Harvest-fly, lias a special 
apparatus— a tense membrane on the abdomen, acted upon 
by muscles. The buzzing of Flies and bumming of Bees 
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are caused, in part, by the vibrations of the wings; but 
the true voice of these Insects comes from the spi rack's 
of the thorax. 

Snakes and Lizards have no vocal cords, and can only 
hiss. Frogs croak 1 " and Crocodiles roar, and the huge 
Tortoise of the Galapagos Islands utters a hoarse, bellow- 
ing noise. 

The vocal apparatus in Birds is situated at the lower 
end of the trachea, where it divides into the two bron- 
chi.'** It consists mainly of a bony drum, with a cross- 
bone, having a vertical membrane attached to its upper 
edge* The membrane is put in motion by currents of air 
passing on either side of it. Five pairs of muscles (in the 
Songsters) adjust the length of the windpipe to the pitch 
of the glottis. The various notes are produced by differ- 
ences in tlie blast of air, as well as by changes in the ten- 
sion of the membrane. The range of notes is commonly 
within an octave. Birds of the same family have a simi- 
lar voice. All the Parrots have a harsh utterance; Geese 
and Ducks quack; Crows, Magpies, and Jays caw; while 
the "Warblers differ in the quality, rather than the kind, of 
note. 19 * The Parrot and Mocking-bird use the tongue in 
imitating human sounds. Some species possess great com* 
pass of voice. The Bel! -bird can be heard nearly three 
miles; and Livingstone said he could distinguish the voices 
of the Ostrich and the Lion only by knowing that the for- 
mer roars by day, and the latter by night. 

The vocal organ of Mammals, unlike that of Birds, is 
in the upper part of the larynx. It consists of four ear 
tilages, of which the largest (the thyroid) produces the 
prominence in the human throat knuwn us "Adam's :ip- 
plc, M and two elastic bands, called 44 vocal cords,*' just be- 
low the glottis, or upper opening of the windpipe. The 
various tones are determined by the tension of these cords, 
which is effected by tlie raising or lowering of the thyroid 
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cartilage, to which one end uf the cords is attached. The 
will can not influence the contraction of the vocal izin<r 
muscles, except in the very act of vocalization. The vo- 
c;il sounds produced hy Maun mils may be 
distinguished into the ordinary voice, the 
cry, and the song. The second is the sound 
made by brutes. The Whale, Porpoise, Ar- 
madillo, Ant-eater, Porcupine, and Giraffe 
are generally silent. The Iiafs voice is 
probably the shrillest sound audible to tag* 
F1.1. iM».-Hnm«i man earSi There is little modulation in 

Lnrytii, rccn in 

prom*; a, bair brute utterance. The Opossum purrs, the 

rtf the byoid r<1 , , - r , „ 

bone; e, Lm- cdotJi and Kangaroo moan, the Hog grunts 
t^mliwS3Sb> or squeals, the Tapir whistles, the Stag bel- 
lows, and the Elephant gives a hoarse trump- 
et sound from its trunk and a dec*}) groan from its throat. 
All Sheep have a guttural voice; all the Cows low, from 
the Bison to the Musk-ox; all the Horses and Donkeys 
neigh; all the Cats mian, from the domestic animal to the 
Lion; all the Bears growl; and all the Caninu family — 
Fox, Wolf, and Dog — bark and howl. The Howling* 
monkeys and Gorillas have a large cavity, or sac, in the 
throat for resonance, enabling them to utter a powerful 
voice; and one of the Gibbon -apes has the remarkable 
power of emitting a complete octave of musical notes. 
The human voice, taking the male and female together, 
has a range of nearly four octaves. Man's power of speech, 
or the utterance of articulate sounds, is due to his intel- 
lectual development rather than to any structural differ- 
ence between him and the Apes. Song is produced by 
the vocal cords, speech by the mouth. 
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REPRODUCTION. 



It is a fundamental truth that every living organism 
lias had its origin in some pre-existing organism. The 
doctrine of "spontaneous generation," or the supposed 
origination of organized structures out of inorganic parti- 
cles, or out of dead organic matter, has not yet been sus- 
tained by facts. 

Reproduction is of two kinds — sexual and asexual. 
All animals, probably, have the first method, while a very 
great number of the 
lower forms of life have 
the latter also. 

Of asexual reproduc- 
tion there are two kinds 
— Srlf * division and 
Budding. 

Self-division, the 
simplest mode possible, 
is a natural breaking-tip 
of the body into distinct 
surviving parts. This 
process is sometimes ex- 
traordinarily rapid, the 
increase of one animal- 
cule { iVuMiini'cium ) be- 
ing Computed at 2^8 Fto l«0.— Repmdnclmn i f inl i P >ru \Vi>riic f l 
, .it. fci And other*) bjr ll*Kiu of telf-Jlirtaiou. 

millions in a mouth, it 

may be either transverse or longitudinal. Of the first 
sort, Figs, 1,2, and 3 (Fig. ICO) are examples; of the latter, 
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Figs. 4, 6, 9-13. This form of reproduction is, naturally, 
confined to animals whose tissues and organs are simple, 
and so can easily bear division, or whose parts are so ar- 
ranged as to he easily separable without serious injury. 
The process is most common in Protozoa, Worms, and 
Polyps. 

Budding is separated by no sharp line from Self-divi- 
sion. While in the latter a part of the organs of the par- 
ent go to the offspring, in the former one or more cells 
of the original animal begin to develop and multiply so 
as to grow into a new annual like the parent. The proc- 
ess in animals is quite akin to the same operation iu 
plants. The buds may remain permanently attached to 
the parent-stock, thus making a colony, as In Corals and 
Bryozoa (continuous budding\ or they may be detached 
at some stage of growth (discontinuous ouddijig). This 
separation may occur when the bud is grown up, as in 
Hydra (Fig. 191), or as in Plant-lice, Daphuias (Fig. 255), 
and among other animals the buds may be internal, and 
detached when entirely undeveloped and externally re- 
sembling an egg. They differ, however, entirely from a 
true egg in developing directly, without fertilization. 

Sexual Reproduction requires cells of two kinds, usu- 
ally from different animals. These are the germ-cell or 
egg, and the sperm-cell. The embryo is developed from 
the union of the two cells. 1 " 

The egg consists essentially of three parts, the germinal 
vesicle the yolk, and the vitelline memhrane, which sur- 
rounds both the first. It is ordinarily globular in shape. 
Of the three parts, the primary one is the germinal vesi- 
cle — a particle of protoplasm. The yolk serves as food 
for this, and the membrane protects both. When a great 
mass of yolk is present, it is divisible into two parts— for- 
mative and /bod? yolk. The latter is of a more oily nature 
than the former, and is usually not segmented with the 
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egg. The structure of the hen's egg is more complicated. 
The outside shell consists of earthy matter (lime) depos- 
ited in a net- work of animal matter. d 
It is minutely porous, to allow the 
passage of vapor and air to and fro. 
Lining the shell is a double mem- 
brane (tnembrana putaminis) resem- 
bling delicate tissue-paper. At the 
larger end, it separates to enclose a p 
bubble of air for the use of the chick. ur Cel,; * 

. . brain; jy, olengHiuaipule; 

Is ext comes the albumen, or " white, «. aibominotu H«; p. 

. . n i , . Furkiiijmii, or germinal, 

in spirally arranged layers, within wSS^w^SSETS 
which floats the yolk. The yolk is ****** 
prevented from moving towards either end of the egg by 
two twisted cords of albumen, called chala2m; yet is al- 
lowed to rise towards one side, the yolk being lighter than 
the albumen. The yolk is composed of oily granules 
(about tot of an inch in diameter), and is enclosed in a sac, 
called the viteUine membrane, and disposed in concentric 
layers, like a set of vases placed one within the other. That 
part of the yolk which extends from the centre to a while 




Fm, 10*. — LninfUrMUiaJ Section of Urn's Ejg before lMCubnli"n : «, julk, 

»tric Infer*; <*', It* »i?mi fluid rwiire. ^>h«^tlh- r-f * white gr»nuler mb- 
! — the whole yoTk 1* enc}>wed in the vitelline mrmbraiie ; b, inner il$n»e 
p»rt of the albumen ; ft', outer, thinner p»rt; e t the cbilrtwr, nr men, twined 
by the retolntlnni of the t»W : d, d*>nhl* *li»-ll memhnuir, »pllt At the l*rjre end 
to form the chamber,/,- #, the ihell . A, Lh« white »pot, or clcatrlculo. 
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spot (citatricula) on the outside cannot be hardened, eveu 
with the most prolonged boiling. The cicatricula, or em- 
bryo-spot — the part for which all the rest was made — is 
a thin disk of cellular structure, in which the new life 
first appears. This was originally a simple cell, but de- 
velopnient has gone some way before the egg is laid. It 
is always on that side which naturally turns uppermost, 
for the yolk can turn upon its axis ; it is, therefore, al- 
ways nearest to the external air and to the Hen's body — 
two conditions necessary for its development. There is 
another reason for this polarity of the egg: the lighter 
and most delicate part of the yolk is collected in its 
upper part, while the heavy, oily portion remains be- 
neath. 

In most eggs the shell and albumen are wanting. When 
the albumen is present, it is commonly covered by a mem- 
brane only. In Sharks, the envelope is horny; and in 
Crocodiles it is calcareous, as in Birds. 

The egg of the Sponge has no true vitelline membrane, 
and is not unlike an ordinary amoeboid cell. An egg is, 
in fact, little more than a very large 
cell, of which the germinal vesicle is 
the nucleus. 

The size of an egg depends mainly 
upon the quantity of }*o1k it contains; 
and to this is proportioned the grade of 
development which the embryo attains 
when it leaves the egg."" In the eggs 
Pia, 1<H.— Egg of Sponge of the Star-tiehes, Worms, Insects, Mol- 
***** lusks (except the Cuttle-fishes), many 
Amphibians, and Mammals, the yolk is very minute and 
formative, t.* M it is converted into the parts of the future 
embryo. In the eggs of Lobsters, Crabs, Spiders, Cepha- 
lopoda, Fishes, Reptiles, and Birds, the yolk is large and 
colored, and consists of two parts — the formative, or 
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germ-yolk> immediately surrounding the germinal vesicle; 
and the nutritive, or food-yolk, constituting the greater 
part of the mass, by which the young animal in the egg- 
life is nourished. In the latter case, the young come forth 
more mature than where the food-yolk is wanting. 

As to form, eggs are oval or elliptical, as in Birds and 
Crocodiles; spherical, as in Turtles and Wasps; cylindri- 
cal, as in Bees and Flies; or shaped like a hand-barrow, 
with tendrils on the corners, as in the Shark. The 



Fia. 164.— Egg of a Shark (lh* extcrnnl gill* of ih* emhryo nre not represented). 

of some very low forms are sculptured or covered with 
hairs or prickles. 

The number of eggs varies greatly in different animals, 
as it is in proportion to the risks during development 
Thns, the eggs of aquatic tribes, being unprotected by the 
parent, and being largely consumed by many animals, are 
multiplied to prevent extinction. The spawn of a single 
Cod contains millions of eggs; that of the Oyster, fi,00O,- 
000. A Queen-bee, during the five years of her existence, 
lays abont a million eggs. 

Eggs are In id one by one, as by Birds ; or in clusters, as 
by Frogs, Fishes, and most Invertebrates. The spawn of 
f he Sea-snails consists of vast numbers of eggs adhering 
together in masses, or in sacs, forming long strings. 

As a rule, the higher the rank, the more care anil 
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spot (cicatriwtla) on the outside cannot be hardened, even 
with the most prolonged boiling. The cicatricula, or em- 
bryo-spot — the part for which all the rest was made — is 
a thin disk of cellular structure, in which the new life 
first appears. This was originally a simple cell, but de* 
velopnient has gone some way before the egg is laid. It 
is always on that side which naturally turns uppermost, 
for the yolk can turn upon its axis; it ib, therefore, al- 
ways nearest to the external air and to the Hen's body — 
two conditions necessary for its development. There is 
another reason for this polarity of the egg; the lighter 
and most delicate part of the yolk is collected in its 
upper part, while the heavy, oily portion remains be- 
neath. 

In most eggs the shell and albumen are wanting. When 
the albumen is present, it is commonly covered by a mem- 
brane only. In Sharks, the envelope ie horny; and in 
Crocodiles it is calcareous, as in Birds. 

The egg of the Sponge has no true vitelline membrane, 
and is not unlike an ordinary amoeboid cell. An egg is, 
in fact, little more than a very large 
cell, of which the germinal vesicle is 
the nucleus. 

The size of an egg depends mainly 
upon the quantity of yolk it contains; 
and to this is proportioned the grade of 
development which the embryo attains 
when it leaves the egg. I6t In the eggs 
Fto, 163.— Egg of S|muge of the Star-tishes, Worms, Insects, Mol- 
***** mwm ] U6ka ( except the Cuttle ^ fishes), many 
Amphibians, and Mammals, the yolk is very minute and 
formative, ft. &, it is converted into the parts of the future 
embryo. In the eggs of Lobsters, Crabs, Spiders, 
lopods. Fishes, Reptiles, and Birds, the yo llr 
colored, and consists of two parts — 
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usually motile, and in that a large number are usually pro. 
duced from a single primary reproductive cell of the ani- 
mal, while the egg represents the entire primary cell. The 
union of the sperm-cell with the germinal vesicle {fertili- 
zation) is the first step in development, and without it \\w 
egg will not develop. But the nature of the process is 
unknown. 



CHAPTER XX* 

DEVELOPMENT. 

Development is the evolution of a germ into a com- 
plete organism. The study of the changes within the egg 
constitutes the science of Embryology; the transforma- 
tions after the egg-life are called metamorphoses, and in- 
clude growth and repair. 

The process of development is a passage from the gen- 
eral to the special, from the simple to the complex, from 
the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, by a series of dif- 
ferentiations. It brings out first the profonnder distinc- 
tions, and afterwards those more external. That is, the 
most essential parts appear first. And not only does de- 
velopment tend to make the several organs of an individ- 
ual more distinct from one another, but also the individual 
itself more distinguished from other individuals and from 
the medium in which it lives. With advancing develop- 
ment, the animal, as a rule, acquires a more specific, defi- 
nite form, and increases in weight and locomotive power. 
Life is a tendency to individuality. 

The first step in development, after fertilization, is the 
segmentation of the egg, by a process of self-di vision. In 
the simplest form, the whole yolk divides into two parts; 
these again divide, making four, eight, sixteen, etc., parts, 
• See Append ix. 
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until the whole yolk is subdivided into very small por- 
tions (cells) surrounding a central cavity. This stage is 
known as the "mulberry-mass," or blastula (Fig. 165, <?). 

c 




Fio Irtfl.— Firet Stngw In Segmental Iod or a Ma mm* Hun Egg: A,tim Jlvlatun Into 
bnlvuei, with ftperniat*ii»iii rimiiDtl It; D mul r, jM'Bgl'lWtf Hlbdtvff&W, HMflUMO- 
Ij ttaiisf'Tiulug kbu vllvllQ-, itr Folk, iutu ii " luullntii-y mil**" i>f glubtltfi*, or cm- 
bryocelK 

If the yolk is larger, relatively to the germinal vesicle, 
the process of division may go on more slowly in one of 
the two parts of the egg, first formed ; or in very large 
eggs, like those of Birds and Cuttle-fishes, only a small 
part of the yolk subdivides. 

In some form, the process of segmentation is found in 
the eggs of nil animals, as is also the following stage. 

This step is the differentiation of the 
single layer of cells into two parts, 
one for the body-wall, the other for 
the will of the digestive tract. In 
tlie typit-al example.;, this is accom- 
plished by one part of the wall of 
rro.TM.-ni.ipramnrrcnBtni- the blastula turning in, so far as to 

)n «f n Worm (SagUttt) : a, . ■ , , . , ■ . e 

prima*™ m..«ih: ft, primi- convert the blastula into a sort of 
X^™%™Z Z £ double-walled ™P> the^wAnfo (Fig. 

, endodwrni^ecu^rm, {Qfy Q ne } 1R ]f G f t he Wall of the 

blastula is now the outer wall of the germ, the other half 
that of the digestive cavity; the original blast n la-cavity 
is now the body-cavity, and the new cavity formed by the 
infolding is the stomach, and its opening is both mouth 
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and vent (Figs. 165, 166)* Some adult animals are little 
more than such a sac. Hydra (Fig, 191), for instance, is 
little different from a gastrula with tentacles, and one of 
its relatives wants even these additions. 

Ordinarily, however, development goes much further. 
From the two original layers arises, in various ways, a third 
between them, making the three primitive germ-layers — 
€j>if>last,7ne$obla$t % a\)d hypohlatt. This new layer is nec- 
essarily in the primitive body -cavity, which it may fill 
np ; or usually a new body-cavity is formed, in different 
ways in different groups. In by far the great majority 
of animals the digestive tract gets a new opening, which 
usually becomes the mouth ; and the old mouth may 
close, or serve only the functions of the vent. From this 
point the development of each group must be traced in 
detail. 

Development of a Hen's Egg. — After the segmentation 
the germinal disk divides into two layers, between which 
a third is soon formed. The upper layer {epiblast) gives 




Fim. ICT. — TrtiUtvwc Verlical geclkjii* of an Egg, rhitwlng pntgrewlv* *fN-.-r» - f dc- 
tetopmcm; <*, hotixtuml ; l>, medullar v furnm, becoming u ciutt-d caiml In ti»J luvl. 

rise to the cuticle, brain, spinal cord, retina, crystalline 
lens, and internal ear. From the lower layer {h ypofdttxf) 
is formed the epithelium of the digestive canal. From 
the middle layer [tm'snhlaxt) emtio all the other urgans — 
muscles, nerves, bones, etc. The mesoblast thickens so 
as to form two parallel ridges running lengthwise of 
the germ, atul leaving a groove between them {meduU 
lary furrow and riV/^V).'" The ridges gradually rise, 
carrying with them the epi blast, incline towards each oth- 
er, and at last unite along the back. So that we have a 
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tube of epiblast surrounded by mesoblast, which is itself 
covered by epiblast. This tube becomes the brain and 
spinal cord, whose central canal, enlarging into the ven- 
tricles of the brain, tells the story of its original forma- 
tion. Beneath the furrow, a delicate cartilaginous thread 
appears (called notochord) — the predecessor of the back- 
bone. Meanwhile the mesoblast has divided into two 
layers, except in the middle of the animal, beneath the 
spinal cord, and in the head. One of these layerB remains 
attached to the epiblast, and with it forms the body-wall ; 
the other bends rapidly downward, carrying the hypoblast 
with it, and forms the wall of the intestine. The space 
thus left between the layers of the mesoblast is the body- 
cavity. At the same time, the margin of the germ ex- 
tends farther and farther over the yolk, till it completely 
encloses it. So that now we see two cavities — a small 
one, containing the nervous syBtem ; and a larger one be- 
low, for the digestive organs. Presently, numerous rows 

of corpuscles are seen 
on the middle layer, 
wliich are subsequent- 
ly enclosed, forming a 
net-work of capillaries, 

trunk* ; % nuricl« ; 8, ventricle j 4, bulbus arte- Called the vascular area. 

A dark spot indicates 
the situation of the heart, which is the first distinctly 
bounded cavity of the circulatory system. It is a short 
tube lying lengthwise just behind the head, with a feeble 
pulsation, causing the blood to flow backward and for- 
ward. The tube is gradually bent together, until it forms 
a double cavity, resembling the heart of a Fish. On the 
fourth day of incubation, partitions begin to grow, divid- 
ing the cavities into the right and left auricles and ven- 
tricles. The septum between the auricles is the last to 
be finished, being closed the moment respiration begins. 
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The blood-vessels ramify in all directions through the 
yolk, making it a spongy mass, and all perform the same 
office; it is not till the fourth or fifth day that arteries 
can be distinguished from veins, by being thicker, and by 
carrying blood only from the heart."* 




Fio Brobryu in a llen*» B^u dnHu^ the Ural JWe day*, ltJityUudlua! vl<w A, 
hyjmbUM ; B. lower layer **t ro*"»'>hU*t ; r, upper Inyer «»f mrtH>Mn»( ntut eplblut 
itnHeri, In Ihv Jd^I Otftirfi. forming Hu- immUlIc «C; D. vitelline Memliraji?; 
thickeueo* bln#i»dcrm. rhc flr>t rurllmeul <.f thu fk>r»«l part (in the 1-ipt fl^nr,* U 
m»rka the place of the litmjsi ; A, heart ; a, & t lt« two chamber*; e» aortic trthea ; 
m, i«»rin ; i, liver : /», *l!atil"la 
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The embryo lies with ite face, or ventral surface, tow- 
ards the yolk, the bead and tail curving towards each 




f*io. 1*0.— Hen's Ejjj;, more highly developed* The embfyo ie enveloped by the am- 
nion, nnd bin the umbilical vewel, or remuutit of the ynlk, Hanging from Up un- 
der surface; while the utluuud* turna upward, uud epreada out over the luieruiiJ 
bu L-face or the ehell~meinbruue. (From Dultuu's " Physiology. ') 

other. Around the embryo on all Bides the epiblast and 
upper layer of the mesoblast rise like a hood over the 

back of the embryo till ihvy 
form a closed sac, called the 
amnion. It is filled with a 
thin liquid, which serves to 
protect the embryo. Mean- 
while, another important or- 
gan is forming un the other 
side. From the hinder por- 
tion of the alimentary canal 
an outgrowth is formed 

Fio.lTl.- Mammalian Emhry-s wilt. al- which extends beVOIld the 
I'lUtiHft fully formed: 1, umbllh.nl vest- " 

cie» contaiuhig the la^t uf the yniic s, wall of the embryo proper 

aimdoii: 3, allantoic on which the fringe* . , - " , 

«if the plarema rire developing. (From into INC Cavity OT the amtll- 

Daltou'e i Phy-iology.") Qn ^ Qut Qy& ^ 

whole inner surface of the shell, so that it partly surrounds 
both embryo and inner layer of the amnion {amnion prop- 
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er). This is the aUantois. It is full of blood-vessels, and 
it serves as the respiratory orgau until the chick picks the 
shell and breathes by its lungs. 11 ' The chorion is the out- 
ermost part of the allantois, and the placenta of Mammals 
is the shaggy, vascular edge of the chorion. 

The alimentary canal is at first a straight tube closed at 
both ends, the middle being connected with the yolk-bag. 
As it grows faster than the body, it is thrown into a spi- 
ral coil; and at several points it dilates, to form the crop, 
stomach, gizzard, etc. The mouth is developed from an 
infolding of the skin. The liver is an outgrowth from 
the digestive tube, at first a cluster of cells, then of folli- 
cles, and finally a tnie gland. The lungs are developed 
on the third day as a minute bud from the upper part of 
the alimentary canal, or pharynx. As they grow in size, 
they pass from a smooth to a cellular condition. 

The skeleton at the beginning consists, like the noto- 
chord, of a cellular material, which gradually turns to car- 
tilage. Then minute canals containing blood-vessels arise, 
and earthy matter (chiefly phosphate of lime) is deposited 
between the cells. The primary hone thus formed is 
compact; true osseous tissue, with canaliculi, lamina\ and 
Haversian canals, is the result of subsequent absorption. 11 * 
Certain bones, as those of the face and cranium, are not 
preceded by cartilage, but by connective tissue: these are 
called wnttbrttn* bones. Ossification, or bone-making, be- 
gins at numerous distinct points, called centred; and, the- 
oretically, every centre stands for a bone, so that there are 
as many bones in a skeleton as centres of ossification. 
But the actual number in the adult animal is much small- 
er, as many of the centres coalesce. 114 The development 
of the backbone is not from the head or from the tail, but 
from a central point midway between: there the first ver- 
tebra? appear, and from thence the) multiply forward and 
backward. 
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The limbs appear as buds on the sides of the body; 
these lengthen and expand so as to resemble paddles — 
the wings and legs looking precisely alike ; and, finally, 
they are divided each into three segments, the last one 
subdividing into digits. The feathers are developed from 
the outside cells of the epidermis: first, a horny cone is 
formed, which elongates and spreads out into a vane, and 
this splits up into barbs and barb li lee. 

The muscle-fibres are formed either by the growth in 
length of a single cell, or by the coalescence of a row of 
cells: the cell-wall thus produces a long tube — the Barco- 
lem ma of a fibre — and the granular contents arrange them- 
selves into linear series, to make fi brilloe. 

Nervous tissue is derived from the multiplication and 
union of embryo-cell6. The white fibres at first resemble 
the gray. The brain and spinal marrow are developed 
from the epiblastic lining of the medullary furrow. Soon 
the brain, by two constrictions, divides into fore -brain, 
mid-brain, and hind-brain. The fore-brain throws out 
two lateral hemispheres (cerebrum), and from these pro- 
trude forward the two olfactory lobes. From the mid- 
dle-brain grow the optic lobes; and the hind-brain is 
separated into cerebellum and medulla oblongata. The 
essential parts of the eye, retina and crystalline lens, are 
developed, the former as a cup-like outgrowth from the 
fore-brain, the latter as an ingrowth of the epidermis. 
An infolding of the epidermis gives rise to the essential 
parts of the inner ear, and from the same layer come the 
olfactory rods of the nose and the taste-buds of the tongue. 
So that the central nervous system and the essential parts 
of most of the sense-organs have a common origin. 

Modes of Development, — The structure and embryology 
of a Hen's egg exhibit many facts which are common 
to all animals. But cverv grand division of the Animal 
Kingdom has its characteristic method of developing. 
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Protozoans differ from all higher forms in having no 
true eggs. 

The egg of the Ilydroid, after segmentation, becomes a 
hollow, pear-shaped body, covered with cilia* Soon one 
end is indented ; then the indentation deepens until it 
reaches the interior and forms the mouth. The animal 
fastens itself by the other end, and the tentacles appear 
as buds* In the Sea-anemone, the stomach is turned in, 
and the partitions appear in pairs. 

In the Oyster, the egg segments into two unequal parts, 
one of which gives rise to the digestive tract and its de- 
rivatives, while from the smaller part originate the skin, 
gills, and shell. It is soon covered with cilia, by whose 
help it swims about. 

The embryo of an Insect shows from the first a right 
and left side; but the Jim indication that it is an Articu- 
late is the development of a series of indentations divid- 
ing the body into successive rings, or joints. Neat, we 
observe that the back lies near the centre of the egg, the 
ventral side looking outward; t. e., the embryo ib doubled 
upon itself backward. And, finally, the appearance of 
three pairs of legs proves that it will be an Insect, rather 
than a Worm, Crustacean, or Spider. 

The Vertebrate embryo lies with its stomach towards 
the yolk, reversing the position of the Articulate ; but the 
grand characteristic is the medullary groove, which does 
not exist iu the egg of any Invertebrate. This feature is 
connected with another, the setting apart of two distinct 
regions — the nervuus and nutritive. There are three 
modifications of Vertebrate development: that of Fishes 
and Amphibians, that of True Reptiles and Birds, and 
that of Mammals, The amnion and allantois are wanting 
in the first group; while the placenta (which is the allan- 
tois vitally connected with the parent) is peculiar to Mam- 
mals. In Mammals, the whole yolk is segmented; in 
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Birds, segmentation is confined to the small white speck 
seen in opening the shell. 

At the outset, all animals, from the Sponge to Man, 
are structurally alike. All moreover, undergo segmen- 
tation, and most have one form or other of the gas- 
trnla stage. But while Vertebrates and In vertebra tea 
can travel together on the same road up to this point, 
here they diverge — never to meet again. For every grand 
group early shows that it has a peculiar type of construc- 
tion. Every egg is from the first impressed with the 
power of developing in one direction only, and never does 
it lose its fundamental characters. The germ of the Bee 
is divided into segments, showing that it belongs to the 
Articulates; the germ of the Lion has the medullary fur- 
row — the mark of the coming Vertebrate. The blasto- 
dermic layer of the Vertebrate egg jolls up into two tubes 
— one to hold the viscera, the other to contain the nervous 
cord; while that of the Invertebrate egg forms only one 
such tubular division. The features which determine the 
subkingdom to which an animal belongs are first devel- 
oped, then the characters revealing its class. 

There are differences also in grade of development as 
well as type. For a time there is no essential difference 
between a Fish and a Mammal : they have the same ner- 
vous, circulatory, and digestive systems. There are many 
such cases, in which the embryo of an animal represents 
the permanent adult condition of some lower form. In 
other words, the higher species, in the course of their de- 
velopment, offer likenesses, or analogies, to finished lower 
species. The human germ, at first, cannot be distinguished 
from that of any other animal: for aught we can see, it 
may turn out a Frog or a Philosopher. The appearance 
of a mednllary furrow excludes it at once from all Inver- 
tebrates. It afterwards has, for a time, structures found in 
the lower classes and orders of Vertebrates as permanent 
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organs. For a time, indeed, the human embryo so closely 
resembles that of the lower forma as to be indistinguisha- 
ble from them; but certain structures belonging to those 
forms are kept long after the embryo is clearly human."* 
All the members of a group do not reach the same degree 
of perfection, some remaining in what corresponds to the 
immature stages of the higher animals. Such may be 
called permanently embryonic forms* 

Sometimes an embryo develops an organ in a rudimen- 
tary condition, which is lost or useless in the adult. Thus, 
the Greenland Whale, when grown up, has not a tooth in 
its head, while in the embryo life it has teeth in both 
jaws; unborn Calves have canines and upper incisors; 
and the female Dugong has tusks which never cut the 
gum. The u splint-bones" in the Horse's foot are unfin- 
ished metatarsals. 

Animals differ widely in the degree of development 
reached at ovulation and at birth. The eggs of Frogs 
are laid when they can hardly be said to have become 
fully formed as eggs. The eggs of Birds are laid when 
segmentation is complete, while the eggs of Mammals are 
retained by the parent till after the egg*stage ie passed.'" 
Ruminants and terrestrial Birds are born with the power 
of sight and locomotion. Most Carnivores, Rodents, and 
perching Birds come into the world blind and helpless; 
while the human infant is dependent for a much longer 
time. 

L Metamorphosis. 

Few animals come forth from the egg in perfect condi- 
tion. The vast majority pass through a groat variety of 
forms before reaching maturity. These metamorphoses 
(which arc merely periods of growth) are not peculiar to 
Insects, though more apparent in them. Man himself is 
developed on the same general principles as the Butterfly, 
but the transformations are concealed from view. The 
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Coral, when hatched, has six pairs of partitions; after- 
wards, the spaces are divided by six more pairs; then 
twelve intermediate pairs are introduced; next, twenty- 
four, and so on. The embryonic Star-iish has a long 
body, with six arms on a side, in one end of which the 
young Star -fish is developed. Soon the twelve -armed 
body is absorbed, and the young animal is of age. 
Worms are continually growing by the addition of new 
segments. Nearly all Insects undergo complete metamor- 
phosis, u A, exhibit four distinct stages of existence — egg, 
larva, pupa, and imago. The worm-like larva 1 " may be 
called a locomotive-egg. It has little resemblance to the 
parent in structure or habits, eating and growing rapidly. 
Then it enters the pupa state, wrapping itself in a cocoon, 
or case, and remaining apparently dead till new organs 
are developed; when it escapes a perfect winged Insect, 




Fio.1T>.— Bntwrfly Id the Imftgo, Pnpa, and Larva States. 



or imago. 11 * Wings never exist externally in the larva; 
and some Insects which undergo no apparent metamor- 
phosis, as Lice, are wingless. The Grasshopper develops 
from the young larva to the winged adult without chang- 
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ing its mode of life. In the development of the common 
Crab, so different is the outward form of the newly 




Fig ITS.— MeUror»rpbo*U of the Moequlto (CnI** yipim») : A, boni f>f eggr I Bome 
of the egg* highly magnified | d t with lid opeo far the escapa of the larra, C ; D, 
pupa; K, larva magnified, showing respirator/ it»bc, ? t aiiaJ flut, /, auLcmiic, jf; 
F, imago : a» anteuua: fc, beak. 



hatched embryo from that of the adult, that the former 
lias been described as a distinct species. 

The most remarkable example of metamorphosis among 
Vertebrates is furnished by the Amphibians. A Tadpole 
— the larva of the Frog — has a tail, bnt no legs; gills, in- 
stead of lungs; a heart precisely like that of the Fish; a 
horny beak for eating vegetable food, and a spiral intes- 
tine to digest it. As it matures, the hinder legs show 
themselves, then the front pair; the beak falls off; the 
tail and gills waste away; lungs are formed; the diges- 
tive apparatus is changed to suit an animal diet; the heart 
is altered to the Reptilian type by the addition of another 
auricle; in fact, skin, muscles, nerves, bones, and blood- 
vessels vanish, being absorbed atom by atom, and a new 
set is substituted. Moulting^ or the periodical renewal of 
epidermal parts, as the shell of the Lobster, the skin of 

14 
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the Toad, the scales of Snakes, the feathers of Birds, and 
the hair of Mammals, may be termed a metamorphosis. 




Ftu. iT4.~Metni»nr|itii>ctia of the Novk 



The change from milk-teeth to a permanent set is another 
example. 

An animal rises in organization as development ad- 
vances. Thus, a Caterpillar's life has nothing nobler 
about it than the ability to eat, while the Butterfly ex- 
pends the- power garnered up by the larva in a gay and 
busy life. Bat there are seeming reversals of this law. 
Some mature animals appear lower in the scale than their 
young. The larval Cirri pede has a pair of magnificent 
compound eyes and complex antenme ; when adult, the 
antennae are gone, and the eyes are reduced to a single, 
simple, minute eye-spot. So the germs of the sedentary 
Sponge and Oyster are free and active. The adult ani- 
mal, however, is always superior in alone possessing the 
power of reproduction. Such a process is known as rdro- 
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Flo, U*k— Tnv 
cboppbere (if 
Worm LPftjt- 
Induce > : a, 
circle of rill*. 




great groups of the animal kingdom as to demand notice. 
Most Worms leave the egg as a larva, called the trocho- 
sphere (Fig. 175), an oval larva, having mouth 
and anus, and a circle of cilia anterior to the 
mouth. This larval stage is common to Worms 
with the most diverse adult forms and habits. 
It is also found in all the great groups of Mol- 
lusks. Clams, Snails, and Cuttle-tish all have 
the stage represented in their history. The Mol- 
lusks usually pass through a later stage called the veliger 

(Fig* 176), in which 
a circle of cilia ho- 
mologous to that of 
the trochosphere is 
borne by a lobed 
expansion on the 
head, called the ve- 

Fia. U«v— Tjjrrnl G^teropmln : 4, &Tn>cbu»j C\Ter- /u77t, or Sail. The 
£lpv«: A, tmcbofpbere : v» velam ; B, reiser: d, ~ . 
mouth i/Mi *SbtU| C.Y«llgei ; d,fuot; e, teulft- Crustacea, which 
de; 6, ear. Magnified. ^ i *t . k 

h exhibit so great a 

range of form in the adnlt state, all pass through a stage 
in which they are substantially alike. Forms as different 
in appearance as Barnacles, Entomostracans, and Prawns 
hatch out as Nauplii, little oval animals, with a straight 
intestine, three pairs of legs, and a simple eye (Fig. 177). 
See Figs. 253, 254, 255, 256. Fig. 266 represents the 
Lobster, which does not hatch as a Xauplius, but is not 
very unlike the Prawn. These larval forms are of great 
interest, because they disclose the relationships of the 
adult forms, as the gastrula stage hints at the common 
relationships of all animals above Protozoa. 

2. Alternate Generation. 
Sometimes a metamorphosis extending over several 
generations is required to evolve the perfect animal ; 44 in 
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Fio. 17T — Nmiplins of En Inmost riicMi (Osntfuicamptus). See Ft£*835. A, firm on- 
lennn : A u, wcoud nntetiun ; a, nnus ; L, labrum ; O, ocellus : n, stomncb. (From 
Brooke, niter Hock,) Ms lifted. 

other words, the parent may find no resemblance to him- 
self in any of his progeny, until he comes down to the 
great-grandson/'' Thus, the Jelly-fish, or Medusa, lays 
eggs which are hatched into lartp resembling Infusoria — 
little transparent oval bodies covered with cilia, by which 
they swim about for a time till they find a resting-place. 
One of them, for example, becoming fixed, develops rap- 
idly ; it elongates and spreads at the upper end ; a mouth 
is formed, opening into a digestive cavity; and tentacles 
multiply till the mouth is surrounded by them. At this 
stage it resembles a Hydra. Then slight wrinkles appear 
along the body, which grow deeper and deeper, till the 
animal looks like "a pine-cone surmounted by a tuft of 
tentacles (* and then like a pile of saucers (about a dozen 
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in number) with scalloped edges. Next, the pile breaks 
up into separate segments, which are, in fact, so many dis- 
tinct animals; and each turning over as it is set free, so as 
to bring the mouth below, develops into an adult Medusa, 
becoming more and more convex, and furnished with ten- 
tacles, circular canals, and other organs exactly like those of 
the progenitor which laid the original egg (Figs. ITS, 195). 

Here we see a Medusa producing eggs which develop 
iuto stationary forms resembling Hydras. The Hydras 




Fio- ITS,— Alternate Generation; d, &, i, ota of an Acaltph (Chnj*a»ra) : J, r./, Hy- 
dras: * A. Iljdnu with eooatrfctlou*; f, Ujdra uudergofug Anion; 4, one of Hie 
•eparjued vegmvuU, a free Meduaa- 

then produce not only Medusa? by budding in the manner 
described, but also other Hydras like themselves by bud- 
ding. Ail these intermediate forms arc transient states 
of the Jelly-fish, but the metamorphoses cannot he said to 
occur in the same individual. While a Cuter [>i liar becomes 
a Butterfly, this Hydra-like individual produces a number 
of Medusa?. Alternate generation is, then, an alternation 
of asexual and sexnal methods of reproduction, one or 
more generations produced from buds being foltmved by 
a single generation produced from eggs. Often, as in 
the fresh-water Hydra, the two kinds of generations are 
alike in appearance. The process is as wide-spread as 
asexual reproduction, being found mostly in Sponges, 
Cadcnt elates, and Worms. It is also found in certain 
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Crustacea and Insects, The name is sometimes limited to 
cases where the two kinds of generations differ in form, 

3. Growth and Repair. 

Growth is increase of bulk, as Development is increase 
of structure. It ocenrs whenever the process of repair 
exceeds that of waste, or when new material is added 
faster than the tissues are destroyed. There is a specific 
limit of growth for nil animals, although many of the low 
cold-blooded forms, as the Trout and Anaconda, seem to 
grow as long as they live. After the body lias attained 
its maturity, L <»., has fully developed, the tissues cease to 
grow ; and nutrition is concerned solely in supplying the 
constant waste, in order to preserve the size and shape ul 
tbe organs. A child eats to grow and repair; the adult 
eats only to repair."* Birds develop rapidly, and so spend 
most of their life full-fledged; while Insects generally, 
Fishes, Amphibians, Reptiles, and Mammals mature at 
a comparatively greater age. The perfect Insect rarely 
changes its size, and takes but little food ; eating and 
growing are almost confined to larval life. The crust of 
the Sea-urchin, which is never shed, grows by the addition 
of matter to the margins of the plates. The shell of the 
Oyster is enlarged by the deposition of new lamina^ each 
extending beyond the other. At every enlargement, the 
interior is lined with a new nacreous layer; so that the 
number of such layers in the oldest part of the shell indi- 
cates the number of enlargements* When the shell has 
reached its full size, new layers are added to the inner 
surface only, which increas*es the thickness. It is the 
margin of the mantle which provides for the increase in 
length and breadth, while the thickness is derived from 
the whole surface. The edges of the concentric lamine 
are the "'lines of growth.' 1 The Oyster is full-grown in 
about live years. The bones of Fishes and Reptiles are 
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eon tin oj] It growing; the long bones of higher animal* 
increase in length so long as the ends (epiphyses) are sep- 
arate from the shaft. The limU of Man, after birth, 
grow more rapidly than the trunk. 

The power of regenerating lost parts is greatest where 
the organization is lowest, and while the animal is in the 
young or larval state. It is really a process of budding. 
The upper part of the Hydra, if separated, will reproduce 
the rest of the body; if the lower part is cut off, it will 
add the rest. Certain Worms may be cut into several 
pieces, and each part will regain what is needed to com- 
plete the mangled organism. The Star -tish can reproduce 
its arms; the Holothurian, its stomach ; the Snail, its ten- 
tacles; the Lobster, its claws; the Spider, its legs; the 
Fish, its fins; and the Lizard, its tail. Nature makes no 
mistake by putting on a leg where a tail belongs, or join- 
ing an immature limb to an adult animal. 1 ** In Hirds and 
Mammals, the power is limited to the reproduction of cer- 
tain tissues, as shown in the healing of wounds. Very 
rarely an entire human bone, removed by disease or sur- 
gery, has been restored. The nails and hair continue to 
grow in extreme old age. 

4. Liketuw and Variation. 
It is a great law of reproduction that all animals tend 
to resemble their parents. A member of one class never 
produces a member of another class. The likeness i» very 
accurate as to general structure and form. Hut it does 
not descend to every individual feature arid trait. In 
other words, the tendency to repetition is qualified by a 
tendency to variation. Like produces like, but not ex* 
actly. The similarity never amounts to identify. So that 
we have two opposing tendencies — the hereditary ten- 
dency to copy the original stock, and a distinct tendency 
to deviate from it. 
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This is one of the most universal facts in nature. Ev- 
ery development ends in diversity. All know that nu 
two individuals of a family, human or brute, are abso- 
lutely alike. There are always individual differences by 
which they can be distinguished. Evidently a parent 
does not project precisely the same line of influences upon 
each of its offspring. 

This variability makes possible an indefinite modifica- 
tion of the forms of life. For the variation extends to 
the whole being, even to every organ and mental char- 
acteristic as well as to form and color. It is very slight 
from generation to generation; but it can be accumulated 
Dy choosing from a large number of individuals those 
which possess any given variation in a marked degree, 
and breeding from these. Nature does this by the very 
gradual process of ** natural selection Man hastens it, so 
to speak, by selecting extreme varieties. Hence we have 
in our day remarkable specimens of Poultry, Cattle, and 
Dogs, differing widely from the wild races. 

Sometimes we notice that children resemble, not then 
parents, but their grandparents or remoter ancestors. This 
tendency to revert to an ancestral type is called atavism* 
Occasionally, stripes appear on the legs and shoulders of 
the Horse, in imitation of the aboriginal Horse, which was 
striped like the Zebra. Sheep have a tendency to revert- 
to dark colors. 

The laws governing inheritance are unknown. No one 
can say why one peculiarity is transmitted from father to 
son, and not another ; or why it appears in one member 
of the family, and not in all. Among the many causes 
which tend to modify animals after birth are the quality 
and quantity of food, amount of temperature and light, 
pressure of the atmosphere, nature of the soil or water, 
habits of fellow-animals, etc. 

Occasion Lilly animals occur, widely different in struct- 
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ore, having a very close external resemblance. Barnacles 
were long mistaken for Mollusks, Polyzoans for Polyps, 
and Lam prey-eels for Worms. Such forme are termed 
hotnomorphk. 

Members of one group often put on the outward ap- 
pearance of allied species in the same locality : this is 
called mimicry. 44 They appear like actors or raasquerad- 
ers dressed up and painted for amusement, or like swin- 
dlers endeavoring to pass themselves off for well-known 
and respectable members of society.* 1 Thus, certain Butter- 
flies on the Amazons have such a strong odor that the Birds 
let them alone; and Butterflies of another family in the 
same region have assumed for protection the same form and 
col or of win^, hut lack the odor So we have bee-like Moths, 
beetle-like Crickets, wasp-like Flies, and ant-like Spiders; 
harmless and venomous Snakes copying each other, and 
Orioles departing from their usual gay coloring to imi 
tate the plumage, flight, and voice of quite another style 
of Birds, The species which are imitated are much more 
abundant than those which mimic them. There is also a 
general harmony between the colors of an animal ami 
those of its habitation. We have the white Polar Bear, 
the sand-colored Camel, and the dusky Twilight- moth*. 
There are Birds and Reptiles m> tinted and mottled as ex- 
actly to match the rock, or ground, or bark of a tree they 
frequent; and there are Insects rightly named 1 Walking- 
sticks" and " Walking- leaves." These coincidences are 
not always accidental, but often intentional on the part of 
nAture, for the benefit of the imitating species. Gener- 
ally, ihey wear the livery of those they live on, or ap«* 
the forms more favored than themselves. 



5. Homohupj, Ana/tx/t/, tind Cornbition. 
The tendency to repetition in the development of ani 
nmls leads to sunic remarkable affinities. Parts or organs, 
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having a like origin and development, and therefore the 
same esseutial structure, whatever their form or function, 
are said to he homologous ; while parts or organs corre- 
sponding in use arc called analogous. By serial homol- 
ogy is meant the homology existing between successive 
parts of one animal. 

The following are examples of homology: the arms of 
Man, the fore -legs of a Horse, the paddles of a Whale, 
the wings of a Bird, the front flippers of a Turtle, and the 
pectoral fins of a Fish; the proboscis of a Moth, and the 
jaws of a Beetle; the shell of a Snail, and both valves of 
a Clam. The wings of the Bird, Flying Squirrel* and Bat 
are hardly homologous, since the wing of the first is de- 
veloped from the fore-limb only; that of the Squirrel is 
an extension of the skin between the fore and hind limbs; 
while in the Bat the skin stretches between the fingers, 
and then down the side to the tail. Examples of serial 
homology: the arms and legs of Man; the upper and 
lower set of teeth ; the parts of the vertebral column, 
however modified; the scapular and pelvic arches; the 
humerus and femur; carpus and tarsus; the right and left 
sides of most Animals; the dorsal and anal fins of Fishes. 
The legs of a Lobster and Lizard, the wings of a Butter- 
fly and Bird, the gills of a Fish, and the lungs of other 
Vertebrates, are analogous. The air-bladder of a Fish is 
homologous with a lung, and analogous to the air-cham- 
bers of the Nautilus, 

In the midst of the great variety of form and structure 
in the animal world, a certain harmony reigns. Not only 
are different species so related as to suggest a descent 
from the same ancestor, hut the parts of any one organ- 
ism are so closely connected and mutually dependent that 
the character of one must receive its stamp from the char- 
acter of all the rest. Tim*, from a single tooth it may be 
inferred that the animal had a skeleton and spinal cord, 
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and that it was a carnivorous, hot-blooded Mammal. Cer- 
tain structures always co-exist. Animals with two occipi- 
tal condyles, and non - nucleated blood - corpuscles, suckle 




Fig. 182. 



HOMOLOGIES OF LIMBS. 

Fig. 179.— Arm and Leg of Man, as they are when he gets down An all-fours. Fio. 
ISO. — Fore and Hind Legs of Tapir. Fig. 181.— Fore Leg of Seal and Hind Leg 
of Alligator. Fig. 188.— Wing of the Bat S, scapula; I, ilium, or shin-bone of 
pelvis; H, humerus; F, femur; O, olecranon, or tip of the elbow; P, patella; 
U, ulua; T, tibia; R, radius; Fl, Fibula; Po, poller, or thumb; Ha, hallux, or 
great toe. Compare the fore and hind limbs of the same animal, and the fore 
or hind limbs of different animals. Note the directions of the homologous seg- 
ments. 
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their young, i. e,, they arc Mammals. All Ruminant 
hoofed beasts have horns and cloven -feet. If the hoofs 
are even, the horns are even* as in the Ox ; if odd, as in 
the Rhinoceros, the horns are odd, i. single, or two 
placed one behind the other. Recent creatures with feath- 
ers always have beaks. Pigeons with short beaks have 
small feet; and those witli long beaks, large feet. The 
long limbs of the Iloiind are associated with a long head. 
A white spot in the forehead of a Horse generally goes 
with white feet. Hairless Dogs are deficient in teeth. 
Long wings usually accompany long tail-feathers. White 
Cats with bine eyes are usually deaf. A Sheep with nu- 
merous horns is likely to have long, coarse wool. Homol- 
ogous parts tend to vary in the 6ame manner; if one is 
diseased, another is more likely to sympathize with it than 
one not homologous. This association of parts is called 
correlation of growth. 

6. Individuality, 

It seems at first Bight very easy to define an individual 
animal. A single Fish, or Cow, or Snail, or Lobster is 
plainly an individual; and the half of one such animal is 
plainly not one. But when we consider animals in colo- 
nies, like Corals, it is not so easy to say whether the indi- 
vidual is the colony or the single Polyp. Is the tree the 
individual, or the bud i If we say the former — the colony 
— what shall we say to the free buds of a Ilvdroid colony, 
living independent lives, and scattered over square miles 
of ocean? Are they parts of one individual? If we 
choose the latter as our standard, we are in equal difficul- 
ty; for we must then call an individual the bud of the 
Portuguese man-of-war, reduced to a mere bladder or 
feeler, and incapable of leading an independent life. We 
thus tind it necessary to distinguish at least two kinds 
of individuals — physiological individuals^ applying that 
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name to any animal form capable of leading an indepen- 
dent life ; and morphological individuals, one of which is 
the total product of an egg. Such an individual may be 
a single physiological individual, as the Fisli ; or many 
united, as the Coral stock ; or many separate physiological 
individuals, as in the Hydroids or Plant-lice. The single 
members of such a compound morphological individual 
are called zobids, or persona, and are found wherever 
asexual reproduction takes place. 

Belalions of Number, Sise f Form, and Hank. 
The Animal Kingdom has been likened to a pyramid, 
the species diminishing in number as they ascend in the 
scale of complexity. This is not strictly true. The num- 
ber of living species known is at least 300,000, of which 
more than nine tenths are Invertebrates. A late enumer- 
ation gives the following figures for the number of de- 
scribed species : 

Frotoioa. 2,700 Ediinndermnm 800 

CoBtantenit*. 1,560 Mollusca , ...20,210 

Vermes... 5,580 Vertebral* .....25,tfOO 

Artliropoda 175,100 

These figures are lower than those usually given. Of 
Vertebrates, Fishes are most abundant; then follow Birds, 
Mammals, Reptiles, and Amphibians. There are usually 
said to be about 200,000 species of Insects. 

The largest species usually belong to the higher classes. 
The aquatic members of a group are generally larger than 
the terrestrial, the marine than the fresh-water, and the 
land than the aerial The extremes of size are an (fifth 
sorium, t^-J^tt of an inch in diameter, the smallest animal 
ever measured, and the Whale, one hundred feet long, the 
largest animal ever created. The female is sometimes 
larger than the male, as of the Nautilus, Spider, and Eagle. 
The higher the class, the more uniform the size. Of all 
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groups of Animals, Insects and Birds are the most con- 
stunt in their dimensions. 

Every organism has its own special law of growth : a 
Fish and an Oyster, though born in the same locality, de- 
velop into very different forms. Yet a symmetry of plan 
underlies the structure of all animals. In the embryo, 
this symmetry of the two ends, as well as the two sides, 
is nearly perfect; but it is subsequently interfered with 
to adapt the animal to its special conditions of life. It is 
a law that an animal grows equally in those directions in 
which the incident forces are equal. The Polyp, rooted 
to the rocks, is subjected to like conditions on all sides, 
and, therefore, it has no right and left, or fore and hind 
parts* The lower forms, generally, are more or less geo- 
metrical figures: spheroidal, as the Sea-urchin; radiate, 
as the Star -fish; and spiral, as many Foraminifers. The 
higher animals are subjected to a greater variety of con- 
ditions. Thus, a Fish, always going through the water 
head foremost, must show considerable difference between 
the head and the hinder end; or a Turtle, moving over 
the ground with the same surface always down, must have 
distinct dorsal and ventral sides. 

Nevertheless, there is a striking likeness between the 
two halves or any two organs situated on opposite sides 
of an axis. And, first, a bilateral symmetry is most com- 
mon. It is best exhibited by the Articulates and Verte- 
brates, but nearly all animals can be clearly divided into 
right and left sides — in other words, they appear to be 
double. A vertical plane would divide into two equal 
parts our brain, spinal cord, vertebral column, organs of 
sight, hearing, and smell; our teeth, jaws, limbs, lungs, 
etc. In fact, the two halves of every egg are identical. 
There are many exceptions : the heart and liver of the 
higher Vertebrates are eccentric ; the nervous system of 
Mollusk3 is scattered ; the hemispheres of the human 
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brain arc sometimes unequal ; the corresponding bones in 
the right and left arms are not precisely the same length 
and weight; the Narwhal has an immense tnsk on the 
left side, with none to speak of on the other; the Rattle- 
snake has bnt one lung, the second remaining in a rudi- 
mentary condition ; both eyes of the adult Flounder and 
Halibut are on the same side; the claws of the Lobster 
differ; and the valves of the Oyster are unequal. But all 
these animals and their organs are perfectly symmetrical 
in the embryo state. 

Again, animals exhibit a certain correspondence be- 
tween the fore and hind parts,"" Thus, the two ends 
uf the Centipede repeat each other. Indeed, in some 
Worms, the eyes are developed in the last segment as 
well as the first. So a Vertebrate may, theoretically per- 
haps, be compared to two individuals placed side by side. 
In the embryo of Quadrupeds, the four limbs are closely 
alike. Bnt in the adult, the fore and hind limbs differ 
more than the right and left limbs, because the func- 
tions are more dissimilar. An extreme want of sym- 
metry is seen in Birds which combine aerial and land 
locomotion. 

There is also a tendency to a vertical symmetry, or 
up- and -down arrangement — the part above a horizontal 
plane being a reversed copy of the part below. A good 
example is the posterior half of a Cod, while the tail of a 
Shark shows the want of it. This symmetry decreases as 
we ascend the scale. In most animals there is consider- 
able difference between the dorsal and ventral surfaces; 
and in all the nervous system is more symmetrically dis- 
posed than the digestive. 

Every animal is perfect in its kind and in its place. 
Yet we recognize a gradation of life. Some animals are 
manifestly superior to some others. But it is not so easy 
to say precisely what shall guide us in assorting living 
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forms into high and low. Shall we make structure 
the criterion of rank? Plainly the simple Jell j -fish 
is beneath complicated Man. An onnce of muscle 
is worth a pound of protoplasm, and a grain of ner- 
vous matter is of more account than a ton of flesh. 
The intricate and finished build of the Horse elevates 
him immeasurably above the stupid Snail. The repeti- 
tion of similar parts, as in the Worm, is a sign of low 
life. So also a prolonged posterior is a mark of inferior- 
ity, as the Lobsters are lower than the Crabs, Snakes 
than Lizards, Monkeys than Apes. The possession of 
a head distinct from the region behind it is a sign of 
power. And in proportion as the fore- limbs are used 
independently of the hind limbs, the animal ascends 
the scale: compare the Whale, Horse, Cat, Monkey, and 
Man. 

But shall the Fish, never rising above the " monotony 
of its daily swim," be allowed to outrank the skilful Bee? 
Shall the brainless, sightless, almost heartless Amphioxus, 
a Vertebrate, be allowed to stand nearer to Man than the 
Ant? What is the possession of a backbone to intelli* 
gence? No good reason can be given why we might not 
be just as intelligent beings if we carried, like the Insect, 
our hearts in our backs and our spinal cords in our breasts. 
So far as its activity is concerned, the brain may be as ef- 
IWtive if spread out like a map us packed into its present 
shape. Even animals of the same type, as Vertebrates, 
cannot be ranked according to complexity. For while 
Mammals, on the whole, are superior to Birds, Birds to 
Reptiles, and Reptiles to Fishes, they are not so in every 
respect, Man himself is not altogether at the head of 
creation. We carry about in our bodies embryonic struct- 
ures. That structural affinity and vital dignity are not 
always parallel may be seen by comparing an Australian 
anJ an EftglMtlttftH. 111 
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Function is the test of worth. Not mere work, how- 
ever; for we must consider its quality and scope. An 
animal may be said to be more perfect in proportion as 
its relations to the external world are more varied, pre- 
cise, and fitting. Complexity of organization, variety, 
and amount of power are secondary to the degree in 
which the whole organism is adapted to the circumstances 
which surround it, and to the work which it has to do. 
Ascent in the animal scale is not a passage from animals 
with simple organs to animals with complex organs, but 
from simple individuals with organs of complex function 
to complex individuals with organs of simple function : 
the addition as we ascend being not function, but parts 
to discharge those functions; and the advantage gained, 
not another thing done, but the same tiling done better. 
Advance in rank is exhibited, not by the possession of 
more life (for some animalcules are ten times more lively 
than the busiest Man), but by the setting apart of more 
organs for special purposes. The higher the animah the 
greater the number of parts combining to perform each 
function. The power is increased by this division of la- 
bor. The most important feature in this specialization is 
the tendency to concentrate the nervous energy towards 
the head (cephalization). It increases as we pass from 
lower to higher animals. 

As a rule, fixed species are inferior to the free, water 
species to land species, fresh-water animals to marine, arc- 
tic forms to tropical, and the herbivorous to the carniv- 
orous. Precocity is a sign of inferiority: compare the 
chicks of the lien and the Bobin, a Colt with a Kitten, 
the comparatively well -developed Caterpillar with die 
footless grub of the Bee. Among Invertebrates, the male 
is frequently inferior, not only in size, but also in grade 
of organisation. Animals having a wide range as to cli- 

15 
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mate, altitude, or depth are commonly inferior to those 
more restricted : Man is a notable exception. 

There is sumo relation between the duration of life and 
the size, structure, and rank of animals. Vertebrates not 
only grow to a greater size, but also live longer than In- 
vertebrates. Whales and Elephants are the longest-lived; 
and Falcons, Ravens, Parrots and Geese, Alligators and 
Turtles, and Sharks and Pikes, are said to live a century. 
The life of Quadrupeds generally reaches its limit when 
the molar teeth are worn down: those of the Slieep last 
about 15 years; of the Ox, 20; of the Horse, 40; of the 
Elephant, 100. Many inferior species die as soon as they 
have laid their eggs, just as herbs perish as soon as they 
have flowered. 

8. The Struggle for Life. 
Every species of animal is striving to increase in a geo- 
metrical ratio. But each lives, if at all, by a struggle at 
some period of its life. The meekest creatures must fight, 
or die. 

"There is no exception to the rule that every organic 
being naturally increases at so high a rate that, if not de- 
stroyed, the earth would soon be covered by the progeny 
of a singk* pair. 1 ' If the increase of the human race were 
not checked, there would not be standing-room for the 
descendants of Adam and Eve. A pair of Elephants, the 
slowest breeder of all known animals, would become the 
progenitors, in seven and one half centuries, of 19,000,000 
of Elephants, if death did not interfere. Evidently a vast 
number of young animals must perish while immature, 
and a far greater host of eggs fail to mature. A single 
Cod, laying millions of eggs, if allowed to have its own 
way, would soon pack the ocean. 

Yet, bo nicely balanced are the forces of nature, the 
average number of each kind remains about the same. 
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The total extinction of any one species is exceedingly 
rare. The number of any given species is not determined 
by the number of eggs produced, but by its surrounding 
conditions. 1 " Aquatic birds outnumber the land birds, 
because their food never fails, not because they are more 
prolific. The Fulmar-petrel lays but one egg, yet it is be- 
lieved to be the most numerous bird in the world. 

The main checks to the high rate of increase are: cli- 
mate (temperature and moisture), acting directly or indi- 
rectly by reducing food; and other animate, either rivals 
requiring the same food and locality, or enemies, for the 
vast majority of animals are carnivorous. Offspring are 
continually varying from their parents, for better or worse. 
If feebly adapted to the conditions of existence, they will 
finally go to the wall. But those forms having the slight- 
est advantage over others inhabiting the same region, 
being hardier or stronger, more agile or sagacious, will 
survive. Should this advantageous variation become 
hereditary and intensified, the new variety will gradually 
extirpate or replace other kinds. This is what Mr. Dar- 
win means by Natural Selection, and Herbert Spencer by 
- the Survival of the Fittest 
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No man becomes a proficient in any science who does not transcend sys- 
tem, ami gather up new truth for himself in the boundless field i:f research. 
— Dn. A. P. Peabody. 



Never ask a question if you can heip it ; and never let a thing go un- 
known for the lack of asking a question if you can't help it. — Beecher. 

lie is a thoroughly good naturalist who knows his own parish thoroughly. 
—Charles Kingsley. 
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CnAPTER XXL* 

THE CLASSIFICATION OF ANIMALS. 

The Kingdom of Nature is a literal Kingdom, Order 
and beauty, law and dependence, are seen everywhere. 
Amidst the great diversity of the forms of life, there is 
unity; and this suggests that there is one general plan, 
but carried out in a variety of ways. 

Naturalists have ceased to believe that each animal or 
group is a distinct, circumscribed idea. "Every animal 
has a something in common with all its fellows: much 
with many of them; more with a few; and, usually, so 
much with several, that it differs but little from them." 
The object of classification is to bring together the like, 
and to separate the unlike. But how shall this be done* 
To arrange a library in alphabetical order, or according to 
size, binding, date, or language, would be unsatisfactory. 
Wo must be guided by some internal character. We must 
decide whether a book is poetry or prose; if poetry, 
whether dramatic, epic, lyric, or satiric; if prose, whether 
history, philosophy, theology, philology, science, tiction, 
or essay. The more we subdivide these groups, the more 
difficult the analysis. 

A classification of animals, founded on external resem* 
blanecs — as size, color, or adaptation to similar habits of 
)pfe — would be worthless. It would bring together Fish- 
es and Wholes, Birds and Bats, Worms and Eels. Nor 
should it be based on any one character, as the quality 
of the blood, structure of the heart, development of the 
brain, embryo-life, etc.; for no character is of equal value 
in every tribe. A natural cta$9\ficaiion mutt mtf on thim 

• See AjUH-iulii. 
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prevailing characters which are the most constant"* And 
such a classification cannot be linear. It is impossible to 
arrange all animal forms from the Sponge to Man in a 
single line, like the steps of a ladder, according to rank. 
Nature passes in so many ways from one type to another, 
and so multiplied are the relations between animals, that 
one series is out of the question. There is a number of 
series, and series within series, sometimes proceeding in 
parallel lines, but more often divergent. The animals ar- 
range themselves in radiating groups, each group being 
connected, nut with two groups merely, one above and the 
other below, but with several. Life has been likened to a 
great tree with countless branches spreading widely from 
a common trunk, and deriving their origin from a com* 
mon root; branches bearing all manner of flowers, every 
fashion of leaves, and all kinds of fruit, and these for 
every use. 

The groups into which we are able to cast the various 
forms of animal development are very unequal and dis- 
similar. We must remember that a genus, order, or class 
is not of equal value throughout the kingdom. Moreover, 
each division is allied to others in different degrees — the 
distance between any two being the measure of that affin- 
ity. The lines between some are sharp and clear, between 
others indefinite. Like the islands of an archipelago, some 
groups merge into one another through connecting reefs, 
others are sharply separated by unfathomable seas, yet all 
have one common basis. Links have been found reveal- 
ing a relationship, near or distant, even between animals 
whose forms are very unlike. There are Fishes {Dipnoi) 
with some Amphibian characters, and fish-like Amphibians 
{Axolotl). The extinct Ichthyosau rus was a Lizar d with 
tisl t -characteristics. B i rdsseem isolated , but lb ey a re el ose- 
ly connected with Reptiles by fossil forms. Even the great, 
gap in the Animal Kingdom — that separating Vertebrates 
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an J Invertebrates — is partially bridged on the one side by 
Amphioxns, and on the other by Balanoglossus 'a worm- 
like animal) and the Tunicate*. 

We have, then, groups subordinate to groups, and inter- 
locking, but not representing so many successive degrees 
of organization. For, as already intimated, complication 
of structure does not rise in continuous gradation from 
one group to another. Every type starts at a lower point 
than that at which the preceding class closes; so that the 
lines overlap. While one class, as I whole, is higher than 
another, some members of the higher class may be infe- 
rior to some members of the lower one. Thus, certain 
Star fishes are nobler than certain Mollusks; the Nautilus 
is above the Worm, and the Bee is more worthy than the 
lowest Fish, The groups coalesce by their inferior or less 
specialized members; the Fishes do not graduate into 
Amphibians through their highest forms, but the two come 
closest together low down in the scale. Man appears to bo 
the goal of creation; but even within the Vertebrate scries, 
every step of development, say of the Fish, is away from 
the goal. The highest Fish is the one farthest from Man. 

A number of animals may, therefore, have the same 
grade of development, bnt conform to entirely different 
tt/jtts. While a fundamental unity underlies the whole 
* Animal Kingdom, suggesting a common starting-point, we 
recognize several distinct plans of structure."* Animals 
like the Amreba, with no cellular tissues nor true eggs, 
form the snbkingdom Protozoa . [Animals like the Sponge, 
with independent cells, one excurrent and many inem rt mt 
openings, form the snbkingdom Poriferal \ ^Animals liku 
the Coral, unlike all others, have an alimentary canal bnt 
no body -cavity, have no separate nervous and vascular 
regions, and rhu parts of the body radiate from a centre. 
Such form a snbkingdom called CahnUrata. Animals 
like the S tar-tish, having also a radiating body, but a closed 
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alimentary canal, and a distinct symmetrical nervous sys 
tern, constitute the subkingdom Eckinodermata™ Ani- 
*mals like the Angle-worm, bilaterally symmetrical, one- 
jointed, or composed of joints following each other from 
front to rear, with no jointed limbs, constitute the sub- 
kingdom Vermes, Animals like the Snail, with a soft, 
unjointed body, a mantle, a foot, a two or three chain* 
bered heart, and a nervous system in the form of a ring 
around the gullet, constitute the subkingdom Mollusca. 
Animals like the Bee, with a jointed body mid jointed 
limbs, form the subkingdom Arthropoda. Animals like 
the Sea-squirts, sack or barrel shaped, wilh a mantle cav- 
ity penetrated by an excurrent and an incurrent opening, 
with heart and gills, form the subkingdom Tunieata. An- 
imals like the Ox, having a double nervous system, one 
(the sympathetic) lying on the upper side of the aliment- 
ary canal, the other and main part (spinal) lying along the 
back, and completely shut off from the other organs by a 
partition of bone or gristle, known as the " vertebral col- 
umn," and having limbs, never more than four, always on 
the side opposite the great nervous cord, constitute the 
subkingdom Yertehraia. ~\ 

Comparing these great divisions, we see that the Verte- 
brates differ from all the others chiefly in having a double 
body-cavity and a double nervous system, the latter lying 
;ilmve the alimentary canal; while Invertebrates have one 
cavity and one nervous system, the latter being placed 
cither below or around the alimentary canal. The Vermes 
are closely related to all the following snbkingdoms* of 
Invertebrates, most nearly to Mollusks and Tunicates, 
while the latter have affinities with the Vertebrates. The 
Echinoderms and Ccelenterates are built on the common 
type of a star; but they differ from each other in the 
presence or absence of distinct alimentary, circulatory, 
and nervous systems. 
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But there are types within tyj>eB, Thus, there are five 
moil ideations of the Vertebrate type — Fish, Amphibian, 
Reptile, Bird, and Mammal; and these are again divided 
and subdivided, for Mammals, e, g., differ among them- 
selves. So that in the end we have a constellation of 
groups within groups, founded on peculiar characters of 
less and less importance, as we descend from the general 
to the special. 

Individuals are the units of the Animal Creation. An 
animal existence, complete in all its parts, is an individual, 
whether separate, as Man, or living in a community, as the 
Coral/" 

Species is the smallest group of individuals which can 
be deiined by distinct characteristics, and which is sepa- 
rated by a gap from all other like groups. A well-marked 
subdivision of a species is called a variety. Crosses be- 
tween species arc called hybrids, as the Mnie. 

Genus is a group of species having the same essential 
structure. Tims, the closely allied species Cat, Tiger, and 
Lion belong to one genus. 

Family, or Tribe, is a group of genera having a simi- 
lar form, Tims, the Dogs and Foxes belong to different 
genera, but betray a family likeness. 

Order is a group of families, or genera, related to one 
another by a common structure. Cats, Dogs, Hyenas, and 
Hears are linked tngrthcr by important anatomical features; 
their teeth, stomachs, and claws show carnivorous habits. 

Class is a still larger group* comprising all animals 
which agree simply in a special modification of the type 
to which they belong. Thus, Fishes, Amphibians, 
tiles. Birds, and Mammals are so many aspects of the Ver- 
tebrate type. 

Subkingdom is a primary division of the Animal Ring- 
dom, which includes all animals formed upon one of the 
various types of structure; as Vertebrate. 
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The snbkingdoms are grouped into two great Series 
(Protozoa Rltd Metazoa), according to their histological 
structure and inodti of development. 1 " 

These terms were invented by Lin ureas, except Family, 
Subkingdom, and Series. To Linnaeus we are also in- 
dehted for a scientific method of naming animals. Thus, 
a Dog, in Zoology, is called Can is familiaris y which is the 
union of a generic and a specific name, corresponding to 
the surname and the Christian name En George Washing- 
ton, Duly the specific name comes last. It will be under- 
stood that these are abstract terms, expressing simply the 
relations of resemblance: there is no such thing as genus 
or species. 

Classification is a process of comparison. He is the 
best naturalist who most readily and correctly recognizes 
likeness founded on structural characters. As it is easier 
to deteet differences tlu*n resemblances, it is much easier 
to distinguish the class to which an animal belongs than 
the genus, and the genus than the species. In passing 
from species to classes, the characters of agreement be- 
come fewer and fewer, while the distinctions are more 
and more manifest; so that animals of the same class are 
more like than unlike, while members of distinct classes 
are more unlike than like. 

To illustrate the method of zoological analysis by search- 
ing for afiinities and differences, we will take an example 
suggested by Professor Agassiz. Suppose we see together 
& Dog, a Cat, a Bear, a Horse, a Cow, and :i Deer. The 
first feature which strikes us as common to any two of 
them is the horn in the Cow and the Deer. But how 
shall we associate either of the others with these? We 
examine the teeth, and find those of the Dog, the Cat, and 
the Bear sharp and cutting; while those of the Cow, the 
Deer, and the Horse have flat surfaces, adapted to grind- 
ing and chewing, rather than to cutting and tearing. We 
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compare these features of their structure with the habits 
of these animals, and find that the first are carnivorous — 
that they seize and tear their prey; while the others are 
herbivorous, or grazing, animals, living only on vegetable 
substances, which they chew and grind. We compare, 
further, the Horse and Cow, and tint! that the Horse has 
front teeth both in the upper and the lower jaw, while 
the Cow has them only in the lower; and going still 
further, and comparing the internal with the external 
features, we find this arrangement of the teeth in direct 
relation to the different struct tire of the stomach in ihe 
two animals — the Cow having a stomach with four pouch- 
es, while the Horse lias a simple stomach. Comparing 
the Cow and Deer, we find the digestive apparatus the 
same in both; but though both have horns, those of the 
Cow are hollow, and last through life; while those of the 
Deer are solid, and are shed every year. Looking at the 
feet, we see that the herbivorous animals are hoofed; the 
carnivorous, clawed. The Cow ami Deer have cloven 
feet, and are ruminants; the Horse has a single hoof, and 
does not chew the cud. The Dog and Cat walk on the 
tips of their lingers and toes (digit igrude) ; the Bear treads 
on the palms and soles (plantigrade). The eln\> of the 
Cat are retractile; those of the Di>g and Hear are fixed. 

In this way we determine the exact place of each ani- 
mal. The Dog belongs to the kingdom Animal ia, sub- 
kingdom Vertehrato) class Mammalia, order Carnivora* 
family Cankhr, genus Canis, species Familiarity variety 
Hound (it may be), and its individual name, perhaps, is 
"Rover/' The Cat differs in belonging to the family 
Fdida, genus Fdu* species Cairn. The Bear belongs to 
tho family Urm!a\ genua Ur$us, and species Ftrox, if 
the Grizzly is meant. The Horse, Cow, and Deer belong 
to the order Umjulata ; but the Horse is of the family 
Efjuidtv t genus JEjuu^ species Caballu* ; the Cow is of 
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the family Bovicfa, genus Bos y species Taurus; the Deer 
is of the family Cervidw, genus Cervus, species Virgin i- 
anwty if the common Deer is meant. 

The diagram on the opposite page roughly represents 
(for the relations of animals cannot be expressed on a 
plane surface) the relative positions of the subkiugdomB 
and classes according to affinity and rank,* 

SERIES L — PROTOZOA. 
Animals without cellular tissues (the body consisting of 
a single cell), and with no true eggs. The body which 
corresponds to the egg does not develop a blastoderm. 

Subkingdom I.— Protozoa. 

This division was proposed by You Siebold in 184."*. h> 
contain that vast cloud of m'reroseopic beings on the verge 
of the Animal Kingdom which could not be received into 
the other snbkiugdoins. Though the division was at first 
artificial and provisional, the name now has a very definite 
signification. The classes composing it are not founded 
on a common type, but are distinguished by the absence 
rather than the presence of positive characters. Many 
stand parallel to the Prutttplnjtu of the Vegetable World, 
and no definite line can be drawn between them. 

Protozoans agree in being minute, mmatic, and exceed- 
ingly simple in structure, their bodies consisting rnninly 
or wholly of the contractile, gelatinous matter called pro- 
toplasm, or sarcode — the lirst homogeneous substance 
which has the power of controlling chemical and physical 
forces. They have no cellular organs or tisMics, yet they 
t;ike and assimilate food, grow, and multiply, which are 

• The student should master the distinctions between the threat grmipp.or 
cUs-cs, before proceeding to n minuter classification. "The essential mat- 
ter, in the fiist place, 1 ' says Huxley, n is to bo quite clear about the different 
classes. And to have a distinct knowledge of all the sharply definable moditi 
cations of animal gtrueture which are discernible in the Animal Kingdom," 
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Fw m—rro- 

tanttvba pri- 



tlie essential eigns of life. The usual methods of repro^ 
duction are self-division and budding. 

The subkingdom may be divided into four classes: Mo- 
nera, Rhizopoda, Gregarhriida, and Infusoria. 



Class I. — Monera. 
These simplest living beings are organless 
bits of protoplasma, with no distinction of lay- 
ers, and so far as observed not even a nucleus 
is present. They are round when at rest, and 
have pscndopodia when active. They are all 
aquatic, and some arc parasitic. Such is Pro- 
tamceba, Fig. 183. 



Class II. — Rhizopoda. 

The Rhizopods are characterized by the power of throw- 
ing out at will delicate processes of their bodies, called 
pseudopodia, or false feet, for prehension or locomotion. 
They possess no cilia. The representative forms are Am<£- 
bw, Foratninifera, and Radiolaria. 

An Amoeba is a naked fresh -water Rhizupod ; an in- 
definite bit of protoplasm, as structureless as a speck of 
jelly, save that it is made of 
two rather distinct layers, and 
has a nucleus and a contractile 
cavity inside. It thus differs 
from tho Monera. It has no 
particular form, as it changes 
continually. It moves by put- 
ting forth short, btunt proc- Fia. \*,~Amorb* /r.^,, x \tu ; luo 
esses, and eats by wrapping " me auim»u.. r«rk.n* -bape*. 

its body around the particle of food. The size ranges 
from tn tttW °f an inch in diameter. Specimens can 
be obtained by scraping the 6limy matter from the stems 
and leaves in stagnant ponds. 
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A Foraminifer differs from an Amoeba in having an 
apparently simpler body, the protoplasm bein^ without 
layers or cavity; its pseudopodta are long and thread-like, 
and may unite where they tutich eacli other. It lias the 
property of secreting an envelope, usually of carbonate of 




Fjo, — R1ilio|>o<H: <*, shell r»f a, motiothnlamirns, or tOngle-c hambrrert, FammnJ* 
for \lsi<Kua ittriittft) \ I), #b^ll of it jji»i> OuiIanHiu*, or tiianj-thuirj'tLMpil, FWrnultit* 
tet \lS>ly*U*mfltu fritqm) t \r\\Yi p»ewio|>odU extended; e, she!) uf a ttaiUulurlim, 
one of Hie Poljcy^Uu^i (/WocyrfM Sfhamburtjh*) t 

lime. The shell thus formed is sometimes of extraordi- 
nary complexity and singular beauty. It is generally per- 
forated by innumerable minute orifices {foramina) through 
which the animal protrudes its myriad of glairy, thread- 
like arms. The majority are compound, resembling chain* 
bered cells, formed by a process of budding, the new 
cells being added so as to make a straight series, a spiral, 
or a flat coil. As a rule, the many -chambered sjiecies 
have calcareous, perforated shells; and the one*charnbcred 
have an imperforated membranous, poreelimeous, or are- 
naceous envelope. The former are marine. There are 
few parts of the ocean where these microscopic shells do 
not occur, and in astounding numbers. A single ounce 
of sand from the Antilles was calculated to emitain over 
three millions. The bottom »*f the ocean, up to about r»0° 
on each side of the Equator* and at depths not greater than 
2400 fathoms, is covered with the skeletons of these ani- 

lo 
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LQals, which are constantly falling upon it {Glcbigenna- 
oo2e). Their remains constitute a great proportion of the 
so-called sand-banks which block up many harbors. Yet 
they are the descendants of an ancestry still more prolific; 
fur the Foraminifera arc among the most important roek- 
buildiug animals. The chalk-cliffs of England, the building- 
stone of Paris, and the blocks iti the Pyramids of Egypt 
are largely compose^ of extinct Forami infers. Forami- 
nifera are both marine and fresh-water, chiefly marine. 

A Radiolarian differs from a Foraminifcr in secreting a 
siliceous, instead of a calcareous, shell, studded with radi- 
ating spines; and the central part of the body is made up 
of a colony of cells, and surrounded by a strong membrane. 
They are also more minute, but as widely diffused. They 
enter largely into the formation of some strata of the 
earth's crust, and abound especially in the rocks of Barba- 
does and at Richmond, Ya. The living forms are mostly 
marine, but some are fresh-water. 

Class III. — Gregarinida, 
Tlie Gregamne, discovered by Lhifour in 1828, are 
among the simplest animal forms of which we have any 
knowledge. The only organ is a nucleus, suspended in 
extremely mobile protoplasm which is covered by a cuti- 
cle; and the most conspicuous signs of life are the con- 




Fio. 18G.— Qngurlna jvwittf^ highly tmi-niik'tl ; «i, uucteua. 

traction and lengthening of the worm-like body. They 
feed by absorption, and are all parasites, living in the ali- 
mentary canal of higher animals; as in the Cockroach, 
Earth-worm, and Lobster. The name is derived from the 
fact that they occur in large numbers crowded together. 
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Class IV.— infusoria. 
This unassorted group of living organisms derived its 
name from the fact that they were first discovered in veg- 
etable infusions. Every drop of 
a stagnant pool is crowded with 
them, They are all single and 
microscopic, yet of various shses, 
the difference between the small- 
est and largest being greater than 

the difference between a Mouse Pl * lST _ A compound M«* 
and an Elephant. Some are fixed ar*u*h x um 

(as VcHimBa)^ but the majority are free, and constantly 
in motion, propelled by countless cilia, as a galley by its 
oar! *' The delicate body consists of two 
Jfay.'*$k layers of aarcode (there are no cellular 
tie* 1168 * uut d" 3 whole body is a sin- 
I ce ^)> covered by a membrane, or 
/6\['l^PiQj *kin, having one or two contractile cavi- 
m 9r'Q\*<^irjE thjs, and a wnclens. Food -granules can 
v^^fe' I uften be seen. On one side is a slight 
fi' 1 ^ ^ ^^ depression, or ** niouth 9 " leading to a 
l*A;\v3(!^W short, funnel- shaped throat. A mouth 
%>-^£ :/ and a rudimentary digestive cavity are 
^ anions the distinctive features of these 
d>irn»«xiutH,turrita> t Protozoans. Some have a pigment-speck 

X JW» - m, mouth: . . , • . . 

«otiir.icU!*f»«kt«^n, — the simplest sense organ — and in the 



stem of Vurtieella the first rudiments of 
muscle may he found. They Multiply so rapidly (chiefly 
by self-division), that a Parameciums the most common 
form, may become the parent of K3tl4,oi mi in forty-two days. 

There are three main groups: Flan* Uata, <-r Monads, 
provided with one or two flagella, or long, bristle- 1 ike cilia; 
Tentaculi/tra, with several holluw tentacles; and Ci/tata* 
which are furnished with numerous vihratilu cilia. 
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SERIES IT. — 3IETAZOA. 
The Metazoa include all those animals which re prod nee 
by true eggs and spermatozoa, whose germ develops a 
blastoderm, and which have cellular tissues. There are 
seven subkingdoms. 

Subklngdom II. — Portfera. 
The position of the Sponges has been much disputed. 
At first they were thought to be on the border-line be- 
tween animals and plants, and were assigned by some to 
the animals and by others to the vegetables. Later, and 
up to very recent years, they were assigned to the Proto- 
zoa. The discovery of their mode of reproduction and 
development has determined that they belong to the 
Metnzoa. 

The Sponges are formed of an aggregate of rnembrane- 
less amoeboid or ciliated cells. They usually have a skele- 
ton, which may be calcareous, horny* or siliceous. They 
have a central cavity, with numerous incurrent orifices 
and one excurrent opening. They reproduce by true 
eggs, as well as by bin] ding and fission. 

The cells of the Sponge are relatively independent, 
whence they have been regarded as colonies of amoeboid 
animals, hut hy few naturalists are still so considered. 




Via l<tf.-riy|mtl)r*.imt Sertlmi "f n S^h-c: a t fD^prrtr tnl invtr ; ft, tnh.il.mt p<>m« : 
*, otttufiMl ch ii (liter*; d, exlmhml ipcriiire, or oacolum; «, deeper mbeUiwe vl 
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They develop, however, regularly- from the egg, and the 
cells acquire their independence only at a late date in de- 
velopment. Some of the cells bear cilia, or flagelta, and 
drive the water through numerous channels into the cen- 
tral cavity, whence it is discharged by one opening* Each 
cell of the Sponge feeds itself from the particles contained 
in the water circulating through the channels. 

The Sponge . individual contains one cxhalant orifice 
(oseulom) , with the channels leading into it. An ordtnar}* 



Kio Ml — Skeleton *if 4 Uurttjr SpODfl 

bathing^ponge constitutes a colony of such ituli vidmtk 
which are not detinitely marked off from each other. 
Other Sponges have only one oseulum, and such are a 
single individual. 

Some few Sponges have no skeleton. Most have one 
of horny fibres, strengthened with siliceous spicules . These 
last are absent in the commercial Sponges, and in them 
the horny fibres are much tougher than in most Sponges. 
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A few Sponges, as the Venue's Flower -basket (EupUc- 
teMa\ have siliceous and others have calcareous skeletons. 

Excepting a few small fresh -water species (as Sptm- 
giUa)) Sponges are marine. In the former, the cellular 
part is greenish, containing chlorophyll; in the latter, it 
is brown, red, or purple. In preparing the Sponge of 
commerce, this is rotted by exposure, and washed out. 
The best fishing-grounds are the eastern end of the Medi- 
terranean and around the Bahama Islands. 

Subkingdom III. — Cqxlbntekata , 
These radiate animals are distinguished by having a body 
cavity, whose walla have, at least, two layers of cellnljir 
tissue, an outer (ectoderm) and inner [endoderm\ and usual- 
ly a middle layer (mesoderm), this cavity serving for both 
digestion and circulation. [They have thread-cells, minute 
sacs containing a fluid, and connected with barbed fila- 
ments capable of being thrown out for stinging purposes] 
Most are provided with hollow tentacles around the mouth. 
All are aquatic, and nearly all are marine. There are three 
classes, represented by the Hydra, Sea-anemone, and Cte- 
nophores. All reproduce by eggs, and the first two also 
bv budding. 

Class I. — Hydrozoa. 

These Coelenterates have no separate digestive sac, so 
that the body is a simple tube, or cavity, into which the 
mouth opens. The nervous system is slightly developed. 
Such are the fresh-water Hydra and the oceanic Jelly-fish 
(Acaleph or Jltdusa). 

The body of the Hydra is tubular, soft, and sensitive, 
of a greenish or browuish color, and seldom over half an 
inch long. It is found spontaneously attached by one 
end to submerged plants, while the free end contains the 
orifice, or month, crowned with tentacles, by which the 
creature feeds and creeps. The body-wall consists of two 
cellular layers — ectoderm and endudcrm. These surround 
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a central cavity with one 
opening. The animal 
may be compared to a 
bag with a two-layered 
wal 1 , a n d ten tad es a r o 11 n d 
the opening. It buds, 
and also reproduces by 
eggs. The buds, when 
adult, become detached 
from the parent. 

In most of the other 
Hydroids the colony is 
permanent, and support- 
ed by a horny skeletou. 
There are two kinds of 
Polyps in each colony, 
one for feeding and tlte 
other for reproduction. 





Pi*. 1WL— Bydrold (tkrtvUria) growing on t Shell 



Fig, lui.-HjUrt: 8, with latitude* fully extend- 
ed: >, creeping; 0. budding. 

Sometimes the reproductive 
Polyps are separated 
from the stock in the 
form of little Jelly- 
fishes. The larger 
Jelly - fishes belong 
to another group 
— the Acalepha — 
and are produced aa 
told on page 212. 

The Jelly-fish has 
a soft, gelatinous, 
semi-traneparent.bell- 
shaped body, with 
tubes radiating from 
the central cavity to 
the circumference, 
and with the margin 
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Fro. It*.— A Nrdci«i,teeu In 
profile mid from Mow, 
tttuwtng central (rite, 
radiating and m*rghm] 



fringed with tentacles, which are furnished with stinging 
thread -eel Is. The radiating parte are in multiples of four. 
Around the rim are minute colored 
spots, the u eye - specks." In fine 
weather, these " sea - blubbers " are 
seen floating on the sea, mouth down- 
ward, moving about by flapping tin -ir 
sides, like the opening and shutting 
of an umbrella, with great regular- 
ity. They are frequently phospho^ 
rescent when disturbed. Some are 
quite small, resembling little glass 
bells; the common Aurelia is over a 
foot in diameter when full-grown; 
while the Cyanea^ the giant among 
Jelly-fishes, sometimes measures eight 
feet in diameter, with tentacles one 
hundred feet long. The tissues are so watery that, when 
dried, nothing is left but a film of membrane weighing 
only a few grains. 

There are two representative types: the Luctrnaria^ 
the Cinbrella-aealeph, having a short pedicel on the back 

fur attachment ; tentacles 
t&iJ&db^ -J8H jkLSa £sXl disposed in eight groups 

ti8RHH& jftSRsSf^ around the margin, the 
^m^^^ 38935^® eight points alternating 

<Cr^f^^^^*^8jR® w ^ 1 ^ tne f° ur partitions 

of the body -cavity and 

P«». 19T.-£u<w«erffl MMi atUched lo a the four Corners of the 
pltt« urw»-*r«i!L tMturrtl*l»e The one m i , . i t \ Xa . t 

the rightii awmiii, imviiitf * i*iutn wfi »r mourn., not ie*s man 
teutflcic*. eight radiating canals, 

and no membranous veil. The common species on the 
Atlantic shore, generally found attached to eel-grass, is an 
inch in diameter, of a green color. Avrdia, the ordinary 
Jclly-tUh, is free and oceanic. It differs from the Lncer- 
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naria in its usualty larger size and solid disk, four radiat- 
ing canals, vrhich ramify and open into a circular vessel, 
running around the margin of the disk. 1 *' 

Class II. — Anthozoa. 
These marine animals, which by their gay tentacles con- 
vert the bed of the ocean into a flower-garden, or by their 

secretions build up coral-islands, 
have a body like a cylindrical 
gelatinous bag. One end, the 
base, is usually attached ; the 
other has the mouth in the cen- 
tre, surrounded by numerous 
hollow tentacles, which are cov- 
ered with nettling lasso -cells. 
This upper edge is turned in so 
as to form a sac within a sac, 
like the neck of a bottle turned 
outside in. The inner sac, which 
is the digestive cavity, does not reach the bottom, but opens 
into the general body-cavity (Fig. 38). 1 '* The space between 
these two concentric 
tubes is divided by a 
series of vertical parti- 
tion ft, some of which 
extend from the body- 
wall to the digestive 
sac, but others fall 
short of it. Instead, 
therefore, of the radi- 
ating tubes of the Aca- 
leph, there are radiat- 
ing spaces. No mem- 
bers of this class are 

» » ... Fniv 198. — Actinia expanded, feeu from aboye, 

microscopic. All are lowing momb. 
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long-lived compared with the Hydrozoa, living for sc%*eral 
vears. One kept in an aquarium in England is now more 
tli an sixty years old. 

1. Soft-bodied Polyps. — The best-known representative 
of this group is the Actinia (Metridium), or Sea-anemone. 
It usually leads a solitary life, though frequently several 
are found together, some of which have arisen as buds from 
the others. It is capable of a slow locomotion. Muscular 
fibres run around the body, and others cross these at right 
angles. The tentacles, which often number over two hun- 
dred, and the partitions, which are in reality double, are in 
multiples of six. At night, or when alarmed, the tentacles 
are drawn in, and the apert u re linn ly closed, so that the ani- 
mal looks like a rounded lump of fleshy substance plastered 
on the rock. It feeds on crabs and Mullnsks. It abounds 
on every shore, especially of tropical seas. The size varies 
from one eighth of an inch to a foot in diameter. 

2. Coral Polyps. — The majority of Anthozoa secrete 
a calcareous or horny framework called "coral." With 
few exceptions, they are tixed 
and composite, living in colonies 
formed by a continuous pTOCOM 
of budding. Their structures take 
a variety of shapes: often dome- 
like, but often resembling shrub, 
hery and clusters of leaves. The 
members of a coral community 
arc organically connected; each 
feeds himself, yet is not indepen- 
dent of the rest. We can speak 
of the individual Corals, a f b, <?, 
but we must write them down 
abc. The compound mass is "like f»» w.-ors«niipecon»r 7v* 
a living sheet of animal matter, 

fed and nourished by numerous mouths and as many 
stomachs." Life and death go on together^ tl& *A<L 
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Polyps dying below as new ones are developed above, The 
living part of an Astroea ie only half an inch thick. The 
growth of the branching Madrepore is about three incites 
a year. The prevailing color of the Coral Polyps is 
green ; and the usual size varies from that of a pin's head 
to half an inch, but the Mushroom-coral (which is a single 
individual) may be a foot in diameter. 

Corals are of two kinds: those deposited within tlie tis- 
sues of the animal (sclerodermic), and those secreted by 
the outer surface at the foot of the Polyp (sderobasic). 
The Polyps producing the former are Actinoid, resem- 
bling the Actinia in structure. 141 The skeleton of a single 
Polyp (called coraUite, Fig. 95) is a copy of the animal, 
except the stomach and tentacles, the earthy matter being 
secreted within the outer wall and between each pair of 
partitions. So that a corallite is a short tube with vertical 
ecpta radiating towards the centre. 11 * A sclerobasie Coral 
is a true exoskeleton,and is distinguished by being smooth 
and solid. The Polyps, having eight fringed tentacles, are 
situated on the outside of this as a common ax is, and are con- 
nected together by the fleshy cmnosarc covering the Coral, 

(1) Sclerodermic- Corals. — Asiraia is a hemispherical mass 
covered with large cells. Mearuirina % or " Brain-coral," 
is also globular; but the mouths of the Polyps open into 
each other, forming furrows, Fungia* or "Mushroom- 
coral," is disk-shaped, and differs from other kinds in be- 
ing the secretion of a single gigantic Polyp, and in not 
being fixed. Madrepora is neatly branched, with pointed 
extremities, each ending in a small cell about a line in 
diameter, Porite^ or u Sponge-coral,"' U also branching, 
but the ends are blunt, and the surface comparatively 
smooth. Tubiporci) or "Organ -pipe coral," consists of 
smooth red tubes connected at intervals by cross-plates. 
The Astrt.ua, Meandrina % Madrepora, and Pontes are the 
chief reef-forming Corals. They will not live in waters 
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whose itiea.it temperature in the coldest 'month h below 
68° Fahr., nor at greater depth than twenty fathoms. The 
most luxuriant reefs are in the Cent nil ami Western Pa- 
cific and around the West Indies, 
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TUe main kinds of reefs are fringing* where the reef ia 
dose to the shore; barrier* where there ia a channel he- 
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tween reef and shore ; encircling, where there is a small 
island inside of a large reef ; and coral inland*, or atolls, 
where there is simply a reef with no land inside of it. All 
reefs begin as fringing-reefs, and are gradually changed 
into the other forms by the slow sinking of the bottom of 
the ocean. This sinking must be slower than the upward 
growth of the reef, else it will be drowned out. Probably 
the reef does not grow more than five feet in a thousand 
years; and, as reefs are often more than two thousand 
feet thick, they must be very old, 

(3) Sclerobasio Corals. — CoraUium rubrum, the precious 
coral of commerce, is shrub- like, about a foot high, solid 
throughout, taking a high polish, finely grooved on the 
surface, and of a crimson or rose-red color. In the living 
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Btatc the branches are covered with a red ccenosarc stud- 
ded with Polyps. Gorgonia, or "Sea-fan/* differs from 
all the other representative forms in having a horny axis 
covered with calcareous spicules. The branches arise in 
th</ same vertical plane, arid unite into a beautiful net- 
work. 
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Class QL — Ctenopbora. 

The Ctenophora (as tlie PUuro- 
brachia^ Centum, and Beroe) secrete 
no hard deposit. They are trans- 
parent and gelatinous, swimming on 
the ocean by means of eight comb- 
like, ciliated bands, which work like 
paddles. The body is not contrac- 
tile, as in the Jelly-fishes. They are 
considered the highest of Ccelente- 
rates, having a complex nutritive ap- Ptft.*o».-A<*itt. [ . r wr/w 

j . m t rvbraehia piirv*) ; natural 

paratas and a definite nervous sys- a ue. 
tern. 

8ubkiiigdom IV.— Echixodermata, 

The Eehinoderms, as Star-fishes and Sea-urchins, are dis- 
tinguished by the possession of a distinct nervous system (a 
ring around the month with radiating branches); at) aii- 




Miitjiuriiufl; c, >ur-fl»h; rf, EcliUil; *, Oolotbur Um*. 

mentary canal, completely shut ofT from the body-cavity, 
and having both oral and anal apertures; a water-vascular 

17 
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system of circular and radiating canals, connected with the 
outside water by means of the inadrcporic tubercle, and a 
symmetrical arrangement of all the parts of the body around 
a central axis in multiples of five.'" There are four princi- 
pal classes, all exclusively marine and solitary, and all hav- 
ing the power of secreting more or less calcareous matter. 

Class I. — Crinoidea. 
The Crinoids, or " Sea-lilies,* 1 are tixed to the sea-bottom 
by means of a hollow, jointed, flexible stem. On the top 
of the stem is the body proper, resembling a bud or ex- 
panded flower, containing the digestive apparatus, with 
the surrounding arms, or tentacles. The mouth looks up- 
ward* There is a complete skeleton for strength and sup- 
port, the entire animal — body, anus, and stem — consisting 
of thousands of stellate pieces connected together by liv- 
iug matter. Crinoids were very abundant in the old geo- 
ologic seas, and many limestone strata were formed out of 
their remains. They are now nearly extinct: dredging 
III the deep parts of the oceans lias brought to light a few 
living representatives. 

Class II. — Asteroidea. 
Ordinary Star-lishes consist of a flat central disk, with 
iive or more arms, or lobefl, radiating from it, and con- 
taining branches of the viscera. The skeleton is leathery, 
hardened by small calcareous plates (twelve thousand by 
calculation), but somewhat flexible. The month is below ; 
and the rays are furrowed underneath, and pierced with 
numerous holes, through which pass the sucker-like tenta- 
cles — the organs of locomotion and prehension. The red 
spots at the ends of the rays are eyes. The usual color of 
Star-fishes is yellow, orange, or red. They abound on ev- 
ery shore, and are often seen at low tide half buried in 
the sand, or slowly gliding over the rocks. Cold fresh 
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water is instant death to them, They have the power of 
reproducing lost parts to a high degree. They are very 
voracious, and are the worst enemies of the Oyster. 




Fia M£. — Under •surface of Star-fob \Gonfo*tcr r*t(evtatu*), »buwlog ombulocrdl 
grooves aud protrnded suckers. 



About one hundred and fifty species are known. These 
may be divided into two groups: (1) species having four 
rows of feet, represented by the common five -fingered 
Asterias; or having two rows of feet, as the many-raved 
tfolaster, or '* Sun -star," and the pentagonal Gmiaster ; 
(2) species having long, slender arms, which are not pro- 
longations of the body, and are not provided with suck- 
ers, as the Ophiura^ or 11 Brittle-star," and Antrophyton^ or 
*■ Basket-fish." The last are of inferior rank, and resemble 
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in verted, stemlesa Crinoids. The digestive sac is confined 
to the disk, and the madreporie t ubercle id concealed. 
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Class III, — Echlnoidea, 
The Sea-nreliin is encased in a thin, hollow shell cov* 
ered with 6pines* and varying in shape from a sphere to a 
disk.'" The month is underneath, and contains a dental 
apparatus more complicated than that of any other creat- 
ure. It leads to a digestive tube, which extends spirally 
to the summit of die body. The spines are for burrow- 
ing and locomotion, and are moved by small muscles, each 
being articulated by ball-and-socket joint to a distinct tu- 
bercle. When stripped of its spines, the shell (or "test") 
is seen to be formed of a multitude of pentagonal plate*, 
fitted together like a mosaic,'" Five double rows of plates, 
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passing from pole to pole, like the ribs of a melon, Alter- 
nate with five other double rows. In one set, called the 

ambulacra^ the 
plates are perfo- 
rated for the pro- 
trusion of tubular 
feet, or suckers, as 
in the Star-tish. 
So that altogether 
there are twenty 
series of pi rites — 
ten ambulacra!, 
andteuinterambu- 
literal. The shell 
is not cast, hut 
grows by the en- 

Fio l}4 — Uiidar-iarface of u Sk-rt-tirch'tii {Erhinu* tattu n 
leniu*}, showing row* of suckers among the »oloe-. liil'gcmcnt OT each 
Brtllab sens. . ,, . « » % . 

individual pJate, 

and the addition of new ones around the month and the 
opposite pole* Every part of an Echinus, even sections 
of the spines, show the principle of radiation. If the up- 
per surface of a Star-tish should shrink so as to bring 
the points of the arms to meet above the mouth, we 
should have a close imitation of a Sea-urchin, Echini live 
near the shore, in rocky holes or under sea- weed. They 
are k>s active than Star-fishes; but, like them, feed on Mob 
Ittstts, Crabs, and offal. They reproduce by minute red eggs. 

Regular Echini, as the common Ci<lan\ are nearly 
globular, and the oral and anal openings are opposite. 
Irregular Echini, as the Clypeaster, are flat, and the anal 
orifice is near the margin. 

Class IV. — Holothuroidea. 
These wormdike tk Sea-elngs," as they are called, have a 
soft, elongated body, with a tough, contractile ekin contain* 
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ing calcareous granules. One end, the head, is abruptly 
terminated, and has a simple aperture for a inouth, en- 
circled with feathery tentacles. There are usually five 
longitudinal rows of ambulacra! suckers, but only three 
are used for locomotion, of which one is more developed 
than the rest. The inouth opens into a pharynx leading 
to n long intestinal canal. Holothn nans have the singular 
power of ejecting most of their internal organs, surviving 




for some time the loss of these essential parts, and after- 
wards reproducing them. They occur on nearly every 
coast, especially in tropical waters, where they sometimes 
attain the length of three or four feet. As found on the 
beach after a storm, or when the tide is out, they are 
leathery lumps, of a reddish, brownish, or yellowish color. 
They may be likened to a Sea-urchin devoid of a shell, 
and long drawn out, with the axis horizontal, instead of 
vertical 

Subkingdom V.— Vermes. 
The Vermes, " or Worms, form the lowest subkingdom 
of the bilaterally symmetrical animals. The group in- 
cludes animals very different in form and rank, and the 
different classes are widely separated from each other 
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It lias also close relations with the other subkingdoms of 
the bilaterally symmetrical animals. Through the Poly- 
zoa and liracbiopoda, it approaches the Mollusca; through 
tlio Annelides, the Arthropoda; and through other forms, 
the Tunicata, and so the Vertebrata. The subkingdom 
thus stands in the centre of several suhkingdotnB, with 
affinities towards all. Nor are indications of connection 
with Coelenterata and Echinodennata wanting. 

The Vermes are bilaterally symmetrical animals,with one 
or many segments, no jointed legs. They usually have a soft 
skin, and peculiar excretory organs — the segmental organs. 

Many of the Worms are parasitic, and most of the en- 
doparasites belong to this group* 

There are numerous classes, of which only the most im- 
portant are mentioned* 

Class I. — Platyhelminthes. 

The Flat- worms 
include some free 
forms, as the Plana* 
ria, common in fresh 
water, and the Tapc^ 
worms and Flukes 
among the parasites. 

The Tape -worm 
consists of the so- 
called head — the 
proper worm — and 
the body segments, 



WJ 

Fig. 21«.~Ta t w?-wri>rm (Trt-rnVt Aolium) t a, head; 6. e. Fid 217 -PlaunrUu 

d, ee^meiua of ibe bodjL worm. 
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which are really reproductive joints. It develops from 
the egg in the digestive canal of the Pig, burrows into 
the cellular tissue of the animal, and there becomes en- 
cased. Such pork is called u measly pork." If the pork 
be eaten by man, in an uncooked condition, this case is 
dissolved by the gastric juice, and the embryo develops 
into the Tape-worm, attaching itself to the intestine by 
its 'Micad," and budding off the reproductive segments, 
As these become ripe and filled with fertilized eggs, they 
are detached, and pass off with the excrement 

The disease called "rot/ 1 in Sheep, is produced by the 
Fluke {Dwk>ma)y a member of this class. 

Class II. — Nematelminthes. 

The Round, or Thread, Worms include free forms, as 
the Vinegar-eel; parasitic forms, as the Pin-worm and 
Trichina ; and forms 
free when adult, and 
parasitic when young, 
as the Hair* worm (Gor- 
dius). 

The Trichina is usu- 
ally derived by Man 
from the flesh of the 
Pig. It exists in the 
muscles, enclosed in mi- 
croscopic cases. If the 
meat be eaten uncooked 
or partially cooked, the 
cases are dissolved, and 
the Trichinae become 
sexually mature in the 
intestines. The young 
are produced and bur* f». «s . — rvicAow rj«nau . i, m*i* ; n, wroth 

. » t . r, Imeilin* ; II, oipmlc, with T>tvJil»« In uutr 

row their way into the ck. much *uurg«u 
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muscles, where they become encysted. In burrowing, they 
cause great pain and fever, and sometimes death. The 
adult Worm is about ^ incli long. 

Class III. — Rotifers, 

The Wheel-animalcules, mostly found in fresh water, 
are minute Worms of few segments, having on the ante- 
rior end a disk ciliated on the edge, 
whence their name. They are frutu 
roTT to yV °f an Well long. They can 
bear drying and revivifying, like seeds. 





Class IV. — Potyzoa. 
These minute Worms resemble the 
Polyps in appearance, living in clusters, 
each individual inhabiting a delicate 
cell, or tube, and having a simple mouth 
surrounded with ciliated tentacles. The 
colony often takes a plant -like form; 
sometimes spreads, like fairy -chains or 
lace-work, over other bodies ; or covers 
rocks and sea -weeds in patches with a 
delicate film. The majority secrete car- 
F1.1. - RoMfer, or Donate of lime. A Pol yzoan shows its su- 

W heel -jui I male ale " . . . ^ , , . . * 

( Uvtiatina ), h(gbi>- penonty to the L oral, winch it imitates, 
in possessing a distinct alimentary canal 
and a well-defined nervous system. The cells of a group 
never have connection with a common tube, as in Coeleu- 
terates. There are both marine and fresh-water species* 

This group and the next following are related to the 
Mollusca. 

Class V.—Brachiopoda, 

These Worms have a bivalve shell, the valves being 
applied to the dorsal and ventral sides of the body. The 
valves are unequal, the ventral being usually larger, and 
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more convex; but they are symmetrical, i. a vertical 
line let full from the hinge divides the shell into two 
equal parts. The ventral valve has, in the great major- 
ity a prominent beak, perforated by a foramen^ or hole, 
through which a fleshy foot protrudes to attach the ani- 
mal to submarine rocks. The valves are opened and shut 
by means of muscles, and in 
most cases they are hinged, 
having teeth and sockets 




F»rt. m — A UftlCUl"|».Kt iT rrbxit'tSiHA 

near the beak. The month 
faces the middle of the mar- 
gin opposite the beak; and 
on either side of it is a fang, 
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fringed "arm," generally coiled up, and supported by a 
calcareous framework. The animal, Laving no gills, re- 
spires by the arms and the mat) tie. Brachiopods were 
once very abundant, over two thousand extinct species 
having been described; but less than a hundred species 
are now living.'" They are all marine, and fixed; but of 
all Worms, they en joy the greatest range of climate and 
depth. 

Class VI. — Annelidea. 
The Annelides include the highest and most specialized 
Worms. They have many segments, spines or suckers 
for locomotion, a snperoesophageal brain, a ventral chain 




Fio. 433.— Mi rlne Worm iCit-mtnlu* grandit), with extended drri Atlantic. 



of ganglia, and a closed blood-system. There are three 
main divisions: the flattened Leeches, without definite 
segments or bristles, and with snckera for locomotion ; the 
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Earth-worms and tlieir allies, wliich have few bristles on 
each segment (OliyiycAatw) ; and the Sea- worms, with nu- 
merous bristles, arranged in two clusters on each side of 
each segment (Potych&tct). 

These last are (he largest of the Worms, and may have 
a distinct head, bearing tentacles and eyes. The oesopha- 
gus is often turned in, so as to form a proboscis, which 
bears horny jaws, and can be protruded at the will of the 
animal (Fig. 17). 

Subkingdom VI. — Mollusca. 
A Mollusk is a soft- bodied animal, without internal 
skeleton, and without joints, covered with a moist, sensi- 
tive, contractile skin, which, like a mantle, loosely envel- 
ops tin* e feature. In some cases the skin is naked, but 
generally it is protected by a calcareous covering (shell). 
The length of the body is less in proportion to its bulk 
titan in other animals. The lowest class has no distinct 
head. The nervous system consists of three well-devel- 
oped pairs of ganglia, which are principally concentrated 
around the entrance to the alimentary canal, forming a 
ring around the throat. The other ganglia are, in most 
cases, scat tered irregularly through the body, and in such 
the body is un symmetrical. The digestive system is great- 
ly developed, especially the "liver/* as in most aquatic 
animals. Except in the Cephalopoda, the muscles are at- 
tached to the skin, or shell. There is a heart of two 
chambers (auricle and ventricle) or three (two auricles 
and ventricle). As in ail Invertebrates, the heart is arte- 
rial. In Moll neks, with rare exceptions, wo tind no repe- 
tition of parts along the anteroposterior axis. They are 
best regarded as Worms of few segments, which are fused 
together and much developed. The total number of 
^iving species probably exceeds twenty thousand. The 
great majority are water-breathers, and marine; some are 
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flu via tile or lacustrine, and a few are terrestrial air-breath- 
ers. All bivalves, and nearly all univalves, are aquatic. 
Each zone of depth in the sea has its particular species. 

CLASS L — LamelUbranohiata, 
Lamellibranchs are all ordinary bivalves , as the O yster 
and Clam. The shells differ from those of Brachiopods 
in being placed on the right and left 
sides of the body, so that the hinge is on 
the back of the animal, and in being 
unequilateral and equivalved. 1 " The 
umbo, or beak, is the point from which 
the growth of the vuive commences. 
Wm* 1H Pmrl Qyur Both Brachiopods and Lamcllibrauchs 

{Mt'lratfi-iwtmarftariti- iji . , . . 

A-ra); oMfoarthnair are headless ; but in the latter the month 

mm Cejrlun, ^ ^ ^ ftg ^ { ^ 

towards the anterior part. The length of the shell is 
measured from its anterior to its posterior margin, and its 
breadth from the dorsal side, where the 
hinge is, to the opposite, or ventral, edge. 
The valves are united to the animal by 
one muscle (as in the Oyster), or two (as 
in the Clam), and to each other by a 
hinge. In some species, as some fresh- 
water Mussels, the hinge is simply an 
elastic ligament, passing on the outside 
from one valve to the other just behind 
the beak, so that it is on the stretch when 
the valves are closed, and another placed Fm s«u- wm«r 
between the edges of the valves, so that SS&^Stetfh 
it is squeezed as they shut, like the spring c,maLS 
in a watch-case. Such bivalves are said to be edentulous. 
But hi the majority, as the Clam, the valves also articulate 
by interlocking parts called tedL The valves are, there- 
fore, opened by the ligaments, and closed by the muscles. 




The margin of the shell on which the ligament aud teeth 
are situated is termed the hinge-line. 

Lamelli branch* breathe by four plate-like gills (whence 
the name), two on each side underneath the mantle (Fig. 
78). Id the higher forms, the mantle is rolled up into 
two tabes, or siphons, for the inhalation and exhalation of 
water. They feed on microscopic or ganisms filtered fjcyjJU 
the water. A few are fixed ; the Oyster, <\$p M habitfiall v If 



ing on its left valve, and the Salt-water Mussel hanging 
the rocks by a cord of threads called ^byssns;" but n 
have a " foot," by which they creep about. Unlike 
Oyster, also, the majority live in an erect position, rest 
ing on the edges of their shells. Over four thousand 
living species are known. These are fresh water ami 
marine, and range from the shore to a depth of a thou 
sand feet. 

The chief characters for distinguishing Lamellihranci 
are the muscular impressions,'** whether one or two; 
presence of a pallia! sinus, which indicates the possession 
of siphons; the structure of the hinge, and the symmetry 
of the valves. <Fig. 99). 

The following are the leading types of structure, as 
shown hy the shells: 

1. Mojutmya; with one adductor muscle; no siphons; 
foot wanting, or very small; shell uaerpiivalve and eden- 
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tnlous— as the Oyster (Ostrea), Scallop (Pecten), and Pearl 
Oyster (Avieula), 

2. Heteromya; with two unequal adductor muscles and 
no siphons — as the Sea-mussel {My- 
tilm). 

3. Isomya ; with two equal ad* 
duetor muscles. There are two sec- 
tions of this order: a, Those with 
no siphons, and hence no pallial 
sinus — as the Fresh -water Mussel 
( Unio\ Cockle (Cardiu?n) % and u the 
giant of the bivalve race'- (Tridac- 
nu). b. Those with siphons and pal- 
lial sinus — as the common Clam (Jly<t), Quohog ( Yenw\ 
and Razor-shell (Sttlen):" 




Fi«. SSI. — Cuckk (Canhum 
ttttnm); one third nature) 
sire CbUlft MU. 



Class II. — Gasteropoda. 
The Snails are, with rare exceptions, all univalves*'*' 
The body js coiled up in a conical s hell, which jg usually 
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s piral, the whorls passing obliquely (and generally faoti 
right to left), 1 ** around a central axis, or "columella." 
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When the columella is hollow (perforated), the end is 
called the " umbilicus." When the whorls are coiled 
around the axis in the same plane, we have a disccidal 
shell, as the Planorbis. The mouth, or "aperture," of 
the shell is** entire " in raost vegetable-feeding Snails, and 
notched or produced into a canal for the si phone in the 
carnivorous species. The former are generally land and 
fresh-water forms, and the latter all marine. In some 
Gasteropoda, as the River- snails and most Sea -snails, a 
horny or calcareous plate (operculum) is secreted on the 
foot, which closes the aperture when the animal with- 
draws into its shell. In locomotion, the shell is carried 
with the apex directed backward. 

The body of most Gasteropoda is nnsymmetricul, the 
organs not being in pairs, but single, and on one side, 
instead of central. The mantle is continuous around the 
body, not bilobed, as in Lamellibrauchs. A few, as the 
common Garden-snail, have a lung; but the vast majority 
breathe by gills. The head is more or less distinct, and 
provided with two tentacles, with auditory sacs at their 
bases; two eyes, which are often on stalks; and a strap- 
like tongue covered with minute teeth. The heart is sit- 
uated, in the majority, on the right side of the back, and 
has two cavities. The_ncrv ous_ ganglia are united into an 
esophageal ring or collar (Figs. 45, 154). All, except the 
Pteropods, move by means of a ventral disk or foot. 

Gasteropoda are now the reigning Moliuske, comprising 
three fourths of all the living species, and are the types 
of the subkingdom. They have an extraordinary range 
in latitude, altitude, and depth. 

Omitting a few rare and a!>errant forms, we may sepa- 
rate the class into the following orders: 

1. Pteropods. — These are small, marine, floating Mol- 
lusks, whose main organs of motion resemble a pair of p 
wings or tins coming out of the neck, whence the com- 

19 
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inon name, a Sea - butterflies." Many have a delicate, 
transparent shell. The head has six appendages, armed 
with several hundred thousand micro- 
scopic suckers — a prehensile apparatus 
unequalled in complication. Pteropods 
occur in every latitude, but generally 
in mid-ocean, and in the arctic regions 
arc the food of Whales and Sea-birds. 

2. Opixthfthrit}ichs. — These low Gas- 
teropoda are, for the most part, naked 
Sea-slugs, a few only having a small shell. The feathery 
gills are behind the heart (whence the name). They are 
found in all seas, from the arctic to the torrid, generally 
on rocky coasts. When disturbed, 
most of them draw themselves up 
into a lump of jelly or tough skin. 




Fig m-A Ptcropod [8+ 
alea tridentnto). Allanlic. 





Fio, 230,— A TrlL-TilAn (Den irotwtiu ttr-twr<nc*n#) 
British 6cu& 



Ftu. 231.— Hulk* amput- 
fa.or "Bubble -rtwlh" 
three f'>imhe nutnrrU 
elze Indian Oce&u 



Examples: Sea-lemon (A>m), the beautiful Tritonia, the 
painted *fiolh } the Sea-hare (Aplysia) y which discharges 
a pnrple fluid, and the Bubble-shell {Bulla), 

3. Pulmanates. — These air-breathing Gasteropods, rep- 
resented by the familiar Snail, have the simplest form of 
lung — a cavity lined with a delicate net-work of blood- 
vessels, which opens externally on the right si tie of the 
neck. This is the man tie-cavity. The entrance is closed 
by a valve, to shut out the water in the aquatic tribes, 
and the hot, dry air of summer days in the land species. 
They are all fond of moisture, and are more or lees slimy. 
Their shells are lighter (being thinner, and containing less 
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earthy matter) than those of marine MoHusks, having to 
be carried on the back without the support of the water. 




Pm 232 Li»d.0u.i}1 (JMht); fl, C A S!o?i (trtnaz) ; Jf, F, <?. Fuiid-ciMlta 
(^mrnrj, Ailm/nia, mid PianorbM). 

Tlieir eggs are laid singly, while the eggs of other orders 
are laid in chains. 

They are found in all zones, hut. are 
most numerous where lime and moisture 
abound. All feed on vegetable matter, 
A few are naked, as the Slug; some are 
terrestrial ; others live in fresh water. 
The Land - snails, represented by the 
common IIttix% the gigantic Bulimus, 
and the Slug {Lhtuixu are distinguished 
by their lour "horns," the short front 
pair being the true tentacles, and the 
long hinder pair being the eye-stumps. 
They iiave a saw -like upper jaw for 
biting leaves, and a short tongue covered with minute 
teeth. The Pond-snails, as Luanda and Pfauorhi** differ 
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Fiq. — Jt*r«ak«U (A tuberculoid), and IX>£-wL*lk (A'tutu rdtaiWu/ Kuglnud. 
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Fio SM — Cowry (ttyjmro <*tpcruti*\ j two Pjq, 38fi — Hatiwtla, or *' Pearly Eur* 
third* muunit ulze. South Africa, ■bell" Pacific MM** 
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in having no eye-stalks, the eyes being at the base of the 
tentacles. They are obliged to come frequently to the 
surface uf the water to breathe. 

4. Prosobranchs* — These are aquatic Gasteropoda, 
breathing by gills situated in front uf the heart. They 
are the most highly organized and the most abundant of 
the crawling Mollusks. Nearly all are marine, and all 
have a shell. 

Among the lower forms are the singular Chiton, cov- 
ered with eight shelly plates; Limpet (Patdlu), well 
known to every sea-side visitor; and the beautiful Ear- 
shell (Haiiotis), frequently used for ornaments and inlaid- 
work. 

In the higher Prosobranchs, the gills are comb-shaped 
and the sexes are distinct. The group includes all the 
spiral univalve sea-shells, and a few fresh- water shells. 
Many have the aperture entire, which is closed with an 
operculum: as the dull -colored PalwUna and Mtlania 
from fresh water, and the pyramidal Tr<>ehns>, pearly Tur- 
bo, screw-like !Ttfm'fc% common Periwinkle {Littorina), 
and globular Natica from the sea. Others, the highest 
of the race, have the margin of the aperture notched or 
produced into a canal, and are carnivorous and marine: 
such are nearlv all the sea-shells remarkable for their 

w 

beautiful forms, enamelled surfaces, and brilliant tints, as 
the Cowry (Cgprwa), Volute, Olive, Cone, Harp, Whelk 
(Bucchiwn), Cameo -shell (Cassh), Rock -shell (Murex), 
TmtnpetabeU (Triton), Spindle-shell (Ftism), and Wing- 
si i ell (StrOJtibits). 

CLASS III. — Cephalopoda. 
The Cephalopoda stand at the head of the snbkingdoni. 
The head is set off from the body by a slight constriction, 
and furnished with a pair of large, staring eyes, a mouth 
armed with a rasping tongue and a parrot like beak, and 
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eight or more tentacleB or arms* The body is symmetri- 
cal, and wrapped in a muscular mantle. 

The nervous system is more concentrated than in other 
Invertebrates ; the cerebral ganglia are partly enclosed in 
a cartilaginous cranium. All the tive senses are present. 
The class is entirely marine (breathing by plume-like gills 
on the sides of the body), and carnivorous. The naked 
species are found in every sea. Those with chambered 
shells (as Nautilus, A t/u/wniU^ind Ort/toeertt*) were once 
very abundant: more than two thousand fossil species are 
known, but only one living representative — the Pearly 
Nautilus. 

1. Tetrabranc/tt. — This order is characterized by the 
possession of four gills, forty or more sbort tentacles, and 
an external, chambered shell. The partitions, or septa, of 
the shell are united by a tube called "siphuucle," and the 




Fiq. 34T.— Penrljr JUaUlms, with dbell bisected , one Wf natural ettc ludtm < ». - m 

animal lives in the list and largest chamber.'*' Tlie liv- 
ing Nautilus has a smooth, pearly shell, a head retractile 
within the mantle or "hood,** and calcareous mandibles, 
well fitted for masticating Crabs, on winch it feeds. This 
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straggler of a mighty race dwells in the deep parte of the 
Indian Ocean, crawling on the bottom ; and, while the 
shell is well known, only a few specimens of the animal 
have ever been obtained. 

2. Dibraneha. — These are the most active of Mollusks, 
and the tyrants of the lower tribes. Among them are 
the largest of invertebrate animals. Thev are naked, hav- 
ing no external shell covering the body, but usually a 
horny or calcareous part within. They have a distinct 

head, prominent eyes, horny 
mandibles, eight or ten arms 
furnished with suckers, two 
gills, a complete tubular fun- 
nel, and an ink-bag contain- 
ing a peculiar fluid (wpw), of 
intense blackness, with which 
the water is darkened to fa- 
cilitate escape. They have 
the power of changing color, 
like the Chameleon. They 
crawl with their arms on 
the bottom of the sea, head 
downward, and also swim 
backward or forward, usual- 
ly with the back downward, 
by means of fins, or squirt 
themselves backward by forc- 
ing water forward through 
their breathing funnels. 
The Paper Nautilus {Ar- 
tjonauta) and the Poulpe [Octnpus) have eight arms. The 
female Argonaut secretes a thin, nnchambered shell for 
carrying its eggs. The Squid (LoUge) and Cuttle • fish 
{Sepia) have ten arms, the additional pair being much 
longer than the others. Their eyes are movable, while 




Fig S4ft— Cuttte-fl-U (Stfia »fflrittnli*)\ 
owe fifth n.tiurnl &Uc. Ailtumc c ousts. 
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those of the Argonaut and Poulpe are tixed. The Squid, 
so much used for bait by cod- fishermen, has an internal 
horny "pen," and the Cuttle has a spongy, calcareous 
" bone," The extinct Bdemnite* had a similar structure. 




FiO- 149 — Paper NmeiL-Ius {A r^maut.-t ar^.<): { P*irmnhnj lowardt a by ejecting wa- 
ter fr'Hti funnel, b; % crhwlliijj on the bottom; 3, colled within ita tbell, which li 
quo fourth nutuml alio. Mediterranean 

Squid have been found with a body seven feet and arms 
twenty-four feet long, and parts of others still larger — as 
much as fifty feet in total length. 

Subkingdom VII.— Akthkopoda. 
This is larger than all the other subkingdoms put to- 
gether, as it includes the animals with jointed legs, such 
as Crabs and Insects. These differ widely from the Mol- 
luscan type in having numerous segments, and in show- 
ing a repetition of similar parts; and from the Worms 
in having a definite number of segments and jointed 
legs. 

The skeleton is outside, and consists of articulated seg- 
ments or rings. The limbs, when present, are likewise 
jointed and hollow. The jaws move from side to side. 
The nervous system consists mainly of a double chain of 
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ganglia running along the ventral surface of the body tin- 
der the alimentary canal. The brain is connected to the 
ventral ganglia by a ring encircling the gullet. The ali- 
mentary canal and the circulatory apparatus are nearly 
straight tubes lying lengthwise — the one through the cen- 
tre, and the other along the back. The skeleton is com- 
posed of a homy substance (chitin), or of this substance 
with carbonate of lime. All the muscles are striated. 

There are four principal classes, of which the first is 
water- breathing, and the others air-breathing. 

Class L — Crustacea. 
The Crustacea*" are water-breathing Arthropoda, usu- 
ally with two pairs of antenn*e. m Among them are the 
largest, strongest, and most voracious of the subking- 
dom, armed with powerful claws and a hard cuirass bris- 
tling with spines. Although constructed on a common 
type, Crustaceans exhibit a wonderful diversity of ex- 
ternal form : contrast, for example, a Barnacle and a Crab, 
We will select the Lobster as illustrative of the entire 
group. 

A typical Crustacean consists of twenty segments, of 
which five belong to the head, eight to the thorax, and 
seven to the abdomen, 1 ** In the Lobster, however, as in 
all the higher forme, the joints of the head and thorax 
are welded together into a single crnst, called the cephaUh 
thorax. On the front of this shield is a pointed process, 
or rostrum ; and attached to the last joint of the abdomen 
(the so-called "tail'*) is the sole representative of a tail 
— the teUon. This skeleton is a mixture of chitin and 
calcareous matter. 1 * 7 

On the under-side of the body we find numerous append- 
ages, feelers, jaws, claws, and legs beneath the ccphalo-tho- 
rax, and fiat swimmercts under the abdomen. In fact, as 
a rule, every segment carries a pair of movable append- 
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The five segments of the bead are compressed into 
a very email space, vet hare the following members:"*" 
iLu short and the long antennae; the mandibles* or jaws, 
between which the mouth oj«ens ; and the two pairs of 
uuxilhe. The thorax carries three pairs of modified limbs, 
odtpi ■ foot -jaws," and fire pairs of legs. The foremost 
tegs, ■ the great claws," 
are extraordinarily de- 
v eloped, and teraiiuat- 
ed by strong pincers 
(cAtte). Of the four 
slender pairs succeed- 
ing, two are furnished 
with claws, and two 
are pointed. The last 
pair of swtmmerets, to- 
gether with the t el son, 
form the caudal tin — 
the main instrument of 
locomotion ; the others 
( cal led *' s w i m merets v ) 
are used by the female 
for carrying her eggs. 
The eves are raised on 
sulks so as to be mov- 
able (since the head is 
fixed to the thorax), 
and are compound, 
made up of about two 
thousand live hundred square facets. At the base of each 
small antenna is a minute sac, whose mouth is guarded by 
hairs: this is the organ of hearing. The gills, twenty on 
a side, are situated at the bases of the legs and enclosed in 
two chambers, into which water is freely admitted, in fact, 
drawn, bv means of a curious attachment to one of the 
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maxillae, which works like the " screw " of a propeller. 
The heart is a single oval cavity, and drives arterial blood 
— a milky fluid full of corpuscles. The alimentary canal 
consists of a short gullet, a gizzard-like stomach, and a 
straight intestine. 

Crustaceans pass through a scries of strange metamor- 
phoses before reaching their adult form. They also peri- 
odically cast the shell, or moult, every part of the integu- 
ment being renewed; and another remarkable endowment 
is the spontaneous rejection of limbs and their complete 
restoration. Many species are 
found in fresh water, but the class 
is essentially marine and carnivo- 
rous. 

Of the numerous orders of this 
great class we will meution only 
four : 

1. Cirripeds, distinguished by 
being fixed, by having a shelly 
covering, and by their feathery 
arms {cirri). Such arc Barnacles 
(Lepa$yAndAcorn-s]\e\k(B(t{ant(8)) 
so common on rocks and timbers 
by the seashore. 

2. Entommtracamt which agree 
in having a horny shell and no abdominal limbs; repre- 
sented by the little Water-fleas (Cyclops) of our ponds, and 




Fig. 2M — ItloUa rofriuta : a Te- 

tiadecapocL U. S. coaaL 




Fm Vk*—Ampk1thoe maeutata: a Sand-flea. 

tin? Brine-shrimps (Arternia), and many others. The King- 
crabs {Lirnulvs) and the extinct Trilobites were formerly 




Fi«, TSS. Barnacle*, or FcduncoUte Clriip*de« (L*f<w a»at\ftr+)> 

united to this class, but now are known to bo widely re- 
moved from it. The former is by some authors removed 
from the Crustacea. 

3. Tttratltca/xxfo, Btnall, fourteen -footed species; na the 




Ft**. ACom-fhpftf I BrtJdM**) f >n Fiu. Kfft,~Wiit«T tlrnm 1, 1\rtnjn r>,mntuuUi 
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Wood-louse, or Sow-bng (Oniseua), so common in dump 
places, the Slaters (IJotea), and the Sand-fleas {Gammaiw)) 
seen by the sea-side. 



4. Decapods, having ten legs, as the Shrimp {Crangon\ 




Fia. 306 — Lobeter {Kn martin vulgarit). 




Fttt. 5tf«T — Switiitiituif Crab {ftatyonythttM). 
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Cray-fish (Astacus), Lobster (Honiarm)^ and Crab (Can- 
cer). Crabs differ from Lobsters chiefly in being formed 
for creeping at the bottom of the sea instead of swim* 
ming, and in the reduction of the abdomen or "tail" to a 
rudiment, which folds into a groove under the enormous 
thorax. They are the highest and largest of living Crus- 
tacea: they have been found at Japan measuring fifteen 
feet between the tips of the claws. 

* Class II.— Myriapoda. 

Myriapods differ from Crustaceans and Spiders in hav- 
ing the thorax merged in the abdomen, while the head is 
free. In other wordB, the body is divided into similar 
segments, so that thorax and abdomen are scarcely distin- 
guishable. They resemble Worms in form and in the 
simplicity of their nervous and circulatory systems; but 
the tkiii is stiffened with chitin, arid t tie legs (indefinite 
in number) are articulated. The legs resemble those of 
Insects, and the head appendages follow each other in the 
same order as in Insects — eyes, antenna?, mandibles, max- 
ilise, and labium. They breathe by tracheae, and have two 
antennte and a variable nninber of eyes. 

There are two orders: 

1, Chiloynatha, having a cylindrical body, each segment, 
except the anterior, being furnished with two pairs of legs. 
They are of slow locomotion, harmless, alio! vegetarian. 
The Thousand-legged Worn* (Jid*t$) is a common repre- 
sentative, 

2, Chili tparfa^ characterised by having a flattened body 
composed of about twenty segments, eaeli carrying one 
pair of legs, of which the hindermost is converted into 
spines. They have longer antennee than the preceding, 
and the month is armed with two formidable fangs con* 
nected with poisonous glands. They are carnivorous and 
active. Such is the Centipede {Scoloptmlra, Fig. 259). 
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Class III. — Arachnids. 

The Arachnids are closely related to the Crustaceans, 
having the body divided into a cephalo-thorax and abdo- 
men. 11 * To the former are attached eight legs of seven 
joints each; the latter has no locomotive appendages. 
The head carries two, six, or eight eyes, smooth and ses- 
sile (t. not faceted and stalked, as in the Lobster), and 
approaching the eye of the Vertebrates in the complete- 
ness and perfection of their apparatus. The antennae, if 
present, are only two, and these are not 44 feelers, 1 ' but 
modified to serve for the prehension of food. 1 ** They are 
all air-breathers, having spiracles which open either into 
air-eacs or tracheae The young of the higher forma un- 
dergo no metamorphosis after leaving the egg. 

Arachnids number nearly five thousand species. The 
typical forms may be divided into three groups: 

1. Acari?m, represented by the Mites and Ticks. They 
have an oval or rounded body, without any marked artic- 
ulations, the head, thorax, and 
abdomen being apparently 
merged into one. They have 

^0 brain; only a single gan- 
rum), one or the lowest Armenia*; glion lodged in the abdomen. 

a parasite inhuman hdMttl X , . , , ^. 

. They breathe by tracheae. The 

mouth is formed for suction, and they are generally para- 
sitic. Tiie Mites (Aearm) are among the lowest of Ar- 
ticulates. The body is soft and minute. The Ticks 
(Ixodes) have a leathery skin, and are sometimes half an 
inch long. The mouth is furnished with a beak for pierc- 
ing the animal it infests. 

2. PedijHilpi) or Scorpions, characterized by very large 
maxillary palpi ending in forceps, and a prolonged, joint- 
ed abdomen. The nervous and circulatory systems are 
more highly organized than those of Spiders; but the 




long, tail-lite abdomen and the abnormal jaws place them 
in a lower rank. The abdomen consists of twelve 
merits: the anterior half is as large a* the thorns, with no 
well-marked division between ; the other part is compara- 
tively slender, and ends in a hooked sting* which is perfo- 
rated by a tube leading to a poison^ac* The mandibles 
are transformed into small, nipping claws, and the eves 
generally n amber six. Respiration is carried on by fonr 
pairs of pulmonary sacs which open on the under surface 




Pio. *W» — Scorpion lander tnrtkcn) and OcuOptdu 



of the abdomen* The heart is n strong artery, extending 
along the middle of the hack, and divided into eight separate 
chambers. Scorpions are confined to the warm-temperate 
and tropical regions, usually lurking in dark, damp places. 

The Harvest-men {Phahin<jinm\ frequently been about 
onr houses, belong to this order. They have a short, thick 
body and extremely long legs, and breathe by trachea?. 

3. Araneina, or Spiders, They are distinguished by 
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their soft, unjointed abdomen, separated from the thorax 
by a narrow constriction, and provided at the posterior 
end with two or three pairs of appendages, called lt spin- 




Fw, WO — A, female Spider ; B, male ol Kime specie*; C, nrrangement of the eyes. 

Hereto," which are homologous with legs. The office of 
the spinnerets is to reel out the silk from the silk-glands, 
the tip being perforated by a myriad of little tubes, 
through which the silk escapes in excessively fine threads. 
An ordinary thread, just visible to the naked eye, is the 
union of a thousand or more of these delicate streams of 
silk. 1 * These primary threads are drawn out and united 
by the hind legs. 

The mandibles are vertical, and end in a powerful hook, 
in the end of which opens a duct from a poison-gland in 
the head. The maxilla?, or "palpi," which in Scorpions 
are changed to formidable elaws> in Spiders resemble the 
thoracic feet, and are often mistaken for a tifth pair. The 
brain is of larger size, and the whole nervous system more 
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concentrated than iu the preceding order. There are gen. 
erally eight simple eyes, rarely six, They breathe both 
by trachea? and 1 ting-like sacs, from two to g A 
four in number, situated under the abdomen. ^^P^. 
All the species are carnivorous. ^BlM 
Tiie instincts of Spiders are of a high v ^H|HjP 
order. They are, perhaps, the most wily of ^S^jf'„ 
Articulates. Tbey display remarkable skill ml — Gtato- 
and industry in the construction of their »«wt«»nfceS|.|- 
webs; and some species (called "Mason Spi- pifonn mym 
dera") even excavate a subterranean pit, lino it with their 
silken tapestry, and close the entrance with a lid which 
moves upon a hinge. 1 ' 1 

Class I Y\— Insecta. 

Insects arc distinguished by having head, thorax, and 
abdomen distinct, three pairs of jointed legs, one pair of 
antenme, and generally two pairs of wings. The number 
of segments in the body never exceeds twenty. The head, 
apparently one, is formed by the union of four segments. 
The thorax consists of three — the prothor<ix y mrsot/*orax t 
and metathorax — each bearing a pair of legs; the wings, 
if present, are carried by the last two segments. The ab- 
domen is normally composed of ten segments, more or less 
movable upon one another. The skin is hardened with 
chitiu, and to it, as in all Arthropods, the muscles are at- 
tached. The organs of sense are confined to the cephalic 
division of the body, the motor organs to the thoracic, and 
the vegetative to the abdominal. All the appendages are 
hollow. 

The antennie are inserted between or in front of the 
eyes. There is a great variety of forms, but all are tubu- 
lar and jointed. They are supposed to be organs of touch, 
and also seem to be sensitive to sound. The eyes are 
usually compound, composed of a large number of hexago- 
nal cornete, or facets (from fifty in the Ant to many Uy^nx- 
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sands in the winged Insects). 



They are never placed on 
movable stalks, as the 
Lobster's. Besides 
these, there are three 
simple eyes, called 
, ocelli. The mouth 
> may be fitted for bit- 
ing {masticatory)^ as 
in Beetles, or for suck- 
ing (suctorial), as in 
Butterflies. The mas- 
ticatory type, which 
is the more complete, 
and of which the other 
~? is but a modification, 
consists of four horny 
jaws (mandibles and 
Wffltfflfa) and an up- 
per and an under lip 
(labrum and labium). 
Sensitive palpi (max- 
illary and labial) are 
developed from the 
lower jaw and lower 
lip. The labimn is 
also prolonged into a 
ligula, or tongue. 

The legs are invari- 
ably six in the adult, 
the fore -legs direct- 
ed forward and the 
hinder pairs back- 
ward. Each consists 
of a hip, thigh, shank, 
Some larvee have also " false legs," without 




Fto 464.— Under surface of a Beetle [HarpaJLuA caU- 
ffiua#n»)t a, Hgulii: b, paraglospse; .\ -m-,-;" «»f 
labial palpi; rf, labial pnlpnt; *, meutoni; /, lu- 
ner lobe of mnxiUa; g, onler lobe; h, mnxiJInrjr 
pnlpns; i, mandible; k, buccal opening: I, pnln, 
or throat i m, buccal potnrcs; n, prjlar mture | o, 
presternum ; p, eplotenmm of proihonur ; p\ ept- 
tnorou ; q, q\ q'\ cox« : r, r, r t trochanters ; * t 
#", femora, or thighs; t,t', t", tlb»; c>Tenmil 
nb<l< <miual segmeuta ; ic. e pi sterna of me ?o thorax ; 
x, mevnsteraam ; y, epliteroa of metathorax: if, 
eptmeron ; «, tneu* Lemma. 

and foot. 
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joints, on the abdomen, upon wbich they chiefly rely in 
locomotion. The wings are expansions of the crust, 
stretched over a net- work of horny tubes. The venation, 
or arrangement of these tubes (called veins and veinlets), 
particularly in the fore- wings, is peculiar in each genus. 
In many Insects, the abdomen of the female ends in a 
tube which is the sheath of a sting, as in the Dee, or uf an 
cvijwsitor, or " borer," as in the Ichneumon, by means of 
which the eggs are deposited in suitable places. 

Cephalization is carried to its maximum in this class, 
and we have animals of the highest instincts under the 
articulate type. The "brain" is formed of several gan- 
glia massed together, and lies across the upper side of the 
throat, just behind the mouth. The main cord lies along 
the ventral side of the body, with a swelling for each seg- 
ment; besides this, there is a visceral nerve representing, 
fn function, the sympathetic system of Vertebrates. The 
digestive apparatus consists of a pharynx, gullet (to which 
a crop is added in the Fly, Butterfly, and Bee tribes), giz- 
zard, stomach, and intestine. There are no absorbent ves- 
sels, the chyme simply transuding through the walls of 
the canal. The blood, usually a colorless liquid, is driven 
by a chain of hearts along the hack, s\ by a pulsating 
tube divided into valvular MAS, ordinarily eight, which 
allow the current to flow only towards the head. As it 
leaves this main pipe, it escapes into the cavities of the 
body, and thus bathes all the organs. Although the blood 
does not circulate in a closed system of blood-vessels, as in 
Vertebrates, yet it always takes one set of channels in go- 
ing from the heart, and another in returning. Respira- 
tion is carried on by trachen?, a system of tubes opening 
at the surface by a row of apertures {spirocLs*\ generally 
nine on each side of the body. 

The sexes are distinct, and the larva- are hatched from 
eggs. As a rule, an Insect, after reaching the adult, or 
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imago, state, lives from a few hours to several years, and 
dies after the process of reproduction. Growth takes 
place only during larval life, and all metamorphoses occur 
then. Among the social tribes, as Bees and Ants, the 
majority (called "workers") do not develop either sex. 

Insects (the six-footed Arthropods) comprise nearly one 
half of the whole Animal Kingdom, or from one hundred 
and seventy thousand to two hundred thousand species. 
They may be grouped into seven principal orders; 

Lifwcr aeries: body usually IftttiM&j prothorax large and 
squat ish; mouth-patls usually adapted fur biting; met- 
amorphosis* often incomplete j pupa often active; larva 
flu Lie nod, often resembling the adult. 

Higher Merits: body usually cylindrical; prothorox small j 
mouth-parts more generally formed for sucking; meta- 
morphosis complete ; pupa inactive; larva uauulLy cylin- 
drical, very unlike the n hilt. 



NtmroptcrtMi 
Orthofiftra^ 

Voltofttera. 

Difitera* ^ I 
f,efii(ivpUr<t, 
HyinrnopUrtt, 



1. NeitropUvakw* a comparatively long, slender body, 




Fto- Mi -Dragon-fly (Libetluta). 

and four large, transparent wings, nearly equal in size, 
membranous and lace-like. Such are the brilliant Dragon- 
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flies, or Devil's Darning-needles (LiheUula)) well known 
by the enormous head and thorait, large, prominent eyes 
(each fnrnished with twenty - eight thousand polished 
lenses) , and Scorpion * like abdomen; the delicate and 
short-lived May-flies (Ej>kem*ra) ; Caddis-flies (Phnjtjn- 
7wa\ whose tar vie live in a tubular case made of minute 
stones, shells, or bits of wood ; the Horned Corydalis 
(CorydaltiA), of which the male has formidable mandibles 
twice as long as the head; and the White Ants (Terme*) 
of the tropics. 

2. Orthojfora have four wings; the front pair some- 
what thickened, narrow, and overlapping along the back ; 
the hind pair broad, net-veined, and folding uj> like a fan 



1 




upon the abdomen* The hind lege are usually Urjre, and 
fitted for heaping, ail the specie* being tcirotrial, although 
sf.rae fly as well as leap* The eyea are small, the month 
remarkably devel<«j»ed fur rutting and grinding. The lar- 
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Fto WKk— MttUunorphocia of an Ut i iaii»U;r, Waler-bo&linuD {Jiatonecta). 

veb and pupae are active, and resemble the imago. They 
are nearly all vegetarian. Each family produces charac- 
teristic sounds (stridulation). The representative forms 




Fia 26A — Seven teen-vGar Cicada {Ointda. *rpttn(t«c>urt : a, pupa: b, the *amf, after 
[be Iranian, e, h i- «*!■■ thAMl^h a reut in the bauU. ; if, hole* iu a twig, where 

the e£K?, e, are tiiettrted. 
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are Crickets (GryUus), Locusts (Locusta), Grasshoppers 
(jlcry</ii*w), Widkiiig- sticks (PKasma\ and Cockroaches 
{Blotto). 

3, Uemiptera^ or " Bugs," are chiefly characterized by 
a suctorial month, which is produced into a long, hard, 
beak, in which mandibles and maxilla? are modified into 
bristles and enclosed by the labium. The four wings are 
irregularly and sparsely veined, sometimes wanting. The 
body is flat above, and the legs slender. The larva differs 
from the imago in wanting wings. In some species the 
fore- wings are opaque at the base and transparent at 
the apex, whence the name of the order. Some feed on 
the juices of animals, others on plants. Here belong tho 
wiugtcss Bed-bug {Cimex) and Louse (Ptdicidus), the 
Squash-bug (AfW^i Water-boatmau (Notonet:ia\ Seven- 
teen-year Locust (Cicada\ Cochineal (Coccus), and Plaut- 
louse (Aphis). 

4. Coleoptera, or *' Beetles." This is the largest of the 
orders, the species numbering abont ninety thousand. 
They are easily recognized by the dytra^ or thickened. 




WT — a. tiD4gf>, and 6, \*m t of the G<>ld*mlth TWtl* (<W4//« ldM;m}; e. 
[■up* of Juue-lnitf {lMctinwLrna /u-m). 

horny fore-wings, which are Tint used for flight, but serve 
to cover the hind pair. When in repose, these elytra are 
always united by i straight edge along the whole length. 
The hind wings, wheu not in use, arc folded inmavenaely. 
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bodies and clnb- shaped an tenure; the Goliath Beetles 
(Sntrahrjts), tlie giants of the order; the Snapping-bugs 
(Elater) ; the Lightning-bugs (Pyrophortts); the spotted 
Lady- birds (Coccinelln)\ the showy, Long-horned Beetles 
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(Cerambycidce) ; and the destructive Wee vile {CurcuHo> 
nidm\ with pointed snouts. 

5. IXipUm^ or "Flies," are characterized by the rudi- 
mentary state of the hinder pair of wings. Although 
haviug, therefore, but one available pair, they are gifted 
with the power of very rapid flight. While a Bee moves 
its wings one hundred and ninety times a second, and a 
Butterfly nine times, the House fly makes three hundred and 
thirty strokes. A few species are wingless. The eyes are 
large, with numerous facets. In some forms, as the House- 
fly, all the mouth-parts, except the labium, are rudimen- 
tary; and the labium has an expanded tip, by means of 




Fig 2?u. — Meiunanrphrwi* of the F)e*li-fly [Sarcophagi earnaria): a, eggsj b t yunug 
tnogguLs just batched; e, <f, fall grown maggot*; #, papn; /, imago. 

which the fly licks up its food. In other forms, as the 
Musquito, the other mouth-parts are present as bristles or 
lancets, fitted for piercing; the thorax is globular, and the 
legs slender. The larvte are footless grubs. The Diptora 
number about twenty-four thousand Among them are 
the Mosquitoes {Vuh.r)\ Hessian-fly {CieidtMiyid), so de- 
structive to wheat; Daddy-long-legs (TipnUt), resembling 
a gigantic Mosquito; the wingless Flea (Pultx); besides 
the immense families iv|iivsehH<l by the House-fly (Mux- 

fi, ra) and Bot-fly ((Etstrus). 

I P*) 6. £*pMoj*era % or " But- 
terflies" and "Moths," are 
known chiefly by their four 
large wings, which are thick- 
ly covered on both sides by 
minute, overlapping scales. 

from llie Wiug»ufYAri- ' , 

oub Upidoptera. 1 lie scales are of d liferent 
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colors, and are often arranged in patterns of exquisite 
beauty. They are in reality mud i tied hairs, and every 
family has its partic- 
ular form of scale. 
The head ie small, and - 
the body cylindrical, *&§R MiLm £&5(crf*S:> : 
The legs are of hut ^ 
little use for locomo- 
tion. All the mouth ^EvJ?*?/*' 
parts are nearly ohso- ^wVV:^**^^iv- 
Jete except the maxil- 
Ibb, which are fash- 
ioned into a " probos- 
cis" for Dumping UP Fro. ST*. -Pert of Hie Wing of » Moth {Saturnia)* 
* i magnified to the arrangement of *caJe§. 

the nectar of flowers. 

The larvae, called u caterpillars," have a worm-like form, 
and from one to live pairs of abdominal legs, in addition 
to the three on the thorax. The mouth is formed for mas- 
tication, and (ex- 
cept in the larva? 
of Butterflies) the 
f^WK na& a spinneret 
connected with silk- 
glands. 

There are three 
groups : the gay 
Butterflies, having 
knobbed or hooked 
Tt*tri.-ra»*wpotiKt,}<w» : M "iwtnimhcu But* ai ,teuu*e, and fl vine 

in the day only ; 

the dull-colored Sphinges, with antennee thickened in the 
middle, and flying at twilight; and the nocturnal Moths, 
which generally prefer the night, and whose antenntu are 
thread-like and often feathery. Generally, when at rest, 
the Butterflies keep their wings raised vertically, while 
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Fio Mnlb and Larva of Attacu» jMmmui-mo/or. 



the others hold theirs horizontally. The pupa of the 
former is unprotected, and is usually suspended by a bit 
of silk : lM the pnpa of the Moths is enclosed in a cocoou. 




Fio. 276.— Fruit-nioLb (Carpoctijyia pommtctla) : b, lurvu ; a, ehrjruaJis ; r, Imngo, 
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From twenty-two thousand to twenty-four thousand 
Lepidopterou8 species have been identified. Some of the 
most common Butterflies are the swallow-tail Papilio, 
the white PierU, the sulphur- 
yellow Colias; the Argynnis, 
with silver spots on the under 
side of the hind wings ; the 
Fanma, with notched wings. 
The Sphinges exhibit little 
variety. They have narrow, 
powerful wings, and are some- 
times mistaken for Humming- 
birds. The " potato -worm" 
is the caterpillar of a Sphinx. 
The most conspicuous Moths 
are the large and beautiful 
Attacus, distinguished by a 
triangular, transparent spot 
in the centre of the wing; 
the white Bombyx, or " silk- 
worm ;" the reddish-brown Clisiocampa, whose larva, " the 
American Tent-caterpillar," spreads its web in many an 
apple and cherry tree; the pale, delicate Geometrids ; and 
the small but destructive Tineids, represented by the 
Clothes-moth. 

7. Jlymenopiera, comprising at least twenty-five thou- 
sand species, include the highest, most social, and, we may 
add (if we except the Silk-worm), the most useful, of In- 
sects. They have a large head, with compound eyes and 
three ocelli, mouth fitted both for biting and lapping, 
legs formed for locomotion as well as support, and four 
wings equally transparent, and interlocking by small 
hooks during flight. The females are usually provided 
with a sting, or borer. The larvsB are footless, helpless 
grubs, and generally nurtured in cells, or nests. Such are 




Fig. 276. — Head of a Caterpillar, from 
beneath: a, antennae; b, horuy faws; 
e, thread of silk from the conical ftwn- 
lua, on either aide of which are rudi- 
mentary palpi. Magnified. 
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the Honey-bees (Apis\ Humble-bees {Bombus\ Wasps 
{Ye*pa)i Ants {Formiai\ Ichneumon-flies, and Gall-flies. 
Those living in societies exhibit three castes : females, or 
" queens f* males, or *' drones;" and neuters, or sexless 
"workers." There is but one queen in a hive, and she 
is treated with the greatest distinction, even when dead. 
She dwells in a large, pear-shaped cell, opening down- 
ward. She lays three kinds of eggs : from the first 
come forth workers, the second produces males, and the 
last females. The drones, of which there are about eight 
hundred in an ordinary hive, are marked bj their great 
size, their large eyes meeting on the top of the head, and 

■ be 

Fto. fin —Honey. bee {JpU mtttiJUa) : a, female | 6, worker | male. 

by being stinglesa. The workers, which number twenty 
to one drone, are small and active, and provided with 
stings, and hollow pits in the thighs, called " baskets," 
in which they carry pollen. Their honey is nectar elabo- 
rated in the crop by an unknown process; while the wax 
is secreted from the sides of the abdomen and mixed with 
saliva. There is a subdivision of extra labor: thus there 
are wax-workers, masons, and nurses. Ants (except the 
Saliba) have but two classes of workers. While Auts live 
in hollow trees or subterranean chambers (called formi- 
carium)) Honey-bees and Wasps construct hexagonal cells* 
The comb of the Bee is hung vertically, that of the Wasp 
is horizontal. 
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Subkingdom VII L — Vkktebkata. 

This grind division in eludes the most perfect animals 
or eocli as have the most varied function* and the most 
numerous and complex organs. Besides the unnumbered 
host of extinct forms, there are about twenty-five thousand 
living species, widely differing among themselves in shape 
and habits, yet clusely allied in the grand features of their 
organization, the general type being endlessly modified. 

The fundamental distinctive character of Vertebrates 
is the separation of the mnin mass of the nervous system 
from the general cav- 
ity of the body. A 
transverse section of 
the body exhibit* two 
cavities, or tubes — the 
dorsal, containing the 
cere bro- spinal HeryofMi 
system; the ventral, in- 
closing the alimentary 
canal, heart, lungs, and 
a double chain of gan- 
glia, or sympathetic 
system. This ventral, 
or hremah cavity corre- 
sponds to the whole 
body of an Inverte- 
brate; while the dor- 
sal, or neural, is added. 

Vertebrates are also 
distinguished by an in. 
terual, jointed skeleton, 
endowed with vitality, and capable of growth and re- 
pair. During embryo* life it is represented by the D0to> 
chord J but in the higher forms this is afterwards replaced 

20 




Flfl. tTA — Id*»t Ptnim of th* fltJ hit iiftffoWL T, 
trnnavcrve M&tun of wlt'lif»u irt* ; r, lh« 
»aine. lHT<vted. Jf tr*n*verw wtl»n of mol* 
ttlMOll* type; and .Iff, of moll t| scold. .1 mid 
Ad t tr*urv+T*e NHilonn of nnlmlntc type, blfh 
and low. C. loiitftturilllnl uMlmi f tcrlculo 
rnta If pes «, »llm*tttj»ry can't i «, l*oiljr«cmrt!jf. 
In the other Sunre*, the ftllroentarj rtnal la 
ihftded, the hrnrl In blnrk, ntid lh« 
cofdi »re open ring*. 
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by a more highly developed 
vertebral column of cartilage 
or bone. The cola inn mid 
cranium are never absent in 
the craniota; other parts may 
be wanting, as the ribsiuFroga, 
limbs in Snakes, etc/** The 
limbs are never more than 
four, and are always articu- 
lated to the bfemul side of the 
body, while the legs of Inver- 
tebrates are developed from 
the neural side. The muscles 
moving the limbs are attached 
to the endoskeleton. 

The circulation of the blood 
is complete, the arteries being 
joined to the veins by capil- 
laries, so that the blood never 
escapes into the visceral cav- 
ity as in the Invertebrates* 
All have a portal vein, carry* 
ing blood through the liver; 
all have lacteals and lym- 
phatics. The blood is red, 
and contains both kinds of 
corpuscles, 1 ** The teeth are 
developed from the dermis, 
never from the cuticle, as in 
Mollnsksaud Articulates; the 
jaws move vertically, and are 
n never modified limbs. The 

the higher Vertebrate* : 1, heart; % ][ ver anc J kidllCVS are alWftYf 
lungs; S.hvrtd end upper extremities; * 

4,«pieea; o,(»te«Uit«; * kidney; 7, present. The respiratory or- 

loirer extremities ; 8, liver. { Prom . Al m i ^ 

p&ri* Physiology") g*«i» ^e either gills or lungs, 
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or botli. Vertebrates are the only animals which breathe 
through the month. 

The nervous system has two marked divisions: the 
cerebrospinal, presiding over the functions of animal life 
(sensation and locomotion) ; and the sympathetic, which 
partially controls the organic functions (digestion, respi- 
ration, and circulation). In no case does the gullet pass 
through the nervous system, as in Invertebrates, and the 
mouth opens uu the side opposite to the brain. Probably 
none of the live senses is ever altogether absent. The 
form of the brain is moditied by the relative development 
of the various lobes. In the lower Vertebrates, the cere- 
bral hemispheres arc small — in certain Fishes they are 
actually smaller than the optic lobes — in the higher, they 
nearly or quite overlap both olfactories and cerebellum. 
The brain may be smooth, as in most of the cold-blooded 
animal*, or richly convoluted, as in Man. 

There is no skull in Amphioxus. In the Marsipo- 
branchii and Elasmobranchii it is cartilaginous. In other 
fishes it is cartilage overlaid with bone. In Amphibians 
ami Reptiles, it is mingled bone and cartilage. In Birds 
and Mammals, mainly or w holly bony. The human skull 
contains fewer bones than the skull of most animals, ex- 
cepting Birds. The skull of all Vertebrates is divisible 
into two regions: the cranium, or brain-case, and the face. 
The size of the cranial capacity, compared with the area 
of the face, is generally the ratio of intelligence. In the 
lower orders, the facial part is enormously predominant, 
the eye-orbits are directed outward, and the occipital con- 
dyles are nearly <m a line with the axis of the bod v. In 
the higher orders, the face becomes subordinate to the 
cranium, the sensual to the mental, the eyes look forward, 
and the condyles approach the base of the cranium. Com- 
pare the ** snouty " skull of the Crocodile and the almost 
vertical profile of civilized Man. A straight line d 
from the middle of the ear to the base of the no 
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another from the forehead to the most prominent part of 
the upper jaw, will include what is called the facial an- 
gle y which roughly gives the relation between the two re- 
gions, and therefore the rank of the animal. 1 " In the 
cold-blooded Vertebrates the brains do not fill the cranium ; 
while in Birds and Mammals a east of the cranial cavity 
well exhibits the general features of the cerebral surface. 1 *' 

All higher Vertebrates are single and free. Mammals 
bring forth their yonng alive, having directly nourished 
them from the mother before birth {viviparous). In almost 
all the others the nourishment is laid up in the egg, which is 
laid before hatching (mriparoits)* or is retained in the mother 
until hatched {ov<wimparous)^% in some Reptiles and Fishes, 

Of the snhkingdom Vertebrata or Vhordata there are 
three great divisions, Urochordata, Acrania, and Craniota. 
The first division includes the Tunicates, and the Becond 
the Vertebrates without skulls — e. the AmphioxusJ"* 

The Craniota are divided into five great classes : Fishes, 
Amphibians, Reptiles, Birds', and Mammals. The first 
three aro " cold-blooded," the other two are "warm- 
blooded." Fishes and Amphibians have gills during the 
whole or apart of their lives, while the rest never have gills. 
Fishes and Amphibians in embryo have neither amnion 
nor allantois, while the other three are provided with both. 

There are three provinces of skull-bearing Vertebrates. 

Fishes and Amphibians agree in having gills, in want- 
ing amnion and allantois, and in possessing nucleated red 
blood cor p uscles ( Ichthyops-id d). 

Birds and Reptiles agree in having no gills, but both 
amnion and allantois, in the articulation of the skull with 
the spine by a single condyle, in the development of the 
skin into feathers or scales, and in circulating oval, nucle- 
ated, red corpuscles (Saui'Opsida). 

Mammals differ from Birds and Reptiles in having two 
occipital condyles, and their red blood-corpuscles are nut 
nucleated IU (Mammalia). 
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Division I. — TJrochordata. 

Class I. — Tanks a ta. 

Tlie Tunicates form a email and singular group of animals 
having relations with the worms oti the one hand and with 
the Vertebrates ott the other. The most common form* 
(the solitary Aacldtantf) are 
enclosed in a leathery, elastic 
bag, one end of which is fast- 
ened to the rocks, while the 
other has two orifices, for the 
inlet and exit of a current of 
water for nutrition and res- 
piration. They are without 
head, feet, anus, or shell. In* 
deed, few animals seem more 
helpless and apathetic than these apparently shapeless be- 
ings. The tubular heart exhibits the curious phenomenon 
of reversing its action at brief intervals, so that the blood 
oscillates backward and forward in the 
same vessels. Another peculiarity is the 
presence of cellulose in the skin. The 
water is drawn by cilia into a branchial 
sac, an enlargement of the first part of 
the intestine, whence it escapes through 
openings in the sides, to the exenrrent ori- 
fice, while the particles of food drawn in 
with the water are retained ami passed 
into the intestine. The larva is active, 
ewimming by means of a long tail, h 
looks like a tadpole, and ha? a notoehord 
and a nervous system closely resembling 
H ^S?!^ tkytirfiV^itihiitiL Afterwards it at- 
pic Aicidiitut j t *virnn. tnehes itself hv the head, the tail is ab- 
B»ngiin«;*,ftrt«i*ch;<, sorbed, and the nervous system is re- 
tSVTor^i ; VhMrv 0C " duccd to a single small ganglion. Thus 
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the animal, whose larval structure is that of a Vertebrate, 
degenerates in its adult stage into an Invertebrate. 



Division II.— Acrania. 
Vertebrates without a skull. 

<f £ Class. — PharyngobracchiL 

II The Acrania are represented by 
the singular animal Ainphioxus or 
I -* Lancelet. It is about two inches long, 
eeuii-transpareut, without skull, limbs, 
brain, heart, or red blood -corpuscles. 
It lias for a skeleton a notochord only. 
It breathes by very numerous gill 
arches, wit hunt fringes, and the water 
is drawn in by cilia, which line the 
.* g gill slits. The embryo develops into 
I 1 1 a gastrula closely resembling that of 
t ! 1 the Invertebrates. The animal lives 
in the sandy bottom of shallow parts 
of the ocean, and has been found in 
the Mediterranean Sea, in the Indian 
Ocean, and on the east coast of North 
and South America. 
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Division III.— Craniota. 
Vertebrates with a distinct skull. 



Class I.— Pisces. 

\^'t Fishes are the lowest of Verte- 

* bratee. They fall far behind the rest 

J** in strength, intelligence, and sensi- 

11 j bility. The eyes, though large, are 

7 1| almost immovable, bathed by no tears, 

I" and protected by no lids. Dwelling 

| in the realm of silence, ears are little 
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needed, and such as they have are without external parts, 
the sound being obliged to pass through the cranium. 
Taste and smell are blunted, and touch is nearly confined 
to the lips. 

The class yields to no other in the number and variety 
of its forms. It Includes nearly one half of all the ver- 
tcbraied species. 80 great is the range of variation, it is 
difficult to frame a definition which will characterise all the 
tinny tribes. It may be said, however, that Fishes are the 
only backboned animals having median fins (as dorsal and 
anal) supported by fin-rays, and whose limbs (pectoral and 
ventral fins) do not exhibit that threefold division (as thigh, 
leg, and foot) found in all other Vertebrates. 1 ** 

The form of Fishes is admirably adapted to the element 
in which they live and move* Iudecd, Nature nowhere 
presents in one class such elegance of proportions with 
such variety of form and beauty of color. The head is 




Pick SKI Snilea of Plshri : ,4,eycJi>ld (Sulmo*): B, ctenoid •Cftl* i.fttrtl ; r, 

plaeold *cn)e (Rin): 0, ganoid »* W< "law «nrf«* , b»utjJw 

■urfjure, ehuirlutf nrtkllUtliig {imcccse*. 

disproportionately large, but pointed to meet the resist- 
ance of the water. The neck is wanting, the head be- 
ing a prolongation of the trunk. The viscera are closely 
packed near the head, and the long, tapering trunk is left 
free for the development of tuascles which are to move 
the tail — the instrument of locomotion. The biconcave 
vertebrre, with intervening cavities filled with elastic gel- 
atin, are designed fur rapid and versatile movements. The 
body is either naked, as in the Lamprey, or covered with 
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polished, overlapping scales, as in the Percli. Rarely, 
as in the Sturgeon, it is defended by bony plates, or by 
minute, hard spines, as in the Shark. Scales, with smooth, 
circular outline are called cycloid; those with notched or 
spiny margins are ctenoid. Enameled scales are ganouly 
and those with a sharp spine, like those of the Shark, are 
placoid. 

The vertical tins (dorsal, anal, and caudal) are peculiar 
to Fishes* The dorsal vary in number, from one, as in 
the Herring, to three, as in the Cod ; and the first dorsal 
may be soft, as in the Trout, or spiny, as in the Perch* 




Pi* »34.— Blue-flab (Tn*nodo t i taltator), AN seas. 

If the dorsals are cut off, the Fish reels to and fro. The 
caudal may be homocercal, as in ordinary species; or bet- 
crocercal, as in Sharks, In ancient heterocercal Fishes, 
the tail was frequently vertebrated. The pectoral and 
ventral tins stand for the fore and hind limbs of other 
Vertebrates, As the specific gravity of the body is greater 
than that of the water, most Fishes are provided with 
an air bladder, which is an outgrowth from the oesopha- 
gus. This is absent in such as grovel at the bottom, as 
the Kays, and in those, like the Sharks, endowed with 
compensating muscular power. 

Fishes have no prehensile organ besides the mouth. 
Both jaws are movable. The teeth are numerous, and 
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may be recurved spines, as in the Pike ; flat and triangu- 
lar, with serrated edges, in the Shark ; or flat and tessel- 
lated in the Kay. They feed principally on animal mat- 
ter. The digestive tract is relatively shorter than in other 
Vertebrates. 1 *' The blood is red, and the heart has rarely 
more than two cavities, an auricle and a ventricle, both on 
the venous side. Ordinary Fishes have four gills, which 
are covered by the operculum, und the water escapes from 
au opening behind this. In Sharks there is no opereulutn % 




Pio. SSfc-Sfllmou {Salmu talnr), BoL& hemisphere* 



and each gill opens separately. The brain consists of sev- 
eral ganglia placed one behind the other, and ocenpies but 
a small part uf the cranial cavity. Its average weight to 
the rest of the body may be as low as 1 to 3000. The 
eggs of bony Fishes are naked and multitudinous, some- 
times numbering miliums in a single upawn ; those of the 
Sharks arc few, and protected by a horny shell (Fig. 1«4). 

There are about thirteen thousand species of Fishes, of 
which over two thirds are Teleostei. There are two sub- 
classes of Pisces. 
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Subclass I. — MarsipobranchiL 
The Lampreys and Hag-tish have a persistent noto- 

ehord, a cartilaginous 
skull, no lower jaw, 
a round, suctorial 
mouth, horn j teeth, 
one nasal -organ, no 
scales, limbs, or gill- 

Fia. ftW.-Lami.niy (/Wiw»y»n Amtriamw). AU arL '" eS * ThegillsarO 

poneb-like ( whence 
the name of the class), and open separately* They are 
found both in salt and fresh water. 

Subclass II.— Pisces Proper. 

The true Fishes have two nasal organs, and well-devel- 
oped jaws and gill-arches. There are four orders: 

1. Elmmi&runchii) having a cartilaginous skeleton, and 
a skin naked or with placoid scales. The gill-openings are 
uncovered ; and the mouth is generally under the head. 
The ventral riiiB are placed far back; the pectorals are 
large, in the Rays enormously developed ; and the tall is 
heterocercal. Such are the Sharks, Rays, and Chiunera. 




Fiq 2ST— Shmk {Carehnria* vulgar ig). Atlantic 
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They are all marine. The largest Shark found, and there- 
fore the largest Fish, measured forty feet in length. 




Fia. 2*i— Thorutwck (Ruin fiantta), European »enL 



2. Ganoidei, distinguished by their enameled scales or 
bony plates. The endoskeletou is usually not completely 
ossified; the ventral tins are placed far back; and the 
tail is generally hetcrocereal. Tlie gills arc like those of 
the bony Fishes, and the air-bladder has a duet, and may 
aid in respiration. This was one of the largest orders in 
old geological history. The few modern representatives, 
as the Sturgeon, Gar-pike, Mud {or Dog) Fish, and Pohjp- 
trruH* are essentially 



f resh- water. 

3. Teleosfci, in* 
eluding all the com- 
limn Fishes having 




& bony endoskeleton fm ^-Qmz*pik«{isj>i<{»* Ukeotiutio 
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Fia WO.— Stargeou (idpm*#r «twfo). AtUal lc S9«t 4 ^ 




Fio. 291 — Cat-fl*ii f or Horned Pant (Pimttedu* catw). 
American rivers. 



and a scaly exoskeleton. The ekull is extremely com- 
plicated ; the upper and lower jaws are complete, and the 

gills are comb -like 
or tufted. The tail 
is homoeercal; the 
other tins are varia- 
ble in number and 
position. In the 
soft- finned Fishes, 
the ventrals are ab- 
sent, as in the Eels ; 
or attached to the 
abdomen, as in the 
Salmons, Herrings, 
Pikes, and Carps ; or 
placed under the throat* as in the Cod, Haddock, and 
Flounder. In the spiny-tinned Fishes, the ventrals are 
generally under or in front of the pectorals, and the scales 
ctenoid, as in the Perches, Mullets, and Mackerels. 

4. Dipnoi. These Fishes connect the class with the 
Amphibia. They have an eel -like body, covered with 
cycloid scales; an embryonic notochord for a back-bone; 




Fig. m.— Ccxi (tfudu* mvrrhuti). Atlantic const 



Fi«. S93 .— rrotopterv* tmneetnu; one fourth natural size. African rirerfi. 
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long, ribbon-like pectoral and ventral fins, set far apart ; 
two auricles, and one ventricle : and, besides gills, a cellu- 
lar air-bladder, which is nsed as a lung. 

The representatives are Ceratixltut from Australia, P/v- 
topterus from Africa, and Lepiihmren from Brazil. 

Class II. — Amphibia. 

These cold-blooded Vertebrates are distinguished by 
having gills when young, and true lungs when adult. 
They have no tin-rays, and the limbs, when present, have 
the same divisions as those of higher animals. The skin 
is soft, and generally naked, and the skeleton is ossified. 
The skull is flat, and articulates with the spinal column 
by two condyles. There is no distinct neck; and the rib* 
are usually small or wanting. The heart consists of two 
auricles and one ventricle. All undergo metamorphosis 
upon leaving the egg, passing through the " tadpole " state 
(Fig. 174). They commence as water -breathing larva*, 
when they resemble Fishes in their respiration, circula- 
tion, and locomotion. In the lowest forms, the gills are 
retained through life; but all others have, when mature, 
lungs only, the gills disappearing. The cuticle is frequent- 
ly shed, the mode varying with the habits of the species. 1 " 
The common Frog, the type of this class, stands interme- 
diate between the two extremes of the vertebrate series : 
no fundamental part is excessively developed. 

There are about sev- 
en hundred living spe- 
cies, grouped in four 
orders : 

1. Proteida have a 
naked skin, a tail, and w_. 
two or four limbs. VvS 
Some retain their gills 

. , \. Flo. »*.— Head aim) OUIh <»f .Yerf umm. Cayiim 

through life, as the uu. 
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Proteus of Austria, and Nectunts of tlie eastern United 
States. 

2. Ih'oddii)** the aquatic Newts and land Salamanders, 
always have four limbs, but the gills rarely persist in the 
adult stage/" 

3 Vcecilia have neither tail nor limbs, a snake-like form, 



Fio. Ett.— PtoUw angvinu*. Europe. 



minute scales in the skin, and well -developed ribs. They 
are cot i fined to the tropics. 
4. Anura include all the well -known tailless Am- 
phibians, as FfOgB 
and Toads. They 
Lave a moist, naked 
skin, ten vertebrae, 
and no ribs* As they 

Tin 506,— Bed Sal. i mender (PMudotrifrm ruber), breathe b\ + SWalloW* 
United SUtt* , J 

ing the air, they can 
be suffocated by holding the mouth open* They have 




ioar hm\* — the hinder the longer, and the fim developed. 
They have f^nr finger* and five toes. The tongue w long, 
and, fixed by its an- 
terior end, it cm be 
rapidly thrown ont as 
nn organ of prehen 
*k>n.~ The eggs are 
laid in the water cn- 
vtloped io a ghunr 
mass : and the tadpoles 
resemble the I'rodelans, till \*>lh gills and tail are absorbed. 
Frogs \Ranai have teeih in the up|wr jaw, and wehheil 
feet ; Toads (£uf<*) are higher in rank* and have neither 
teeth nor fully webbed feet. The former have been 
known to live sixteen years, and the toller thirty six. 

Class 111.— Ropuita. 
These air-breathing, cold-blooded Vertebrates are dis- 
tinguished from all Fishes and Amphibians hv never ha v. 
ing gills, and from Birds by being covered with horny 
scales or bony plates. The skeleton 1*8 never cartilaginous ; 
and the skull has one occipital condyle* The vertebra* are 
ordinarily concave in front; and the ribs are well devel- 
oped. With few exceptions, all arc carnivorous; and teeth 
are always present, except in the Turtles, where a horny 
sheath covers the jaws. The teeth are never fastened in 
sockets* except in Crocodiles. The jaw* are usually very 
wide. The heart has three chain hers, save in ('■roeodile*, 
where the ventricle is partitioned. Hut in nil canen it 
mixture of arterial and venous blood is circulated, Tim 
lungs are large, and coarsely cellular. The limb*, when 
present, are provided with three or more finger* at well 
as toes. 

There are about three thousand specie* of living Hep* 
tiles, and of these there are four main groups; the timt 
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two Iiave horn j scales, the others have bony plates com- 
bined with scales. 

1. Opkidia, or Snakes, are characterized by the absence 
of visible limbs ; IB * by the great number of vertebrae, 
amounting to over four hundred in the great Serpents; 
by a corresponding number of ribs, but no sternum ; and 
uo trne eyelids, the eyes being covered with a transparent 




Fta. 20S.— Adder, or Viper (/VtaM bertts), England. 



skin. The tongue differs from that of nearly all other 
Reptiles in being bifid and extensile. The mouth is very 
dilatable. The skin is frequently shed, and always by re- 
versing it. Snakes make their way on land or in water 
with equal facility. 

As a rule, the venomous Snakes, as Vipers and Rattle- 
snakes, are distinguished by a triangular head covered with 
small scales; a constriction behind the head; two or more 
fangs, and few teeth; small eyes, with vertical pupil; and 
short, thick tail. In the harmless Snakes, the head gradu- 
ally blends with the neck, and is covered with plates; the 
teeth are comparatively numerous in both jaws; the pu- 
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Ft*. fK» —4, He*d a! * lUrmtem Sua** (upper rlew); t>. br»<U i»t v»0o U * Vcimnum* 



is round, at^J the tail tapering. This rule, however, 
has many exceptions. 

2. La&rrtilitiy or Lizards, may he likened to Snakes pro- 
vided with four limbs, each having five digits. '** The 
body is covered with horny scales. All have teeth, which 
are simple in structure: and the halves of the lower jaw 
are firmly united in front, while those of iMiakes are 
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loosely tied together by ligaments. Nearly all have a 
breast- bone, and the eyes (save u\ the Gecko) are fur- 
nislied with movable lids. In the common Lizards and 
Chameleon, the tongue is extensile. The tail is usually 
long, and in some cases each caudal vertebra has a divis- 
ion in the middle, so that the tail, when grasped, breaks 
off at one of these divisions. The Chameleon has a pre- 
hensile tail. The Iguana is distinguished by a dewlap on 
the throat Hiid a crest on the back. Except some of the 
Monitors of the Old World, all the Lizards are terrestrial. 

3. Chdotua % or Tortoises and Turtles, are of anomalous 
structure. The skeleton is external, so as to include not 
only all the viscera, but also the whole muscular system, 
which is Attached internally; and even the limbs are 




Fl«, Ml — DnwlcVbiJI Turtle {Erettivxhtlij* imbncatti). Tropical Ailautic 

inside, instead of outside, the thorax. The exoskelcton 
unites with the endoskeleton, forming the carapace, or 
case, in which the body is enclosed. The exoske leton con* 
_sists of_ horny plates, k nown as " tortoise-shel l " (in the 
soft Tortoises, Trionyx y this is wanting), and of dermal 
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bones, united to the expanded spines of the vertebras and 
to t he rib s, making the walls q| the carapace. The ven-, 
tral pieces form the ^ 
plastron^ or stcr- 
11 u tt. A 11 are 
tooth lees. There 
are always four stout 
legs; and the order 
furnishes the only 
examples of Verte- 
brates lower than 
Birds that really walk, for Lizards and Crocodiles wrig- 
gle, and drag the body along. There are no teeth, but a 
horny beak. The eggs are covered with a calcareous 
shell. 

The Sea -turtles, as the edible Green Turtle and the 
Hawk's- bill Turtle, which furnish the " tortoise - shell w 
of commerce, have the limb a converted into paddles . The 
fresh -water forms, represented by the Snapping Turtle 
{Chd*j<lra)t arc amphibious, and have pal ma ted feet. Land 
Tortoises (Ttstudo) have short, clumsy limbs, fitted for 
slow motion on the land; the plastron is very broad, and 
the carapace is arched (while it is flattened in the aquatic 
species), and head, legs, and tail can be drawn within it. 
The land and marine species are vegetable-feeders; the 
others, carnivorous. 

4. ( Wtt-orfifttii the highest and largest of Reptiles, have 
also two eaioakelctons— one of horny scales (epidermal), and 
another of bony plates (dermal). The bones of the skull 
are firmly united, and furnished with numerous teeth, iin- 
plantcd in distinct sockets. The lower jaw extends back 
of the cranium. The heart has four cavities, but the pul- 
monary artery and aorta communicate with each other, so 
that there is a mixture of venous and arterial blood. 
They have external ear-openings, closed by ft flap of the 
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skin, and eves with movable lids; a muscular gizzard, a 
Jong, compressed tail; and four legs, with feet more or 
less webbed, and having live toes in front and four be- 
hind. The existing species are confined to tropica] rivers, 
and are carnivorous. The eggs are covered with a hard 
shell. 

There are three representative forms : the Gavhtl of the 
Ganges, remarkable for its long snout and uniform teeth; 
the Crocodiles, mainly of the Old World, whose teeth arc 
unequal, and the lower canine s tit into a notc h in the edge 
of the upper jaw , so that it _is visible when the mout hjs 




Fiu. 3ltf.— Alligator U Muninvppien»u). Suutbt'iu State*. 



closed ; and the Alligatojrs of the New World, whose ca- 
nines, in sh utting the mouth, are concealed in a pit in the 
upper jaw. The toes of the Gavials and Crocodiles are 
webbed t o the tip ; those of the Alligators are not more 
than half- webbed. 

[In the mediaeval ages of geological history, the class of 
Reptiles was far more abundantly represented than now. 
Among the many forms which geologists have unearthed 
are numerous gigantic Saurians, which cannot be classi- 
fied with any of the four living orders. Such are the 
Ichthyosaurus, Phmosaurits, Pterodactyl* 1 , M<rfrdosanrtis^ 
and lyuanodon,] 
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Class IV- — Ares. 

Birds form the most clearly defined class in the whole 
Animal Kingdom. The Eagle and Hummer, the Ostrich 
and Duck, widely as they seem to be separated by size, 
form, and habits, still exhibit one common type of struct- 
ure. On the whole. Birds are more closely allied to Rep- 
tiles than to Mammals. In mini her, they approach the 
Fishes, ornithologists having determined eight thousand 
species, or more. 

A Bird" is an air-breathing, egg-laying, warm-blooded, 
feathered Vertebrate, with two limbs (legs) for perching, 
walking, or swimming, and two limbs (wings) fur Hying 
or swimming. Organized for flight, it is gifted with a 
light skeleton, very contractile muscular fibre, and a res- 
piratory function of the highest, development. 

The skeleton is more compact than those of Reptiles 
and Mammals, at the same time that it is lighter, and the 
bones are harder and whiter. It contains fewer bones 
than usual, many parts being anchylosed together, as the 
skull-bones, the dorsal vertebrae, and bones of the tarsus 
and metatarsus. The lumbar vertebra are united to the 
ilia. The neck is remarkably long (containing from nine 
to twenty-four vertebra 4 ) and flexible, enabling the head 
to be a most perfect prehensile organ. The ribs are gen- 
erally jointed in the middle, as well as with the backbone 
and sternum. The last, where the muscles of Hight nrig- 
inale, is highly developed. The skull articulates with 
the spinal column by a single condyle, and with the lower 
jaw, not directly, as in Mammals, but through the inter- 
vention of a separate bone, as in Reptiles. 

All Birds always have four limbs, while every other 
vertebrate class shows exceptions* The fore-limbs are fit- 
ted for flight. They ordinarily consist of nine separate 
bones, and from the band, fore-arm, and humerus are de- 
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veloped tlie primary, secondary, and tertiary feathers of 
the wing- The hind-limbs are formed for progression — 
walking, hopping, running, puddling, and also for perch- 
ing and grasping. The modifications are more numerous 
and important than those of the bill, wing, or tail. There 
are twenty bones ordinarily, of which the tibia is the prin- 
cipal; but the most characteristic is the tarso-mctatarsus, 

which is a fusion of 
the lower part of the 
tarsns with the meta- 
tarsus. The rest of the 
tarsus is fused with 
the tibia. The thigh 
is so short that the 
knee is never seen out- 
side of the plumage; 
the first joint visible 
is the beet. 1 * Most 
Birth have four toes 
(the external or M lit- 
tle" toe is always 
wanting); many have 
three, the hallux, or 
th big" toe, being ab- 
sent; while the Os- 
trich has hut two, an- 
swering to the third 
and fourth. The normal number of phalanges, reckoning 
from the hallux, is 2, 3, 4, 5. The toes always end in 
claws. 

Birds have neither lips nor teeth, epiglottis nor dia- 
phragm. The teeth are wanting, because a heavy masti- 
cating apparatus in the head would be unsuitable for 
flight. The beak, crop, and gizzard vary with the food. 
It is a peculiarity of all Birds, though not confined to 




h ff / e d e b a 



Pio. 8<U.— Principal Prtftc of a Bird: «, primaries ; 
b, *ec»nrfiiries ; t, spur ion a, wlntr i d,wiiuf-e>ivrrt* ; 
fl, LerUnrie«; /, Ihmnv or Jngulnm ; p, chin; A, 
btH; the meeting-line between the tw<t mandi- 
bles is the common re; the Hdge on the uppr 
mmi Mil. I.- \« cnllecl rulmeu; thnt <>f the lower, 
gotiys; the npnce between the lm*e "f the upper 
mandible And the eye It* the lure; i, forehead; t, 
crowti; scapular feather* ; m, bnck; «, metn- 
t*r*na, often called tar*n« or tlim mttlt WM | 
o, abdomen; }\ rump ; «j, upper talhcurerw ; r t 
Lower t;ill-c<>verl«. 
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them, that the generative products and t)ie refuse of di- 
gestion lire all discharged through one common outlet. 

The sole organs of prehension are the bunk and feet. 
The circulation is double, as in Mammals, starting from a 
four -chambered heart. Respiration is more complete 
than in other Vertebrates. The lungs are fixed, and com- 
municate with air-sacs in various parts of the body, as 
along the vertebral column, and also with the interior of 
many bones, as the humerus and femur, which are usu- 
ally hollow and marrowless.'*' Hoth brain and cord are 
much larger relatively than in Reptiles; the cranium is 
larger in proportion to the face; and the parts of the brain 
are not situated in one plane, one behind the other. The 
cerebrum is round and smooth, and the cerebellum single* 
lohed. The cars resemble those of Crocodiles; but the 
eyes arc well developed, and protected by three lids. They 
are placed on the sides of the head, and the pupil is al- 
ways round. The sexes generally differ greatly in plu- 
mage, in some cases more widely than two distinct species, 
but the coloration of either sex of any one species is very 
constant. 

There are two subclasses.'*" 

Subclass T.— Ratitas (Curaorwr). 
This small and singular group is characterized by hav- 
ing no keel on the breastbone, rudimentary wings, feath- 
ers with disconnected barbs, and stout legs. The African 
Ostrich has two toes, the Cassowary three, and the Apte- 
rj I f.'iir. 

Its representatives are the Ostrich (Strnthu>\ «»f Africa 
and Arabia, South American Ostrich i liht tt i, < 'assowary 
{(MJtitartus) of the East Indian Archipelago and Austra- 
lia, Emu (Dromastm) of Australia, and Aj>teryx y or Kiwi- 
kiwi, of New Zealand. Besides these, there are extinct 
gigantic forms fmm Madaga.-car i.Ej*ynii*\ and from 
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Fio Sfift — Afrlcmi OsUlcli (Struthio ttinwJutt). 



New Zealand (Di- 
nomis, or Mu;i). 
This singular ge- 
ographical distri- 
bution, like that 
of the Dipnoi and 
Marsupials, shows 
that the group was 
once widel y 6 preiid 
over the earth, but 
is now greatly re* 
strieted in area. 

Subclass II. 
Carta atae. 

Birds with a 
keeled sternum, 
and wilh devel- 



oped functional wings. 

A. Aquatic Birds, — Specially orgnuizod for swimming; 
the body flattened , and cov- 
ered with water-proof cloth- 
ing — feathers and down ; the 
legs short (the knees being 
Wholly withdrawn within the 
skin of the body), and set far 
apart and far back ; the feet 
webbed, and hind-toe elevated 
or absent. The legs are al- 
ways feathered to the heel at 
least. They are the only Birds 
whose neck is sometimes 
longer than the legs. 

1. Ptj<j>podi% or Divers. — 
These lowest of the feathered 




FiO. 80*1 — PruErniti i Apt'TiHttuttt renntin 
IV 
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Fmi 30T. - Lot >n (CWymftw* rtw-ijiMifo*). NuriU erica. 



tribe have very abort wings and tail, and ttie legs are 
placed so far back that they are obliged, when on land, to 
stand nearly bolt Upright. They are better fitted for div- 
ing than for flight, or even swimming. They belong to 
the high latitudes, living on Fishes mainly, and are repre- 
sented by tiie Penguins, Auks, Loons, and Grebes . 

2. Longipenneit) or Gulls, — Distinguished by their long. 
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Flo, !m&. — r> irmnrn>t {{Vramlrnt). 

pointed wings, usu silly long tail, and by groat powers of 
flight. They are all carnivorous. Such are the Gulls and 
Terns , which frequent the sea-coast, lakes, and rivers; and 

the Albatrosses and Pe- 
trels (the largest and 
smallest of web-footed 
Birds), which are oce- 
anic. 

3. Tot* pal mates, or 
Cormo rants. — Charac- 
terized by a long hill, 
generally hooked : 
J t wings rather long; and 
toes long, and all four 
joined tog ether by 
broad webs. Thro at 
generally naked, j*nd 
furnished wit It a sac. The niajorttv are large sea-birds, 

— " - -A As^ ^ 




Fig- 310 — Wild (i,.^ iRfrnida Can,i<1?u'i»). 
United Siuici. 
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and feed on Fishes, Mollusks, and Insects. Examples are 
tin* Cormorants, Pelicans, and Gannets. 

4, LaiMHirwtres, or Ducks, have a heavy body, moder- 
ate wings, short tali, flattened hill, covered by a soft skin, 




Fie. an . -iViM lh\, k {Ana* bo*htt*\. Nnrth America 

with ridges along the edges. Diet more commonly vege- 
tarian than animal. The majority inhabit fresh w;itcr — 
as the Ducks, Geese, Swans, and Flamingoes . 

/?. Tekkkstkial 
Bums. — This group 
exhibits great diver- 
sity of structure ; but 
all agree in being es- 
pecially terrestrial hi 
habit, spending most 
of the time on the 
ground, not on t rves 
or the water, 1 1- 
though many of them 

fly an J swim well. Fi* si* -9umipi|*r < r**>ja h^** <«<«:. tu^ma. 
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Fig. HI a,— He ii >n i-lrdfa). 



The legs are long or strong, and the knee is free from the 

body. The hind 
toe, when present, 
is small and ele- 
vated. 

5. Grallatores, or 
Waders.— These 
are readily distin- 
guished by their 
long and bare legs. 
(Tene rally, also, the 
toes, neck, and bill 
arc of proportion- 
ate length, and the 
tail short. Tlioy 
feed on small ani- 
mals, and, with a 
few exceptions, f're- 
rpient tliu banks of rivers. In flying, their legs are 
stretched ont behind, while in most other Birds they are 
folded under the body. 
Such are the Rails , 
Cranes, Herons, Sticks, 
Ibises, Stilts, Snipes , 
Sand pipers, and Plov- 
ers. 

G. Rasare^or Scratch- 
es* — As a rule, this 
order, so valuable to 
Man, is characterized 
by a short, arched bill ; 
short and concave 

Wings, Unfitted for pro- P|a . 3 U,-IUI1, or Mirth Hen (ftaUw tleg***) 

tracted flight; stout ******** 

legs, of medium length ; and four toes, the three in front 
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being united by a short web, and terminating in blunt 
claws. The legs are usually feathered to the heel, some- 
times (as in Grouse) 
to the toes. The 
feathers of the body 
are large and coarse. 
The males generally 
have fray plumage, 
antl some appendage 
to the head. The 
nostrils are covered 
by a scale or valve. 
Their main food is 
grain. Such are the 
Grouse, Part ridge s, Tiirkcvs , Pheasants , Poultry, and Cu* 
rassowa. 

This highest and largest group in- 
cludesall those Birds whose 
toes are fitted for grasping 
or perching, the hind toe 
being on a level with the 
rest. The knee is free from 
the body, and tiie leg is 
generally feathered to the 
heel. The wings are adapt- 
ed for frp&d or long night; 
and they hop, rather than 
walk, on the ground.'" 
They always live -in pairs; 
and the young are ha triad 
helpless, 

7. Col tt m ba, >>r Pigeons 
and Muves, stand intermediate between the terrestrial and 
perching Birds, aa the Flam ingoce, and link (he aquatic 
and terrestrial. They differ from the lypieal IWores in 




Vm, Jlfi, — fUny-il-vo {CMmnba palnhitoit\. 
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having wings fur prolonged flight, and slender legs, fitted 
mther for an arboreal life, with toes not united, and the 
hind toe on a level with the rest. 
8. Rapture^ or Birds of Prey, differ from all other 
Birds, except Parrots, in having a 
strongly hooked bill and a waxy 
membrane (cere) at the base of the 
upper inaudible; and from Parrots, 





Fia SIT — Burn-owl iStrix jftiw* Fio. 31S. — Ficta ~ liuwk { P.auliim Curutittfwwih 
m«a). B«>lh hi'mippbcree* United Sin I us. 

in having three toes in front and one behind. The toes 
are armed with long, strong, crooked talons ; the legs are 
robust; and the wings are of considerable size, adapted 
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for rapid and powerful flight. The bill is stout and sharp, 
atid usually toothed. All are carnivorous. Tho feraale is 
larger than the male, except the Condor. There are two 



Fia. 320 — Fout i.f Purrul Jiiiil WiHHljwcker. 

sections : the Diurmt/, whose eyes are on the sides of the ( 
head, wings pointed, and metatarsus and toes covered over 
with scales, as t he Vultures, Kites, Hawks, Falcons, and 
Eagles; the Nocturnal^ whose large eyes are directed for-" 
ward, ami surrounded by radiating feathers, metatarsus 
feathered, and plumage soft, as the Owls. 

9. PU'avta'* — This polymorphic group has hardly any 
peculiarities in common/" The toes are usually paired, 
two in front and two behind. 

There are three divisions of the order: ()/jw*:?t\ or 
Swifts, <_ioat -stickers, and Hamming- birds ; Cucntl^ or 
Cuckoos, Kingfishers, Trogons, Toucans, Ilornhills, and 
Hoopoes ; and Pu*t\ or Woodpeckers. These Birds are not 
musical, and only ordinary fliers. They feed on Insects 
or fruit. The majority make nests in the hollows of old 
trees; but the Cuckoos lay in the nests of other Birds, In 
climbing, the Woodpeckers are assisted hy their stiff tail. 
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1 » r^itaei, or Parrots.— These birds liave a strong, 
arched upper bill, with a cere at the base, a fleshy, thick, 




Fi# 142 — Head of a Fly-eftirtar {TyraHntu). 



and movable tongue, and paired toes. They have, usual- 
ly, brilliant plumage. They live in trees and feed on 
fi-tnts. Such are the Parrots, Paroquets, and Cockatoos. 
1 1. Jnst's&ftrttt, or Perehers. — This order is the most nu- 
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merous and varied in the whole class. It comprehends all 
those tribes which live habitually among trees, excepting 

the Rapacious and 
Climbing Birds, and 
whose toes — three 
in front, and one be- 
hind — are eminently 
fitted for perching 
only. The legs are 
slender, and seldom 
used for locomo- 
tion. 

They arc divisible 
into two sections : 

a. Clamatoresy with 
nothing in common 
but a harsh voice. In 
most, the tarsus is 
enveloped in a row 
of plates, which meet 
behind in a groove, 
and the bill broad, 
and bent down ab- 
ruptly at the tip. 
The typical repre- 
sentatives are the 
Tyrant Fl v-eatchers. 

b. Oneiric*, or Song- 
sters, all of whom 
have a vocal appa- 
ratus, though not 
all sing. The an- 
terior faec of the 

tarsus is one continuous plate, or divided transversely 
into large scales ; and the plates on the sides meet be* 




Fm 325 -HedBtm t (frtojthnga rutiritta). Fnfte'1 
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hind in a ridge. The toes, always three in front and 
one behind, are on the same level. Tiie eggs are usu* 




ally colored. Here belong the Ravens, Crows, Jays, Birds- 
of - Paradise, Blackbirds, Orioles, Larks, Sparrows, Tan- 
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agers, Wax-wings, Swallows, Wrens, AVarblers, Thrushes, 
etc. 

Class V. — Mammalia. 

Mammals are distinguished from all other Vertebrates 
by any one of the following characters: they suckle their 
young; the thorax and abdomen are separated by a per- 
fect diaphragm; the red corpuscles of the blood liavc no 
nucleus, and are therefore double-concave ; and cither a 
part or the whole of the body is iiairy at some time in 
the life of the animal.'™ 

They are all warm-blooded Vertebrates, breathing only 
by lungs, which are suspended freely in the thoracic cav- 
ity ; the heart is four-chambered, and the circulation is 
double, as in Birds; the aorta is single, and bends over 
the left bronchial tube; the large veins are furnished with 
valves ; the red corpuscles differ from those of all other 
Vertebrates in having no nucleus and in being circular 
(except in the Camel) ; the entrance to the windpipe is 
Always guarded by an epiglottis ; the cerebrum is more 
highly developed than in any other class, containing a 
greater amount of gray matter and (in the higher orders) 
more convolutions; the cerebellum has lateral lobes, a 
mammalian peculiarity, and there is a corpus calloaum 
and a pom varolii; the cranial bones are united by 
sutures, and they arc fewer than in cold-blooded Verte- 
brates ; tbe skull has two occipital condyles, a feature 
shared by the Amphibians; the lower jaw consists of 
two pieces only (often united), and articulates directly 
with the cranium; with four exceptions there arc always 
seven cervical vertebra? ; ,T ' the dorsal vertebrae, and there 
fure the ribs, vary from ten to twenty-four; the lumbar 
vertebrae number from two to nine ; the sacral from three 
to nine, and the caudal from two to forty-six ; the articu- 
lating surfaces of the vertebra? are generally Hat ; the 
fore-limbs are never wanting, and the hind-limbs only in 
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a few aquatic forms ; excepting the Whales, each digit car- 
ries a nail, claw, or hoof; the teeth (always present, save 
in certain low tribes) are planted in 
sockets ; the mouth is closed by flexi- 
ble lips ; an external ear is rarefy ab- 
sent;'"* the eyes are always present, 
though rudimentary in some burrow- 
ing animals; they are viviparous; 
and, finally, and perhaps above all, 
while in all other animals the embryo 
is developed from the nourishment 
laid up in the egg itself, in Mammals 
it draws its support, almost from 
the beginning, directly from the 
parent, and, after birth, it is sus- 
tained for a time by the milk se- 
creted by the mammary glands. 
From the first, therefore, till it can 
care for itself, the young Mam- 
mal is in vital connection with the 
parent. 

a * 





F»<j, 829.— Longitudinal Section 
of Human Body (theoretical): 
a, cerebr< »-#tiitml uervuna gya* 

tern; fr t cavity of uom; e,cav- Fia. SSa — Tr*iuver« Stctfau of llunun B<kJj 

ity of month; d, alimentary i, theoretical i : a, rerebru- *piu»l iit«rr<m* mis 

canal: chnlu of gympatbet- cmiUJned In neuml rube; ^chuli* of *in.jM*- 

Ic ganglia; /, heart; dla- the in: j^au^li*; d, alimentary caual ; /, baart; 

phragm. A, ban™*) tube. 

Subclass I. — Ortiithodetphia. 
These Mammals have but one outlet for the intestine, 
urinary and reproductive organs, as in Birds. They are 
im placental. There is but one order. 
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1. Monotremata. — This order includes two singular 
forms, the Duck-mole {Ortiitk&rkyncku*) and Spiny Ant- 
eater {Echidna), both confined to the Australian conti* 
nent and New Guinea. The former has a covering of 
fur, a bill like that of a Duck, and webbed feet. The lat- 
ter is covered with spines, has a long, toothless snout, like 
the Ant-eater's, and the feet are not webbed. Both bur- 




Fio. 331.— Ortiithorliynchm. 



row, and feed upon Insects. The brain is smooth in the 
Ornithorliynchus, and folded in the Echidna, In both, 
the cerebral hemispheres are loosely united by transverse 
fibres, and do not cover the cerebellnm and olfactory- 
lobes, 17 * Both lay eg^s which resemble those uf Birds and 
from which the young are hatched. 

St BCLASfl IT. — Didelphia, 

In these implacental Mammals the uterus is divided 
into two parts. 

2. Marmpialia are distinguished by the fact that the 
young, always born premature, are transferred by the 
mother to a pouch on the abdomen, where they are at- 
tached to the nipples, and the milk is forced into their 
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mouths by special muscles. 17 * They have u marsupial 
bones" projecting from tbe pelvis, which may serve to 
support the pouch ; but as the Monotremes have the same 
bones, but no pouch, they doubtless have some other func- 
tion. These bones are peculiar to animals having no pla- 
centa, namely, to Monotremes and Marsupials. The brainB 
of Marsupials resemble those of the Munotremes, except 
that the cerebrum of the Kangaroo covers the olfactory 
lobes. All have the four kinds of teeth, and all are cov- 
ered with fur, never with spines or scales. Except the 
Opossums of America, all are restricted to Australia and 




Fig. 331,— Vtrgininn Opo-min [Didttpktm Virginia**). 



adjacent islands. The Marsupials are almost the only 
Mammals of Australia, a few species of Rodents and Bats 
being the only placental Mammals, The Marsupials have 
here developed into forms corresponding in their habits 
to the orders of placental Mammals in the rest of the 
world. The Kangaroos take the place of tbe large her- 
bivores — the Ungulates, The Thylacinus and Das v urns 
are the marsupial carnivora. Other forms are squirrel- 
like in shape and habits, and still others are insectivorous 
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Sfbclass III. — Monodelphia or Placental Mammals. 
In these Mammals the young are connected with the 
mother by means of a vascular structure, the placenta, by 
which they are nourished. They are born in a relatively 
perfect condition. 

3. EdenUtia— This strange order contains very diverse 
forms, as the leaf-eating Sloths and the insectivorous Ant* 
eaters and Armadillos of South America, and the Pango- 
lin and Orycternpus of the Old Wurld. The gigantic fos- 
sils, Megatherium and 
Glyptodon, belong to 
this group* The Sloths 
, ft and Ant-eaters are cov- 

rtyhaim ;tifrriMl ; 15, imtml ; 11, frotmil ; T, pn- ere( J W jt U cOarSC llftir 
rtctnl : 3, Hi|>eu<ttipUal } 9; occipital cuudyka; 

fcMyxnpmilc: T3, hrhrjnirtl ; 32, lower mmidl- the Armadillos and Pan- 

We. Teeth wu urine. *■ ... * 

gohns, with an armor of 
plates or scales. The Ant-eaters and Pangulins are strict- 
ly edentate, or toothless; the rest have molars, wanting, 
however, enamel and roots. In general, it may be said 
that the order includes all quadrupeds having separate, 
clawed toes and no incisorB. The Sloths are arboreal ; the 





Fiu. 554 — Armadillo iDwjyuM). 
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others burrow. The brain is generally smooth; but that 
of the Ant-eater is convoluted, and 1ms a large corpus eal* 
losurn; but in all the cerebellum and part of the olfac- 
tory lubes are exposed. 

4, Ifahntia, or Gnawers, arc characterized by two long, 
curved incisors in eacli jaw, enameled in front, and per- 
petually growing; they are specially formed for nibbling. 



10 11 




Flo SSft.— SknU of a Rodent {C^bnra) 1 t% pretimxtlUry ; 11, mnxlUary ; Jfi, mo- 
lar; S? t wji>nmo$nl; Tit, litrbrvmnl ; liv, ittwtl; 11, fruuUl ; *, occulta I proc«t»*§, 
uutisMiUlj develujuMl ; !', indAori ; a, natfe of lower jaw. 

Separated from them by a wide space (for canines are 
wanting), are the flat molars, admirably fitted for grind- 
ing. The lower jaw has longitudinal condyles, which 
work freely backward and forward in longitudinal fur- 
rows* Nearly all have clavicles; and the toes are clawed, 
The cerebrum is nearly or quite smooth, and covers but a 
small part of the cerebellum. All are vegetarian. 
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More than one 1ml f of all known Mammals are Rodents. 
They range from the equator to the poles, over every con- 
tinent, over mountains and plains, deserts and woods. The 



F»<» 337.— Beaver iQtnrur cvrW™«Vh N >rth America, 

more important representatives are the Porcupines, Capy- 
baras, Guinea-pigs, Flares, Mice, Rats, Squirrels, and Bea- 
vers. The Capybara and Beaver are the giants of the 
race, 

5. Insecthora are diminutive, in sect, eating animals, 
st une, as the Slirew, being the smallest of Mammals. 

They have small, smooth brains , 
which, as in the preceding orders, 
leave uncovered the cerebellum 
and olfactory lobes. The molar 
teeth bristle with sharp, pointed 
cusps, and are associated with ca- 

F. U ,- a ,™wM «| S ™ 1 . Mine8 a|]d inc ; BOrs T1)ey have a 

long muzzle, short legs, and clavicles* The feet are formed 
for walking or grasping, and are plantigrade, five-toed, and 
clawed. The Shrew, Hedgehog, and Mole are examples. 

6. Cheiroptera^ or Bats, repeat the chief characters of 
the Insectivores ; but some (as the Flying-fox) are fruit- 
eaters, and have corresponding modifications of the teeth. 
They are distinguished by their very long fore -limbs. 
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which are adapted for flight, the fingers being immense- 
ly lengthened, and united by a membranous web. The 
toes, and one or two of the fingers, are armed with hooked 



nails. The clavicles are remarkably long, and the ster- 
num is of great strength ; hut the whole skeleton is ex- 
tremely light, though /lot filled with air, as in Birds. The 
eyes are small, the ears largo, and the sense of touch is 
very aente. The favorite attitude of a Bat when at rest 
is that of suspension by the claws, with head downward. 
They are all nocturnal. 
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7. Cetacea^ or Whales, have the form and life of Fishes, 
yet they possess a higher organization than the preceding 
orders. They have _a broad brain, with many and deep 
foldings ; the foramen magnum of the skull is entirely 
posterior; the whole head is disproportionately large, and 
the jaws greatly prolonged. The hody is covered with a 
thick, smooth skin, with a layer of fat (*' blubber ") Ulldcr- 




FKi. B4t.— Ontlme of the S per m-wli rile {Phyttttr) : a, blow-hnle ; & t the case contain* 
hitf tpemnicetl : r, jtink: J, I much of the neck — between it mul the corner of the 
numlh la the eye: A, hit rap? r, ridge; Jf, the *m»ll l /, taO t or flukes. Between 
the (MM line* are the ?f>!ml atrlpa of blubber. Maximum lcDgih.ettiy feet. 
South At I a n Lie, 



neath ; there are no clavicles; the hind-limbs are want- 
ing, and the front pair changed to paddles; the tail ex- 
pands into a powerful, horizontal fin; neck and external 
ears are wanting; the ej'es small, with only two lids; the 
nostrils ( u blow-holes") — double in the Whale, single in 
the Porpoise — are on the top of the head. All are carniv- 
orous, and essentially marine, a few Dolphins only be- 
ing found in the great rivers. In the Whalebone Whales, 
the teeth are absorbed, and disappear before birth, and 
their place is supplied by horny "baleen'' plates. " The 
Whale feeds by putting this gigantic strainer into opera- 
tion, as it swims through the shoals of minute Mollusks, 
Crustaceans, and Fishes, which are constantly found at the 
surface <>f the *ea. Opening its capacious mouth, and al- 
lowing the sea- water* with its multitudinous tenants, to fill 
the oral cavity, the Whale shuts the lower jaw upon the 
baleen plates, and. straining out the water through them, 
swallows the prey stranded upon its vast tongue." In the 
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Fiq. S42.-Grfflnl.itul IV|ml<. [Bnfrn* mytMttm. North Atlantic. 

otljL-r Cetaceans teeth are developed, especially in Dol* 
phitll and Porpoises; hut the Sperm Whale has them only 
iti the lower jaw, and the Narwhal can .-how but a single 
task* The Dolphins are the only Mammals having no 
organ of smell 

8. Sirenia resemble the Cetaceans in shape, but are close- 
ly allied to the hoofed animals in organization. They 
have the limbs of the Whales, and are aquatic: but they 
are herbivorous, and frequent great rivers and estuaries. 
They have two sets of teeth, the Cetaceans having but 
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Fiu. 343 —Troop of Dolphin*, wilh Muiifiti-e in Ihc dbLruiCe. 



one. They have a narrow brain ; bristles scantily cover- 
ing the body; and nostrils placed on the snout, which is 
large and fleshy. The living representatives are the Ma- 
natee, of both sides of the tropical Atlantic Ocean, and the 
I mn-ong, of the East Indies. 

0. Probate id in. — This race of giants, now nearly ex- 
tinct, is characterized by two upper incisors in the form of 
tusks, mainly composed of dentine (ivory). In the extinct 
Dinothermm the tusks projected from the lower jaw; and 
in the Mastodon, from both jaws. Canines are wanting. 
The molars are few and large, with transverse ridges (Ele- 
phant) or tubercles (Mastodon). The cercurum is large 
and convoluted, but does not cover the cerebellum. The 
skull is enormous, the size arising in great measure from 
the development of air- cavities between the inner and 
outer plates. The nose is prolonged into a flexible trunk, 
which is a strong and delicate organ of prehension. There 
are four massive limbs, each with Ave toes incased in 
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broad, shallow hoofs, and also with a thick, tegumentary 
pad. The knee is below and free from the body, as in 
Monkeys and Men. Clavicles are wanting. The body of 
the Elephant is nearly naked; but the Mnmmuth, an ex- 
tinct species, had a covering of long woolly hair. Ele- 
plmnts live in large herds, and subsist on foliage and grass. 
There are but two living species : the Asiatic, with long 
head, concave forehead, small ears, and short tusks ; and 
the African, with round head, convex forehead, large ears, 
and long tusks, 1 " 

10. UnyidiUa* or Hoofed Quadrupeds. — This large or- 
der, comprehending many animals most useful to Man, is 
distinguished by four well-developed limbs, each furnished 
with not more than four complete toes, and each toe in- 
eased in a hoof. The leg, therefore, has no prehensile 
power; it is only for support and locomotion. Clavicles 
are wanting; and the radius and ulna are so united as to 
prevent rotation. There are always two sets of teeth, i. c\, 
milk-teeth are succeeded by a permanent set. The grind- 
ers have broad crowns. As a rule, all are herbivorous. 
The brain is al ways convoluted, but the cerebellum is 
largely uncovered. 

Ungulates are divided into the odd and even toed. a. 
The Odd-toed, as the three-toed Rhinoceros and Tapir, 11 * 
and the one-toed Horse."* The first is distinguished by 
its very thick skin, the absence of canines, and otie or two 
horns on the nose. The Tapir has the four kinds of teeth, 
and a short proboscis. The dental formula of the Horse 
is— 

The canines are often wanting in the mare. The Ilorsis 
walks on the third finger and toe. The metacarpals :md 
metatarsals are greatly elongated, so that the wrist and 
heel are raised to the middle of the leg. Ik The Ecen-toed 
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Ungulates — Hog, Hippopotamus, and Ruminants — have 
two or four toes. The Hog and Hippopotamus have the 




Fin. 344.— Indian Ithluocenw (A unicornis^ 



four kind* of teeth, and, in the wild state, are vegetarian. 
The Ruminants have two toes on each foot, envelope*] in 
hoofs which face each other by a flat side, so that they ap- 
pear to be a single hoof split or "cloven." Usually there 
are also two supplementary hoofs behind, but they do not 
ordinarily touch the ground. All chew the cud, and have 
a complicated stomach. They have incisors in the lower 
jaw only, and these are apparently eight; but the two 
outer ones are canines. 1 *" The molars are flat, typical 
grinders. The dental formula of the Ox is — 

With few exceptions, as the Camel, all Ruminants have 
lioi ns, which are always in pail's. Those of the Deer are 
solid, bony, and deciduous ; those of the Giraffe and An- 
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Fio, *4ft— Stag, «r Red Pctt (IQpMM (tophus) Earop* 

telope are solid, horny, and permanent ; in the Goat, 
Sheep, and Ox they are hollow, horny, and permanent. 

II. Carnirortiy or Beasts of Prey, may he recognized hy 
their four long, curved, acute, canine teeth, the gap be- 
tween the incisors and canines in the upper jaw for the 



reception of the low- 
er canine, and molars 
graduating from a tu* 
berculate to a trench- 
ant form, in propor- 
tion ae the diet de- 
viates from a miscel- 
laneous kind to one 




strictly of flesh. The Sv^Sy^wd&^J^ 
incidor^ except in the ^ V 

Pi nnigrades, n u m ber Fio. m - coon Uvr). Co iud sut«. 

23 
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FiQ. 34T Wolf {Lupv* occidnUati*). 



United SlfltPK. 



six in each jaw. There are always two sets. The 
skull is comparatively small, the jawe are shorter and 

deeper than in Un- 
gulates, and there 
are numerous ho ny 
ridges on the in- 
side and outside 
of the cranium — 
the high occipital 
crest heing special- 
ly characteristic. 
The cerehral hem* 
ispheres are joined 
hy a large corpus 
tiallosinn, but the 
cerebellum is nev- 
er completely cov- 
ered. Bo tli pairs 
of limbs are well 
developed, the 
front being pre- 
hensile; but the 
clavicles are rudi- 
mentary. The hu- 
merus and femur 
are mainly en- 
closed in the body. 
The digits, nevur 
lesB than four, al- 
ways have sharp 
and pointed 
fio. m fttd Pox (Vuijxt/uiBu*). uuu*d stolen, claws. 1 * 1 The body 

is covered with abundant hair. 

Carnivores are divided according to the modifications 
of the limbs: a. Pinnigrade^ having short feet expanded 
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into webbed paddles for swimming, the hinder ones being 
bound in with the skin of the tail. Such are the Seals, 
Walrus, and Eared Seals, or Sea-lions. b t Plantigrade^ in 
which the whole, or nearly the whole, of the hind-foot 
forms a sole, and rests on the ground. The claws are not 
retractile; the ears are small, and tail short. Bears, Bad- 
gers, and Raccoons are well-known examples. <\ Digiti- 
grades keep the heel raised above the ground, walking on 
the toes. Tiie majority have long tails. Such are the 
Weasels, Otters, Civets, Hyenas, Foxes, Jackals, Wolves, 
Dogs, Cats, Panthers, Leopards, Tigers, and Lions. The 




Flo iwi .— Southern 8e* Hon [Otaria jnbata\, Antarctic Ocean, 

last five differ from all others in having retractile claws, 
and the radius rotating frwly on the ulna. The Cats 
have thirty teeth; the Dogs, forty-two, or twelve more 
molars. In the former, the tongue U prickly ; Jn _the 
hitter, s mooth . 

12, Prosimii or Lemurs, These singular mammals, 
sometimes included in the next order, have affinities with 
Kodents, Insect ivora, and Primates. They are covered 
with soft fur, have usually a long tail, pointed cars, fox- 
like muzzle, and curved nostrils. They walk on all fours, 
and the thumb and great toe are generally opposable to 
the digits. The second toe has a long, pointed claw in- 
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etead of a nail. The cerebrum is relatively small, and 
flattened, and does not cover the cerebellum and olfactory 

lobes. 1 ** They are found 
mainly in Madagascar. 

13. Primates, the head 
of the kingdom, are char- 
acterized by the posses- 
sion of two hands and 
two feet. The thigh is 
free from the body, and 
all the digits are fur- 
nished with nails, the first 
PM.:iM.-Umur{/^r««fr). Madngnftcar. on the foot enlarged to a 
"great toe." Throughout the order, the hand is eminently 
or wholly prehensile, and the foot, however prehensile it 
]u;iv be, is always locomotive J" The clavicles are perfect, 
The eyes are situated in a complete bony cavity, and 
look forward. There are two sets of teeth, all enamelled ; 
and the incisors number four in each jaw. They are 
divided into Monkeys and Apes, and Man. 

The Monkeys of tropical America have, generally, a 
long, prehensile tail ; the nostrils are placed far apart, 
so that the nose is wide and flat; the thumbs and great 
toes are fitted for grasping, but are not opposable to the 
other digits; and they have four molars more than the 
Apes or Man — that is, thirty -six teeth in all. In the 
Apes of the Old World the tail is never prehensile, and 
is sometimes wanting; the nostrils are close together; 
both thumbs and great toes are opposable; and the teeth, 
though numbering the same as MWs, are uneven (the 
incisors being, prominent, and the canines large), and the 
series is* interrupted by a gap on one side or other of 
the canines. Their average size is much greater than 
that of the Monkeys, and they are not so strictly arboreal. 
In both Monkeys and Apes, the cerebrum covers the cere- 
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bellum." 4 While in the Monkeys the skull is rounded 
and smooth, that of the Apes, especially those coming 
nearest to Man — the anthropoid, or long-armed, Apes, as 
Gorilla, Chimpanzee, Orang, and Gibbon — is characterized 
by strong crests. Monkeys take a horizontal position; 
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all the Primates but Man, the body is clothed with hair, 
which is generally longest on the back- Several Mon- 
keys and Apes have a beard, as the Howler and Orang. 




Fig S3k— Fernnle Orang-utan (from phuiogrnph). Borneo. 



The Orang is the least human of all the anthropoid 
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Apes as regards the skeleton, but comes nearest to Man 
in the form of the brain. The Chimpanzee approaches 
Man more closely in the character of its cranium and 
teeth, ami the proportional size of the arms. The Gorilla 
is most Alan-like in bulk (sometimes reaching the height 
of five feet six inches), in the proportions of the leg to 
the body and of the foot to the hand, in the size of the 
heel, the form of the pelvis and shoulder-blade, and vol- 
ume of brain.' 1 * 

Man differs from the Apes in being an erect biped. 
In him, the vertebrate type, which began in the horizon- 
tal Vkh, finally became vortical. No other animal habit- 
ually stands erect; in no other are the fore-limbs used 
exclusively for head -purposes, and the hind pair solely 
for locomotion. 

II is limbs are naturally parallel to the axis of his body, 
not perpendicular. They have a near equality of length, 
but the arms are always somewhat shorter than the legs. 
In all the great Apes the arms reach below the knee, and 
the legs of the Chimpanzee and Gorilla are relatively 
shorter than Man's. 

Man only has a finished hand, most perfect as an organ 
of touch, and most versatile. Both hand and foot are 
relatively shorter than in the Apes. The foot is planti- 
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grade; the leg bears vertically upon it; the heel and 
great toe' are longer than in other Primates ; and the 
great toe is not opposable, but is used only as a fulcrum 
in locomotion. The Gorilla has both an inferior hand 
and inferior foot. The hand is clumsier, and with a 
shorter thumb than Man's; and the foot is prehensile, 
and is not applied flat to the ground. 1 " 

The scapular and pelvic bones are extremely broad, 
and the neck of the femur remarkably long. Man is 
also singular in the double curve of the spine : the Ba- 
boon comes nearest to Man in this respect. 

The human skull has a smooth, rounded outline, ele- 
vated in front, and devoid of crests. The cranium great* 
ly predominates over the face, being four to one; 1 " and 
no other animal (except the Siamang Gibbon) has a chin, 
Man stands alone in the peculiarity of his dentition : 
his teeth :ire vertical, of nearly uniform height, and close 
together. In every other animal the incisors and canines 
are more or less inclined, the canines project, and there 
are vacant spaces.*" 

Man has a longer lobule to his ear than any Ape, and 
no muzzle. The bridge of his nose is decidedly convex; 
in the Apes generally it is flat. 

Man lias been called the only naked terrestrial Mam- 
mal. His hair is most abundant on the scalp; never on 
the back* as in the Apes, 

Man has a more pliable constitution than the Apes, as 
shown by his world-wide distribution. The animals near- 
est him soon perish when removed from their native places. 

Though Man is excelled by some animals in the acute- 
ness of some senses, there is no other animal in which all 
the senses are capable of equal development. He only 
has the power of expressing his thoughts by articulate 
speech, and the power of forming abstract ideas. 

Man differs from the Apes in the absolute size of 
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brain, and in the greater complexity and less symmetrical 
disposition of its convolutions. The cerebrum its larger 
in proportion to the cerebellum (being as to 1), and 
the former not only covers the latter, but projects beyond 
it. The brain of the Gorilla scarcely amounts to one 
third in volume or one half in weight of that of Man. 




Flj, 3N>.— Skull of European. n«. MO.— Skull of Negro. 



Yet, so far as cerebral structure goes, Man differs less 
from the Apes than they do from the Monkeys and Le- 
murs. The great gulf between Man and the brute is wot 
physical, but psychical." - 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF ANIMALS. 

Life is everywhere. In the air above, the earth be- 
neath, and the waters under the earth, we are surrounded 
with life. Nature lives: every pore is bursting with life; 
every death is only a new birth, every grave a cradle. 
The air swarms with Birds, Insects, and invisible animal- 
cules* The waters are iieopled with innumerable forms, 
from the Protozoan, millions of which would not weigh a 
grain, to the Whale, so large that it. seems an island as it 
sleeps upon the waves. The bed of the sea is alive with 
Crabs, Molluscs, Polype, Star* fishes, and Foraminifcru, 
Life everywhere — on the earth, in the earth, crawling, 
creeping, burrowing, boring, leaping, running. 

Nor dues the \ u-t pr-Mcr— ii>n end here. The earth we 
tread is largely formed of the de'bris of life. The quarry 
of limestone, the Hints which struck the fire of the old 
Revolutionary muskets, are the remains of countless skele- 
tons. The major part of the Alps, the Kocky Mountains, 
and the chalk cliffs of England are the monumental rel- 
ics of by-gone generations. From the ruins of this living 
architecture we build our Parthenons and Pyramids, our 
St Peters and Louvres, So generation follows generation. 
Put we have not vet exhausted the survev. Life cradles 
within life. The bodies of animals are little worlds hav- 
ing their own fauna and flora. In the fluids and tissues, 
in the eye, liver, stomach, brain, and muscles, parasites are 
found ; and these parasites often have their parasites liv- 
ing on them. 
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"Great fleas have little fleas nnd smttller fleas to bite 'em ; 
And these agnin have other liens, and so ad infinitum.''' 

Thus the ocean of life is inexhaustible. It spreads in 
every direction, into time past and present, flowing every- 
where, eagerly surging into every nook nnd corner of cre- 
ation, On the mountain-top, in the abysses of the Atlan- 
tic, in the deepest crevice of the ear tits crust, we tind 
traces of animal life. Nature is prodigal of space, but 
economical in tilling it. 1 " 

Animals are distributed over the globe according to 
definite laws, and with remarkable regularity. 

Eacli of the three great provinces, Earth, Air, and Wa- 
ter, as also every continent, contains representatives of all 
the classes; but the various classes are unequally repre- 
sented. Every great climatal region contains some species 
not found elsewhere, to the exclusion of some other forms. 
Every grand division of the globe, whether of land or 
sea, each zone of climate and altitude, has its own fauna. 
And, in spite of the many causes tending to disperse ani- 
mals beyond their natural limits, each country preserves 
its peculiar zoological physiognomy. 

The space occupied by the different groups of animals 
is often inversely as the size of the individuals. Compare 
the Coral and Elephant. 

The fauna now occupying a separate area is closely al- 
lied to the fanna which existed in former geologic times. 
Thus, Australia has always been the home of Marsupials, 
and South America of Edentates. 

Ir U a general rule that groups of distinct species are 
circumscribed within definite, and often narrow, limits. 
Man is the only cosmopolitan ; yet even he comprises sev- 
end marked races, whose distribution corresponds with the 
great zoological regions. The natives of Australia are as 
grotesque as the animals. Certain brutes likewise have a 
great range : thus, the Puma ranges from Canada to Pata- 
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gonia; the Musk-rat, from the Arctic Ocean to Florida; 
the Ermine, from Behring's Straits to the Himalayas; and 
the Hippopotamus, from the Nile and Niger to the Orange 
Kiver." 1 

Frequently, species of the same genus, living side by 
side, are widely different, while there is a close resem- 
blance between forms which are antipodes. The Mud-eel 
of South Carolina and Menobranchus of the Northern 
States have their relatives in Japan and Austria. The 
American Tapir has its mate in Sumatra; the Llama is 
related to the Camel, and the Opossum to the Kangaroo. 

The ehief causes modifying distribution are tempera- 
ture, topography, ocean and wind currents, humidity and 
light. To these may be added the fact that animals are 
ever intruding on each others spheres of existence. High 
mountain -ranges, wide deserts, and cold currents in the 
ocean are i in passable barriers to the migration of most 
gjtecics. Thus, river-fish on opposite sides of the Andes 
differ widely, and the cold Peruvian current prevent* the 
growth of coral at the Galapagos Islands, So a broad 
river, like the Amazons, or a deep, narrow channel in the 
sea, is an effectual barrier to some tribes. Thus, Borneo 
belong* to the Indian region, while Celebes, though but a 
few miles 'Infant, is Australian iti its life. The fumuc t»f 
North America, on the east coast, west coast, and the open 
plains between, are very different. 

Animals dwelling at high elevations resemble those of 
colder latitudes. The same species of Insect* are found 
on Mniint Washington, and in Labrador and Greenland. 

The range does not depend u|m»ti the {towers of loco- 
motion. The Oyster extends from Halifax to Charles- 
ton, and the Snapping- turtle from Canada to the ecpia- 
tor; while many Quadrupeds and Birds have narrow hab- 
itats. 

The distribution of any group is qualified by the nature 
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of the food. Carnivores have a wider range than herbi- 
vores. 

Life diminishes as we depart from the equator north 
or south, and likewise as we descend or ascend from the 
level of the sea, 

The zones of geography have been divided by zoolo- 
gists into narrower provinces. Five vertical regions in 
the sea have been recognized: the Littoral, extending be- 
tween tide- marks; the Laminariaii } from low water to 
fifteen fathoms; the Coralliue, from fifteen to twenty 
fathoms; the deep-sea Coral, from fifty to one hundred 
fathoms; and the Bathybian, from one hundred fathoms 
down ; but since life has been found to extend to great 
depths in the ocean — as great as three thousand fathoms 
— these divisions are of little importance* Every marine 
species has its own limits of depth. It would be quite as 
difficult, said Agassiz, for a Fish or a Mollusk to cross 
from the coast of Europe to the coast of America as fur a 
Reindeer to pass from the arctic to the antarctic regions 
across the torrid zone. Marine animals congregate mainly 
along the coasts of continents and on soundings. The 
meeting- place of two maritime currents of different tem- 
peratures, as on the Banks of Newfoundland, favors the 
development of a great diversity of Fishes. 

Every great province of the ocean contains some repre- 
sentatives of all the snbkingdorns. Deep-sea life is diver- 
sified, though comparatively sparse. Examples of all the 
five invertebrate divisions were found in the Bay of Bis- 
cay, at the depth of two thousand four hundred and thir- 
ty-five fathoms. 1 " 

Distribution in the sea is influenced by the temperature 
and composition of the water and the character of the 
bottom. The depth acts indirectly by modifying the 
temperature. Northern animals approach nearer to the 
equator in the sea than on the land, on account of cold 
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currents. The heavy aquatic Mammals, as Whales, Wal- 
ruses, Seals, and Porpoises, are maitily polar. 

The land consists of the following somewhat distinct 
areas : the Neotropic, comprising South America, the West 
Indies, and most of Mexico ; the Nearctic, including the 
rest of America; the Palaearctic, composed of the eastern 
continent north of the Tropic of Cancer, and the Hima- 
layas ; the Ethiopian, or Africa south of the Tropic of 
Cancer; the Oriental, or India, the southern part of Chi- 
na, the Malay Peninsula, and the islands as far east as 
Java, Borneo, and the Philippine Islands; and the Aus- 
tralian, or the eastern half of the Malay Islands and Aus- 
tralia. These are Mr. Wallace's regions. Other writers 
Quite the northern parts of both hemispheres into one 
region, and the Oriental witJi the Ethiopian regions. 

Life in the polar regions is characterized by great uni- 
formity, the species being few in number, though the 
number of individuals is immense. The same animals in- 
habit the arctic portions of the three continents; while the 
antarctic ends of the continents, Australia, Cape of Good 
Hope, and Cape Horn, exhibit strong contrasts. Those 
three continental peninsulas are, zoologically, separate 
worlds. In fact, the whole southern hemisphere is pecul- 
iar. Its fauna is antique. Australia possesses a strange 
mixture of the old and new. South America, with newer 
Mammals, has older Reptiles; while Africa has a rich 
vertebrate life, with a striking uniformity in its distribu- 
tion. Groups, old geologically and now nearly extinct, 
are apt to have a peculiar distribution ; as the Edentata in 
South America, Africa, and India ; the Marsupials in Aus- 
tralia and America; the Rati tie in South America, Africa, 
Australia, and Xew Zealand. 

In the tropics, diversity is the law. Life is more varied 
and crowded than elsewhere, and attains its highest devel- 
opment. ^M^^ 
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The New- world fauna is old fashioned, and inferior in 
rank and Bize, compared with that of the eastern con- 
tinents. 

As a rule, the more isolated a region the greater the 
variety. Oceanic islands have comparatively few species, 
but a large proportion of endemic or peculiar forms. Ba- 
trachians are absent, and there are no indigenous terrestrial 
Mammals. The productions are related to those of the 
nearest continent. When an island, as Britain, iB sepa- 
rated from the mainland by a shallow channel, the mam- 
malian life is the same on both sides. 

Protozoans, Coelenterates, and Echinoderms are limited 
to the waters, and nearly all are marine. Sponges are 
mostly obtained from the Grecian Archipelago and Baha- 
mas, but species not commercially valuable abound in all 
seas. Coral-reefs abound throughout the Indian Ocean 
and Polynesia, east coast of Africa, Red Sea, and Persian 
Gulf, West Indies, and around Florida; and Corals which 
do not form reefs are much mure widely distributed, be- 
ing found as far north as Long Island Sound and Eng- 
land. Crinoids have been found, usually in deep sea, in 
very widely separated parts of the world — off the coast of 
Norway, Scotland, and Portugal, and near the East and 
West Indies. The other Echinoderms abound in almost 
every sea: the Star-fishes chiefly along the shore, the Sea- 
urchins in the Laminarian zone, and the Sea-sings around 
coral-reefs. Worms are found in all parts of the world, 
in sea, fresh water, and earth. They arc most plentiful 
in the muddy or sandy bottoms of shallow seas. Living 
Brachiopods, though few in number, occur in tropical, 
temperate, and arctic seas, and from the shore to great 
depths. Polyzoa have both salt and fresh water forms, 
and Annelids include land forms, as the Earth-worm and 
some Leeches. 

Mollusks have a world-wide distribution over land and 
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sea. The land forms are restricted by climate and food, 
the marine by shallows or depths, by cold currents, by 
a sandy, gravelly, or mud bottom. The Bivalves are also 
found on every coast and in every climate, as well as in 
rivers and lakes, but do not flourish at the depth of much 
more than two hundred fathoms. The fresh- water Mus- 
sels are more numerous in the Uuited States than in 
Europe, and west of the Alleghauies thau east. The sea- 
shells along the Pacific coast of America are unlike those 
of the Atlantic, and are arranged in five distinct groups: 
Aleutian, California!), Panamic, Peruvian, and Magel- 
lanic. On the Atlantic coast, Cape Cod and Cape Uatte- 
ras separate distinct provinces. Of land Snails, Uilix has 
an almost universal range, but is characteristic of North 
America, as BuIImuh h uf South America, and Achat ina 
of Africa. The Old World and America have no species 
in common, except a few in the extreme north. 

The limits of Insects are determined by temperature 
and vegetation, by oceans and mountains. There is an 
insect -fauna for each continent, and zone, and altitude. 
The Insects near the snow line on the sides of mountains 
in the temperate region are similar to those in polar lauds. 
The Insects on our Pacific slope resemble- those of Europe, 
while those near the Atlantic coast are more like those of 
Asia. Not half a dozen Insect* live in the sea. 

The distribution of Fishes is bounded by narrower lim- 
its than that of other animals, A few tribes mav be called 
cosmopolitan, as the Sharks and Herrings; but the species 
are local. Size does not appear to bear any relation to 
latitude. The marine form* are three times as numerous 
a* the f re*h- water. The migratory Fishes of the northern 
hfiipbtire pass to a more soot hem region in the spring, 
while Kfds migrate in the autumn. 

Living Reptile* form but a fragment of the immense 
number which prevailed in the Middle Ages of Geolc — 
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Being less under the influence of Man, they have not been 
forced from their original habitats. None are arctic. 
America is the most favored spot for Frogs and Salaman- 
ders, and India for Snakes. Australia has no Batrachians, 
and two thirds of its Snakes are venomous. In the United 
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States, only twenty-two out of one hundred and seventy- 
six are venomous. Frogs, Snakes, and Lizards occur at 
elevations of over fifteen thousand feet Crocodiles, and 
most Lizards and Turtles, are tropical. 

Swimming ISfrds, which constitute about one fourteenth 
of the entire class, form one half of the whole number in 
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Greenland, As we approach the tropics, the variety and 
number of land Birds increase, Thoso of the torrid zone 
are noted for their brilliant plumage, and the temperate 
forms for their more sober hues, but sweeter voices, In- 
dia and South America are the richest regions. Hum- 
mers, Tanagers, Orioles, and Toucans are restricted to the 
New World. Parrots are found in every continent ex- 
cept Europe; and Wood peckers occur everywhere, save in 
Australia. 

Tiie vast majority of Mammals are terrestrial; but Ce- 
taceans and Seals belong to the sea, Otters and Beavers de- 
light in lakes and rivers, and Moles are subterranean. As 
of Birds, the aquatic species abound in the polar regions. 
Marsupials inhabit two widely separated areas — America 
and Australia. In the latter continent they constitute 
two thirds of the fauna, while all placental Mammals, Wfr 
cept Bats and a few Bats and Squirrels, are wanting. 
Excepting a few species in South Africa and South Asia, 
Edentates are confined to tropical South America. The 
equine family is indigenous to South and East Africa and 
Southern Asia. In North America, Indents form about 
one half the number of Mammals; there arc but three 
species in Madagascar. Hum in ants are sparingly repre- 
sented in America. Carnivores flourish in every zone 
and continent. The prehensile-tailed Monkeys arc strict- 
ly South American ; while the anthropoid Apes belong 
to the west coast of Africa, and to Borneo and Sumatra. 
Both Monkeys and Apes are most abundant near the equa- 
tor; in fact, their range is limited by the distribution of 
palms. 



NOTES. 



1 Th* complete and elaborate natural history of a single species or limited 

group is called a Monograph^ as Darwin's "Monograph of the Cirripedta," 
A Memoir la not so formal or exhaustive, giving mainly original investiga- 
tions of a special subject, as Owen's •* Memoir on the Gorilla." 

1 Before the time of Linneeus, the Lady-bug, e. was calle<l *'tbe Coccl- 
nellu with red colcopters having seven black spots. " He called it Coccindta 

" Mandino (I31. r ») and Berenger (1518), of Bologna, and Vesalius, of Brus- 
sels 0> r >. r »Q), were the first anatomists. Circulation o f the blood discovered 
by Harvey, 1616. The Incteals discovered by Awi lus, 1622, and the lym- 
phatics by Rndbek, I6">0. Willis made the first minute anatomy of the brain 
and nerves, 1664. The red blood •corpuscles were discovered by Leeuwen- 
hoek and Malpighi, 1675. Infusoria first observed by Lecnwcnhouk, IC75; 
the name given by Muller, 1766. Swnmmerdam was the founder of Ento- 
mology, 1675. Comparative anatomy was first cultivated by Perrault, Pec- 
quet, Duverney, and Me'ry, of the Academy ot Paris, the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. Malpighi, the founder of structural anatomy, was the 
first to demonstrate the structure of the lungs and skin, 1690. About the 
same time, Kay and Willoughby first classified Fishes on structural grounds. 
Foraminifers weie seen by Beccarius one hundred and fifty years ago; but 
their true structure was not demonstrated till 1835, by Dujnrdio. Peyssonel 
published the first ehtborate treatise on Corals, 1727. Haller was the first to 
distinguish between contractility and sensibility, 1757. White blood-corpus* 
cles discovered by Hewson in 1775. Spallnniani was the first to demonstrate 
the true nature of the digestive process, 1 780. Cuvicr and Geoffroy, in 1797* 
proposed the first natural classification of animals. Before that, all Inverte- 
brates were divided into Insects and Worms. Lamarck was the first to study 
Mullusks, 1*00 1 before him, attention was confined to the shell. He sepa- 
rated Spiders from Insects in 1812, The law of correlation enunciated by 
Cuvier, 1826. Von Baer was the founder of Embryology, establishing the 
doctrine omnia tj ovo t 1627; but the first researches in Reproduction were 
made by Fehricfns about 1G0O, ond by Harvey in 1651. Wolff, in the U*t 
century, was the pioneer in observing (he phenomena of Development Nirt 
first observed alternate generation, 1833. Dumcril is considered the father 
of llerpetology, and Owen of Odontology. Sdileiden and Schwann pub- 
lished their celebrated researches in cell-structure, 1841; but Bichat, who 
died 1802, was the founder of Histology. Protoplasm was discovered by 
iJigardin in 183.\ and called SanWs. 
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* This twofold division 5* arbitrary. No essential distinction, founded on 
the nature of the elements concerned, or the laws of their combination, can 
be made; and so many so-called organic substances, as urea, ammonia, alco- 
hol, tartaric and oxalic acids, alizarine, and glucose, have been prepared by 
inorganic methods, that the boundary-line is daily becoming fainter, and may 
in lime vanish altogether. We would here utter our protest against the in- 
troduction of any more terms like inoryanic y invertebrate, ctcfjthatou*, etc., 
which express no qualities. 

I Even the works of nearly all animals proceed in curves. 

* London Quarterly Jtcview, January, 1869, p, 142, It is true of any great 
primary group of animals, as of a tree, that it is much more easy to define 
l he summit than the base. 

T De Bary on M MvxomvcctfD ;" Darwin on •* Insectivorous Plants.'* 

* *■ There are certain phenomena, even among the higher plants, connected 
with the habits of climbing plants and with the functions of fertilization, 
which it is very difficult to explain without admitting some low form of a 
general harmonizing and regulating function, comparable to such an obscure 
manifestation of reflex nervous action as we have in Sponges and in other 
animals in which a distinct nervous system is absent.'* — Prof. Wttilljc 
Thomson's Infrofhtrianj I^ct'turc at Klinhurgh. 

■ 41 if nature hud endowed ns with microscopic powers of vision, and the 
integuments of plants had been rendered perfectly transparent to our eyes, 
the vegetable world would ptesent a very different aspect from the apparent 
immobility and repose in which it is now manifested to our senses." — Mi m- 
bolut'b Comwo*, i., 341. 

*• See Gray's "Structural Botany," Sixth ed.. Introduction; also Rolles- 
ton's "Fuima of Animal Life," Introduction. 

II "Life has been cailled the vital force, and it has been suggested that it 
may be found to belong to the same category as the convertible forces, bent 
and light. Life eeems, however, to be more a property of rnolter in a certnin 
state of combination than a force. It does no work, in the ordinary sense." 
— Prof. W Willi Thomson. 

15 There was a time in our history when a single membrane discharged 
all the functiuna of life — digesting, respiring, secreting. The separatum 
of a heart, lung, stomach, liver, etc., for special duty was an after consider 

" The vegetable Cell usually consists of a cell- wall surrounding the pri- 
mordial utricle or protoplasmic sac. In animal cells the former, though often 
present, is usually not easily seen. As a general fact, animal cell- art 
smaller than vegetable cells. 

'* Cells are not the sources of life, as once thought, but are the products 
of protoplasm. 11 They are no more the producers of vital phenomena than 
the sheila scattered in orderly tinea along the sea-beach are the instruments 
by which the gravitation force of the moon acts upon the ocean. Like 
these, the cells mark only where the vital tides have been and how they 
hare acted."— Prof. Hciljey. 

'* Many of the bones of the skull are preceded by membrane — hence called 
membi aur bants . 
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" In the heart, the muscular fibres are striated, yet involuntary; but the 
a* r oolemma is wanting. 

,T Other names are medullary sheath nnd white substance of Schwann* 

" We may, however, infer that the animal functions are not absolutely 
essential to the vegetative, from the facts thai plant* digest without mus- 
cles or nerves, nnd thai nutrition takes place in the embryo long before the 
nerves have been developed. 

" This is not strictly true, for the Elm and Oak, the Trout and Alligator, 
do reach a maximum sine, 

" Scorpions and Spiders properly feed upon the juice* of their victims 
after lacerating them with their jaws, but fragments of Insects have been 
found in their stomach*. 

91 The real tongue forms the floor of the month, and is found as a distinct 
part in a few Insects, as the Crickets. 

n [n the Marsipohrurichii, it is circular or ovhI. 

■ The mouth of the Whule is exceptional, the walls not being dilatable. 
The act of sucking is characteristic of all young Mammals, hence the need 
of Hps. 

** The Ant-enter tins two callous ridges in the mouth, against which the 
insects are crushed by the anion of the tongue. 

11 The baleen plates do not represent teeth ; for in the embryo of the 
Whale wo find minute calcareous teeth in both jaws, which never cut the 
gum. The whalebone is a peculiar development of hair in the palate, and 
under the microscope it is seen to be made up of fibres which are hollow 
tubes. 

* The " tnsks" of the Elephant are prolonged incisors ; those of the Wal- 
rus, Wild Boar, and Narwhal are canines. 

" ** I was one day talking with Prof. Owen in the Hiinterian Museum, 
when a gentleman approached, with a request to be informed respecting the 
nature of a carious fossil which had "been dug up by one of his workmen. 
A* he drew the fossil from a small bag, and was about to hand it for exam- 
ination, Owen quietly remarked, 'That U the third molar of the under- 
jaw of an extinct species of rhinoceros. ' '* — LuwxV* Studira in A*imat 

*■ This gap or interspace, so characteristic of the inferior Mammals, is 
called diastema. It is wanting in the extinct Anoplotheuum, is hardly per- 
ceptible in one of the Lemurs, and is not found in Man. 

w In the Spermaceti-whale, the teeth are fixed to the gum. 

: * The Iguana among Reptiles, and Fishes with pavement-teeth, approach 
the Mammals in this respect. 

■ This movement it called ptrtataltic or vemieWar, and characterises all 
the successive movements of the alimentary canal. 

"' Fishes and Amphibians hare no saliva, but a short gullet. Birds are 
aided by a sudden upward jerk of the head. 

•■ Fishes and Reptiles have no pharynx proper, the nostrils and glottis 
opening into the mouth. 

" This movement of the pharynx and oesophagus is wholly involuntary. 
Liquids are swallowed in exactly the same way M solids. 
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u The few animals in which the digestive cavity is wanting are calJeti 
agastric, and agree in having a very simple structure. Such are some Ento- 
zoa (as Tape-worm) and unicellular Protoioa (as Gregnrina). They absorb 
rhe juices, already prepared, by the physical process of endosmose. There 
are other minute organisms which seem to be able to extract the necessary 
elements, C II O N, from the medium in which they live. 

" The cavity of a Sponge is perhaps homologous with the digestive cavity, 
but is not functionally such. Kadi cell lining it does its own digestion, rak- 
ing the food from the water circulating in the cavity. 

* T "Nothing is more carious and entertaining than to watch the neatness 
and accuracy with which this process is performed. One may sec the rejected 
bits of food passing rapidly along the lines upon which these pedicellarun 
occur in greatest number, as if they were so many little roads for the con- 
veying away of the refuse matters ; nor do the forks cease from their labor 
till the surface of the animal is completely clean and free from any foreign 
substance." — Agabbiz'b Sea-side Studies. 

** In the larva of the Bee, the anal orifice is wanting. 

■* The length of the canal in Insects is not so indicative of the habits as fn 
Mammals. Thus, it is nearly as long and more complicated in the curnivo- 
rous Beetles than in the honey-sipping Butterflies. 

40 The object of this is unknown. It does not occur in the Oyster. 
** In the Nautilus, (his is preceded by a capacious crop. 

In the Shark, this is impossible, owing to a great number of fringes in 
the gullet hanging down towards the stomach. 

" At the beginning of the huge intestine in the Lizards (and in many Ver- 
tebrates above them, especially the vegetarian orders), there is a blind sac, 
called ccrcuw. 

** The Crocodile is said to swallow stones sometimes, like Birds, to aid 
the gastric mil!. 

** In the crop of the common Fowl t vegetable food is detained sixteen 
hours, or twice as long as animal food. The Dormouse, among MiinimaU, 
has an approach to a crop. 

** In Invertebrates, the gizzard, when present, is situated between the crop 
and the true stomach ; in Birds, it comes after the stomach. 

41 The Tape-worm has no digestive apparatus, bat absorbs the already di- 
gested food of its host. This is no exception to the rule. The chemical 
preparation of the food ho* preceded its absorption. 

*■ We find the mn*t abundant saliva in those Mammals that feed on herbs 
and grain, but its action on stureh is extremely feeble. 

*• The acid in the gastric juice has an important function in killing or pre- 
venting the growth of bacteria which are taken in w ith the food. The gastric 
juice also dissolves the albuminous wails uf fat cells, thus permitting the con- 
tained fat* to escape. The drops of fat fuse together into larger masses, 
which are later broken up into droplets or emulsified by the pancreatic juice, 

'* It is probable that the digestive part of the alimentary canal in all 
animals manifests a similar mechanical movement. It is most remarkable 
in the gizzard of a fowl, which corresponds to the pyloric end of the human 
stomach. This muscular organ, supplying the want of a masticatory appa- 
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ratus In th« head, is powerful enough to pulverize not only grain, but even 
pieces of glass and metal Tina is done by two hard muscles moving obliquely 
upon each other, aided by gravel purposely swallowed by thr bird. The 
grinding may be beard by menus of the stethoscope. 

* l Chyle is opaque in carnivores ; more or lesa transparent in all other Ver- 
tebrates, as in Birds, since the food does not contain fatly matter. 

hi Fishes, the villi we few or wuijting. lu Man, they number about 
10,i MX) to the square inch. 

■ Except, perhaps, tbe tendons, ligaments, epidermic, etc. 

*• The phenomenon produced by these properties conjointly, capillary at- 
traction and diffusion, is called trniotttHunM. 

** The blood is colorless also in tbe muscular part of Fishes. That of 
Birds U of the deepest nil. The coloring mutter of the red blood in worms 
is not in the corpuscles, but in the pluama. 

4 * Coagulation may be artificially arrested by eoinmon *nll. Arterial blood 
coagulates more rapidly thun venous. Tbe disposition of tbe red corpuscles 
in chain?, or roulfux, does not occur within the blood- vessel-. Tlie cause 
has not been discovered. 

** Tbe corpuscles of Invertebrates arc usually colorless, even when the 
blood is tinged. 

" Except during the futat life. The corpuscles of the Camel are non 
nucleated, us in other M.iuimnh*. If the transparent fluid fiom a boil be 
examined with a microscope, it wilt l>e seen to be almost composed of col- 
orless corpuscle.*, showing thi-ii use in repairing injuries. 

** There are no valves in the veins of Fishes, Reptiles, and Whales, and 
few in Birds. 

,f Capillaries ore wanting in the epidermis, nail", h:iir. t*'etli. nni cartilage* 
Ifence, the epidermis, for example, when woni out bv use, is not removed by 
the blood, like other tissues, but i* abed. 

" A part of the blood, however, in going from tbe capillaries to the heart, 
is turned aside ami made to pass through the liver and kidners for purifica- 
tion. This is called the jmrUii ciicidmion, and fsi-ts in nil Vertehniie*, ex- 
cept that in Birds and Mnmmnh it is confined to the ltv#-r. 

■ l Two in the higher Mammals, three in the lower Mammals. Birds, and 
Reptiles. They are called v<mr snnr 

"Tricuspid in UammnK tiiangular in Birds. 

« The pulse of a fieri is HO ; of a Cat, 1 10 to 120; of a Dog, to 100. 
and of art Ox, 2ft to 42. 

'* The bivalve Urachiopods breathe by delicate arms about the mouth, mid 
by the *' mantle." 

° The nir-Mnddcr, found m mo*t Fishes, is another ludimtnt of a hint', 
although it is used, not for respiration, but for altering the specific gravity 
of the Fish. In the Oar-pike of our Northern lake*, it very closely resean- 
ble* a lung, having a cellular structure, a tracheal tune, and a glottis. It is 
here functional. The gills represent lungs only in function ; they i re totally 
distinct parts of the organism, 

M In the human lungs the* number IMXi,000,otK\ each about ,J a of an 
inch in diameter, with an aggregate area of 132 square feet. The thickne 
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of the membrane between the blood and the air is °f 011 > ncn - The 
lungs of Carnivores are mow highly developed than those of Herbivores. In 
the Manatee, tbey are not confined to the thorax, but extend down nearly to 
the tail. 

* T Crocodiles are tlie only Reptiles whose nostrils open in the throut behind 
the palate, instead of directly into the mouth-cavity. This enables the Croc- 
odile to drown its victim without drowning itself ; for, by keeping its snout 
above water, it can breathe while its month is wide open. 

** A rudimentary diaphragm is seen in the Crocodile ami Ostrich. 

The poison-glands of venomous Serpent* nnd the eilk-ve c sels of Cater- 
pillars are considered to be modified salivary glands. liirds, Snakes, and 
Cartilaginous Fishes have no urinary bladder. 

1 * Since the weight of a full-grown animal remains nearly uniform, it must 
lose us moeh as it receives; thut is, the excretions, including ihe aoUd resid- 
uum ejected from the intestinal canal, equal the food and drink. 

11 Other names for derm are, &tti», raWmm, tnderot^ and true *kin ; and 
for epidermis, etttictc, erdcron, and *carf<*kin. The derm is often so inti- 
mately blended with the muscles that its existence as a distinct layer is hot 
easily made out. Even in Infusoria, we find the covering double, an outside 
nduttla lined by a soft cortiml layer ; and in Jelly-fishes, naturalists distin- 
guish an ectoderm, mdixirrm, and me*fHlerm< 

n Papillae ave scarcely visible in the skin of Reptiles and Birds. 

JJ The animal bund* of this structure is chitin, a peculiar horn like substance 
found in the hard parts of all the articulated ani mills, 

M The shell is always an epideuual structure, even w hen apparently internal. 
The homy "pen" of the squid, the "hone" of the Cuttle-fish, and the cnl- 
caveou* spot on the back of the Slu^ are only concealed under a fnld of the 
mantle. So the shell of the common Cnio t or fresh-water clam, is covered 
with a brownish or greenish membrane, w hich is the outer layer of the cpidcr* 
mis, Where the mantle covers the hps of a shell, as in most of the large eca- 
snails, or where its folds cover the whole exterior, at? in the polished Cowry, 
the epidermis is wanting, or covered up by an additional layer. 

71 The pearls of commerce, found in the mantle of some Hollusks, are simU 
bit in structure to the shell; but what is the innermost layer iu the shell is 
placed on the outside in the peart, and is much finer and more compact. The 
pearl is formed around some nucleus, as an organic particle, or grain of sand. 

" When the centrum is concave on both sides, as in Fishes, it is said to be 
amptti#tlou* ; when concave in front and convex behind, as iu Crocodiles, 
k i« called procttlmtM : when concave behind and convex in front, as in the 
neek-vcrlobne of the Ox, it is t>pi*thoc<tfoiu. In the last two eases, the Ver- 
tebra* unite by ball-and-socket joints. 

H Whether the skull represents any definite number of vertebrae is still 
uuder discussion. We cannot speak of u cranial vertebra'*' in the same 
sense as " cervical vertebra?." The most that can be said is that in a general 
way the skull is homologous to part of the vertebral column. 

* A few have but one pitir, the Whale nnd Siren wanting the hind pair; 
while some have none at all, as the Snakes and lowest fishes. In land ani- 
mal*, the posterior limbs are generally most developed: in aquatic animals, 
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the anterior. Dr. Wymnn contends that the limbs are tegumentary organs, 
ami attached to the vertcbrai column in the name sense that the teeth are 
attached to the jaws. Other theories are that they originate from pUUrches 
GcgciilMur)or ttuit they ure remains of a once continuous lateral fin (Thaeher) 

T * The first trace of (nusculur rit^uc found in the slem of VorttecJla— ail 
Infosorian. In Hydra we find ncuro-muscular cells, and the Jelly-fishes have 
muscular tissue. 

M The muscles of sonic Invertebrates, nn Spidery are yellow. 
The muscles of the bean and gullet ait? striped, In the lower animal? 
1he«e distinctions of voluntary nnd involuntary, striated and smooth, solid and 
hollow, mti«cles can seldom l>e made, 

■ The skeleton of the Carrion -crow, for example, weighs, when dry, only 
twenty -three £ rain a." 

■* The Dt agon-fly enn outstrip the Swallow ; nay, it can d«» in the atr nu>re 
than any bird— it can fly buck ward nod sidelong, to right or loft, as well at 
forward, and alter its course on the instant without turning. It makes twen. 
tv ei^ht beats |*er second with its winga, while the Hee make 1 * one hundred 
and ninety, and the Hou-e fly three hundred and thirty. The snlftctt Race- 
horse can double the rata of tlie Salmon. So tli.it Insect, Ifird, Quadruped, 
and Fiidi would be the order according to vel>»< ity <>f movement. 

** The theory that flic* adhere by atmospheric pressure if now nhiindoiied. 

■ More precisely, the term brain, or brains, applies only to the cerebrum, 
while the total contents of the cranium are called m m p k akm. 

The exuet functions of the cerebrum are not yet clearly understood. If 
we remove it front KMtes.nr even Birds, their voluntary movements me tittle 
h fleeted, while the Amphia****, the lowest of Fishc*, has no brain at all, hut 
it-* life in regulated by the ppiual cord. Such mutilated animals, however 
make no intelligent efforts. The substance of the cerebrum, as alto tlie cere- 
bellum, is insensible, and may be cut awnv without pain to the nuimal ; and 
when both are thus removed, the animal still retains sensation, but m>l con- 
sciousness. 

*' It \4 very difficult to define sensation, or sensibility The power is pos. 
sesscd by animals which have neither nervous system nor consciousness. 
These low manifestations of sensibility are called irritability — tlie power by 
which an animal is capable of definitely responding to a stimulus from with- 
out. The response is not called out by the direct action of the stimulus, but 
i» determined mainly by the internal structure and condition of ih«< animal, 

Torts destitute of blood- vessels, as hair, teeth, noils, cartilage, etc, are 
mi -vr^itive. The impressibility of the nerves proportioned to the activity 
of circulation. According to the recent investigations of flr, Bo wit itch, the 
cbnnncU of motor ami sensitive impressions lie in tin.- lateral, and HOC ill the 
anterior and posterior columns of the spinal cord. 

•* " Tentacles '* nnd " horns" are more or less retractile,, while anNuiim* ;ire 
not, but all are hollow, Antenna* alone are jointed. 

** In Man, the toft palate and tonsils also have the power of tasting. 

11 So orpin of hcarinc has U-en discovered with certainty in the Radiates 
ate! Spiders. Tin- "ear" ftt many lower animals t* probably an or pan for 
perceiving the animal's position rather than Svund — aa " equilibrium organ.*' 
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H It is wanting if* the aquatic Mammal?, Crocodiles have the first repre- 
sentative of an outside ear in the form of two folds of akin. 

v> This, like the definition of smell and hearing, is loose language. There 
is no such thing as sound til) the vibrations strike the tympanum, nor even 
then, for it is the work of the brain, not of the auditory nerve. Sound is 
the sensation produced by the wnve-ruoveroent of the air. If thus defined 
in terms of sensation, light is nothing; without eyes the world would be 
wrapped in darkness. Some Protozoa have a pigment spot aR un eye. 

** In Invertebrates and aquatic Vertebrates, the crystalline lens is globu- 
lar ; or, in other words, it is round hi short-sighted animals, and fkttish in 
the long-sighted. The lens of the Invertebrate is not exactly the same as 
the lens of the Vertebrate eye, though it performs the same function ; it is 
really a part of the cornea, 

" The Ant has fifty in each eye, the House fly four thousand, the Dragon- 
fly twenty- eight thousand. 

** The pigment, therefore, while Apparently in front of the rrtina > is realty 
behind it, us in Vertebrates. The layer beneath the cornea, serving as an 
u irifl," is wanting in nocturnal Insects, since they need every ray of light. 
The optic nerve alone is insensible to the strongest light. 

p * It should be noticed that this corresponds with another peculiar fact 
already mentioned, that eiiher hemisphere of the brain controls the muscles 
on the opposite side of the body. In Invertebrates, the motor apparatus is 
governed on its own side. 

•* Sharks have eyelids, while Snakes have none. The third eyelid (called 
nictitating membrane) is rudimentary in mum Mammals. 

An infant would doubtless learu to walk if brought up by a wild beast, 
since it was made to walk. Just as an Infusorium hum -, its cilia, not because 
it has any object, but because it c«w move them. New-born puppies, deprived 
of brains, have suckled ; mid decapitated Centipedes run rapidly. Such phys- 
ical instincts exist without mind, and may be termed "blind impulses/* 

We say "apparently/' because it may be a fixed habit, first learned by 
experience, transmitted from generation to generation. A duckling may go 
to the water, and a hound may follow game in some sense, as Sir John Her- 
schel takes to astronomy, inheriting a taste from his father Breeders take 
advantage of this power of inheritance. 

We may divide the apparently voluntary actions of animals into three 
classes. First, <>r(jamt\ in which consciousness plays no part, and which are 
due wholly to the animal machine. Second, instinctive in which cuu*ch.hin. 
ne-- imiv l>e present, but which are imt controlled by intelligence. Third, 
aRS'nititirr, in which the animals net under conscious combination of distinct, 
single ideas, or past impressions. To these we may add rational acts, in 
which the mental process takes place under the laws of thought. 

,M 11 Thus, while the human organism may be likened to a keyed instru- 
ment, from which any music it is capable of producing can be called forth at 
the will of the performer, we may compare a Bee, or any other Insect, to a 
barrel-organ, which plays with the greatest exactness a certain number of 
tunes that are set upon it, but can do nothing else." — CaarcNTKHS Mental 
I'htpiJoay, p. til, Tliis constancy may be largely due to the uniformity of 
conditions umlcr which Insects live. 
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,M We may soy, as a rule, thnt the proportion of instinct and intelligence 
in an animal corresponds to the relative development of the spinal cord and 
cerebrum. As a rule, also, the addition of the power to reason comes in 
with the addition of a cerebrum, and is proportioned to its development 
Between the lowest Vertebrate and Man, therefore, we observe successive 
types of intelligence. Intelligence, however, is not according to the size of 
the brain (else Whales and Elephants would be wisest), but rather to the 
amount of gray matter in it A honey-comb and nn Oriole's nest are con- 
structed with more care and art than the hut of the savage. It is true, this 
is no test of the capability of the animal in any other direction; but when 
they are fashioned to suit circumstances, there is proof of intelligence in one 
direction. 

104 An exception to the general rule that the smaller animals hare more 
acute voices. 

101 It is wanting in a few, as the Storks. 

,M The Nightingale and Crow have vocal organs similarly constructed, yet 
one sings and the other croaks. 

101 These cells are detached portions of the parental organisms. Gener- 
ally, these two kinds of cells are produced by separate sexes; but in some 
cases, as the Snail, they originate in the same individual. Such an animal, 
in which the two sexes are combined, is called an hermaphrodite. 

108 The eggs of Mammals are of nearly uniform size; those of Birds, 
Insects, and most other animals are proportioned to the size and habits of 
the adult. Thus, the egg of the JSpyornis, the great extinct bird of Mada- 
gascar, has the capacity of fifty thousand Humming- birds 1 eggs. 

,0 * As a general rule, when both sexes are of gay and conspicuous colors, 
the nest is such as to conceal the sitting Bird ; while, whenever there is a 
striking contrast of colors, the male being gay and the female dull, the nest 
is open. Such as form uo nest are many of the Waders, Swimmers, Scratch- 
' ers, and Goatsuckers. 

1,0 This lies at first transversely to the long axis of the egg. As the chick 
develops, it turns upon its side. 

111 The blood appears before the true blood-vessels, in intercellular spaces. 
It is at first colorless, or yellowish. 

m Exactly as the blood in the capillaries of the lungs is aerated by the 
external air. 

113 Thus, the hollow wing-bone was at first solid, then a marrow-bone, and 
finally athin-walled pneumatic bone. The solid bones of Penguins arc ex- 
amples of arrested development 

1,4 The thigh-bone ossifies from five centres. The bone eventually unites 
to one piece. 

II • Muscle is mainly fibrine and myosin, while nerve is neurin. 

1,4 For this reason. Mammals are called riviparoiut ; but, strictly speaking, 
they arc as oviparous as Birds. The process of reproduction is the same, 
whether the egg is hatched within the parent or without The eggs of 
Birds contain whatever is wanted for the development of the embryo, except 
heat, which must come from without Mammals, having no food-yolk, obtain 
their nutrition from the blood of the parent, and uft«r birth from milk. 

III The lame of Butterflies and Moths are called caterpillar* ; those of 
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Beetle*, gmt* ; llmue of Flies, maggot* ; those of Mosquitoes, uAfjpler*. The 
terms larva , pupa , and o«ayo itrc relative only; fur, while C lie grub and cat- 
erpillar are quite different fiom the pupa, the bee-state is reached by a very 
grndual change of fortii, bo that it U difficult to say where the pupa ends 
and the imago begins. In fact, a large number of Insects reach maturity 
through an indefinite number of slight changes. The Humble-bee moults at 
k-a-t ten times before arriving at the winged stale. 

us Every tissue of the larva disappear* before the development of the new 
tissues of the imago is commenced. The organs do not change from one 
into tin* oihe.r, but the new set is developed out of formless matter. The 
pupa of the Moth is protected by ft silken cocoon, the spinning of which was 
the last act of the larva; that of the Butterfly is simply encloBed hi the dried 
skin of the larva, which is called cAnr/fti/u because of its golden spots. The 
pupa of the Honey*-hce is called nymph ; it is kept in a wax-cell lined with 
silk, spun by the rim sing bee, not by the larva. The time required n> pass 
from the egg to the imago varies greatly : the tiee consumes lets than twenty 
days, while the Cicada requires seventeen years, 

u * Compare the amount of food required in proportion to the hulk of the 
body, and also with the amount of work done, in youth, manhood, and old age. 

m Excepting, perhaps, that the new tail of i Li/ ud is cartilaginous. 

1,1 The patella, or knee-pan, has no representative in the fore limb, aud, 
Strictly, it belongs to the muscular system, rather than to the skeleton. Some 
anatomists contend that the great loe is homologous with the little finger, hi 
stcud of the thumb. 

m "The structure of the highest plants is more complex than is that of 
trie lowest animals ; hut, for all that, powers are possessed hy Jelly fi>lu:.-> of 
which oaks and cedars are devoid. 11 — IIivaut. 

,sa It is, however, true that the number of eggs laid is proportioned to the 
risk in development. 

IM According to Mr, Darwin, the characters which naturalists consider an ' 
showing true affinity between two or more species are those which have been 
inherited from it common parent; and, in far, all true classihYut ion i* gene- 
alogieal ; i. c, it is not a mere grouping of like with like, but it includes like 
descent, the cause of similarity. In the existing state of science, a perfect 
classification is impossible, for it involves a perfect knowledge of nil animal 
structure and life's history. As it is, it ifl only a provisional attempt to ex* 
press the real order of nature, an I it comes as near to it as our lawn do in 
v\ pi. lining phenomena. It simply -totes what we jinw know about, rompar. 
siiive anatomy ami physiology. As science grows, its language will become 
more precise and its classification more natural. 

I5i The term type is aUo used to signify that form which present:? nil the 
elonaeters of the group most completely. Each genus has its typical species, 
melt onler its typical genus, ere. The word ia also applied to the specimen 
on which a new species id founded, A j#r*i*tcnt type is one which has con- 
tinued witli very little change through a great range of time. The family of 
Oysters has existed through many geological ages. 

m The Cteleuterata and Eehinodermata together make up the Jtoiffiiia 
the old subkingdom of Cuvier. Kchinodertna is piobsbly more correct than 
JSkAi/todirmata, but we retain the old orthography. 
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rr Strictly •peaking no individual i 
of Labor in a hire, that a tingle Bee, nai»i*l fi 
die, for iu life ia bound up »ilh the »h**ie. Am 
of iu kingdom, frubtingdoui, cU**, oidvr, family, j 
it* ■ bole line of desceUL 

,v> Tbew definition* of tUr r»ho«» firtoup* art- mait 
TVr are not practical)* Terr «jrfol, a« ibrv are &c«t tued by »«ranv|j natn- 
raiwt*. The kind and deigrre of difference eixliiJ'mg a gru*ip to * particular 
Rank fario greaLlt villi the naturalist, and the part of the Au'ml Kingdom 
■ oere the pmup i« found. Some fan.iUr* of Jt;s-<vL* mrr nested l,nr x<p* 
I. - ihan tho-* which aniJ* genera of MammaU. 

n The m\llet>ote coral, mi abundant in the West Indian Sea, U the «oe* 
of Ihdroid*. The surface is neatly smooth, with minute puncture* ti*geu- 
baur. Ilaeckei, and other* bold thai the Aealcph* hare do bod < -car it t at nit, 
die internal r^atem of canals being b<nuolojr«*ui> wjOi the in tc- final catity uf 
other animal* 

m Tim dipe*tive raritr b rwtlly homolopm* to the proho^n *»f ih»- Jrili- 
fiah, turned in. It t* Jifte«J *ith ectoderm. The "body cant* " t* not read* 
fuch, but hon«do£ou3 to the dige»l»re eac of tl* U'drm. 

,M Among the eiccrptimia are Tvbiponx, which bare eight tentacle* and no 

eepU, ami tl.e extinct CyathujJtyUa, »U*e *«-ptj are right or more, 

111 The longer wpta (cullrd primary > are ibr older, l)w abort er, «eeoodarr 
one?, are dcrrloped afterwards. An a rule, ^lervdermic cor* la art* ealcnre- 
oim, and a *e*-tioti h Mar-like; the ac]croha>ic -vc htiroy and .olid. The 
latter ore higher in T*nk. 

■» Some Surrjahea (&b»Vr) haee t*elt« rays*. In ail fchinodenam, prob- 
ably, aea-aater ia freoljF admitted into the body-cavity around the vlseon 

■** The shell ia not strictly eiU-rnab like tl»c cnn?t of a L-b'ter, but is 
coated with the soft imbalance of the animal. 

,1A Sil hupidrt-d piec*-* fmvr Ik*u cmmied in the "belt alone, mid thrive Unn- 

dred ftjiint-T*. The feet n timber about eighteen hundred. Tbmj emu W pro- 
traded beyond the longest spines. 

**• The classification of thi* edition roair Iw wmpiwl « ith thut r»f the for- 
mer by the fcillciaini; table, in which the order of tl>e gnuipa i< aiterol to 
«h«iw the relation more emaUf : 
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NOTES. 



The two subkingdoms of ihe earlier edition are thus divided into four. The 
Classes reumin the same, except the AnnelidA. 

131 The most important genera are TtTri>ratula, /Mvnc7ttW/« T Dinciiut, Lin- 
gula, Otthvtf Spit-ifer, and Vroductm, The first four have representatives in 
existing s«iis. Most nn turn lists now admit their affinity to the worms, although 
some Mill keep them in the subkingdom Mollusen. 

m There are some exceptions: the ftytcr is unequivatved, mid the Ftrtrn 
equilateral, 

ysM The chief impression* left on the shell are those made by the muscles— 
the dark spots culled ** eyes'" by oyster-men - the pallial line made by the 
margin of the mantle; and the bend in the palliul line, called paitial *inu\ 
which exists in those shells having retractile siphons, as the Clam. 

1<u The Chun is the highest of Lamellibranchs, and the Oyster one of tbe 
IfliWMi. The Mya areruvia, or " Soft Clam," has its (shell always open a 
little; while Vtitu* mtrcetttit*iti> or M Hm d Clam," keeps its shell closed. 

w The Slug has no shell to speak or, and the Chiton is covered with eight 
pieces. It tuny be remembered, as a rule, that nil univalve shells in and 
around tin I nitcd St..te- arc ( i ; l- i hi -.[imls, and that all bivalves in our rivers 
and lakes, and along our sea-coasts (?ave a few Brachiopods), are Lame 111* 
bra nebs. 

141 Hold the shrll with tlie ape\ up uml the rnuntli hnvards the observer. 
If the mouth is on his right, the shell is right handed or dcxtral, if on his 
left, ttinhtrtiL In other words, a right-handed shell is like a right-handed 

screw, 

U1 Instead of a strong breathing-tube with a valve, answering for a force- 
pump and propeller, us in the Cuttle-fish, it has only an open gutter made by 
a fold in the mantle, like the siphons of the Gasteropoda. The back chain- 
beis are filled with nitrogen gas. 

The common Poulpe has two thousand suckers, each a wonderful little air- 
pump, under the control of the animal's will. 

'** The order of the classes is one of relation rather than of rank. They 
cannot be arranged serially. The Myriapods have a worm-like multiplication 
of parts, degrnding them, and their nervous system is simpler than that of 
Caterpillar* ; yet their heads show a close relationship to Insects. Tim Arach- 
nids include some lower forms than Myriapods; on the other hand, for their 
wiin. li i fid instincts, Uweu places them above the Insects. They arc closely 
nllipJ to Crustacean-, and stand more nearly between Crustaceans and Insects 
than between Myriapods and Insects. 

141 Certain Crabs live on dry land, but they innnnge to keep iheir gills wet. 

u * Tbe student should rememl>er that this threefold division is not equiva- 
lent to the like division of a Vertebrate body. 

U1 Each ling (called mmitt) i- divisible into two arcs, a dorsal and ventral, 
and each arc consist* of four pieces. 

Wl * The eye-stalk* were formerly considered to be appendages, but are no 
longer so regarded. 

UH The four pairs of legs in Arachnids answer to the third pair of maxilla 
ami tin? three pairs of iiuixilltpcdes in the I.nbst.-r. Tin' gve^t e!,nvs of Scor- 
pions are the first maxilla? of the Lobster, as are the pedipalpi of Spiders. 



XUTES. 

ftrubabli afto~*theT 
to tUe mandible* of tl» 
tbttwd of the Silk, 
rrr*. which 

it= net of spiral* aod ra.hatin* threads, %Y,\ fcni** one in forty 
and jurt a* regnlaHy if confined in a perfect]. v ilari place, 
m Tht-e part? do not correspond to the parts *o named in bonu 
6ce»Wp 162. 

•«* The pupa-case i* often ornamented with golden spot* in 






In aquatic animal* the p»*terior limbs ar* the ones aborted or reduced, 
if any: in land autmala like foitsliinb* arc usualU 

•"•The smallest corpuscles are found in Ruminant* ; IUe largest in Am. 
phimane with permanent gills. The «r erase in Rtrd* i- double that in 
M*n, and about equal to that in the Elephant Tt«<»e "f Monkeys are a 
tnftV smaller than the kmiti In the cmbr%o tb-t an.- Urge* than In the 
adult. Camels only among Mammal* hare oral disks, 

«** The facial angle become* of less ami less importance a* we pi awn* 
from man, and for two MMMft Where the brains do not nil the brain-case 
tin* angle b obriousl* of Utile value, and if llie jaw* arc largely developed the 
uiigir is reduced, although intelligence may not be altered. 

l * 7 (Jblwng h»man skull*, »ho«c diameter from the frontal in the occipital 
greail* «nwU the tr*u«sverse diameter, are called Jotitk(**f>hiitfe , and *uch 
..•►« ii-ual * ;, f ',. ; /i^f.',. Jfj -v ,'. r. ( lia^e projecting ja**, ;i- the negro's. Round 
ekalta, wboec extreme length does not exceed the extreme breadth by a 
IE- cater proportion than 100 tn fio, are hrwhyn^Jkadc . and such are gener- 
al v oHJrynnlhvttA, or straight.)* wed, 

U i* probable that Ibiianinjlomu* nuA Cq&thttiittm, which hate for 
merit l>een classpd with Vermes, must henceforth lie placed among the low- 
eft Vertebrate*, a* certain structural features relating to their nervous sys- 
tem, notocbord, and gill-slits* aoem to warrant such cL*a»ifioatio«V Some 
authorities place idem jn the illusion JJnm<f*t*rxUt* t Immediately \n?twv the 

li »The classc* are Taftattlv grouped Into the //crmo7oervw, or (old- 
blooded, and the //irmo/o/Arrmw, or Warm.hloo.htl ; into the /nunrAoim 
and Abranrhinta ; into the Atf.mtouisn mid AnaUantoidrn, 

> M It would lie safe to nay that any living Vertebrate with aide Tin* «np 
i nrtfJ b\ tin t ay* is a Fish; but the extinct Reptile /■AiA.ym.r «rw* aU. had 
them. 

140 "The capacity for growing as long as life lasts, which aoiuo Fiahea are 
»aid to p o t i f t may be MfMaMd t$ the facta that their b«jd»ea are, flratly.of 
Wirj Mtrfv the tame specioc grattty as the water in which Uier lire, and, 
aacondly, or a temperature which is but a very little higher then thai which 
they are there etpoaed to. Thus the force which hi other animals la ex- 
ponded tn the way of opposition to that of gravity and in the wat of pee* 
ducing heat is available for sustaining continuous |jniw|l>" HoVlMWNs 

»*' AmpliiMana with a moist slim arv also remat-lialile for thHr cutanwma 
rcsimatiou. They will Urn many days after the lungs are removed. Their 
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NOTES. 



vertebrae vary in form : in the lowest they are biconcave, like those of Fishes ; 
in Salamanders they are opislhoeajlous : in r lie Frogs and Toads they are 
usually proeoelous. 

'"Salamanders are often taken for Lizards, but differ in having gills in 
early life and a nuked skin, The Proteus and Siren resemble a tadpole ar- 
retted in ita development. 

,M The Surinam Toad has no tongue. 

1M The posterior pair of limbs is sometimes represented by n p»ir of small 
bone." ; and the Boas and Pythons show traces of external hiudlimbs. 

141 There are some notable exceptions. The Slow-worm is legios, and 
the OhilBOta— baa a soft skin, with minute scales. 

'« According to Uwcn ; bm Huxley insists ihut the plastron belongs to the 
eioslteleton, 

" 7 Knees always bend forward, and heels always bend backward. 

u " We cannot claim thai this wiry skeleton is necessary for flight. The 
bones of the fiat are free from air, yet it is able to keep longer on the wing 
than the Sparrow. The common Fowl has a hollow humerus; while some 
Birds of hmg llijrhi. as tln. j Snipe and rurlew, have airless bones. 

"•The fossil Archtroptt r yz, a lizard- like Bird, is placed in a separate 
division, Suttruttr. Birds hav« also been divided according to their degree 
of development nt birth into (1) Ilrathottvuttun, as Fowls, Ostriches 1 , Plovers, 
Snipes, Rails, Divers, and Duck--, whose chick is hatched completely clothed, 
has perfect senses, runs about, and feeds itself. When full grown, U uses its 
first, opportunity to settle on land or water, not on trees; the male is po- 
lygamous and pugnacious; the female makes little or no nest; and neither 
sex sings. This group is of the best use to man, and approaches more ueai ly 
|Q Mammals, the habitual use of the leys and preference fur laud or water 
degrading it ns u Bird and raising it in the of nnimuls; (V) fti/wnteiritotu, 
as liulls, Pelicans, Birds of Prey, Ueroiis, Sparrows, Woodpeckers, and 
Pigeons, whose chick comes helpless, blind, mid naked; it can neither walk 
nor feed itself, but gapes for food; the adult ts monogamous, and builds 
elaborate nests in trees and perches; many sing; all are habitual flyer*. 
These are birds par txetUmtt, girted with higher intelligence than the others, 
and are m>ver domesticated for food. 

m Hopping is charade He tie of and confined to the Perehers ; but many of 
them, as the Meadow-lark, Blackbird, and Crow, walk. 

111 This order is: urlitirial. But it is better In retain it until ortdihologi^ls 
agree upon some natural arrangement. The classification of birds is taken 
from Goues's " Key to North American Birds," as befog the work on orni- 
thology in must general use, 

m The whales are hairy during fattal life only. 

m The Manatee has 6; Hoffmann's Sloth ti; and two species of three-toed 
Sloth have respectively f> and 9. 

1U As in the Whale, Porpoise, Peal, and Mole, Teeth are wanting in the 
Whalebone Whales. Ant-eaters, Mania, and Echidna, 

"* The Monotremes resemble Marsupials in having marsupial bones, but 
have no pouch. They differ from nil other Mammals in having no distinct 
nipples, 



NOTES. 




The e&lioet bor*e (ffyyfrianj h 

The foot of the Uors* b of wondriful structure. The bone* ■ 
and placed with a. eiew to <peed, bpbttn**, and attvnctfa. and 
U«w*i together by ligmiuent* of uarrvlW* tenacity. Tliere are elatfafc fftfli 
a I c-j:tiLi^t-5 Uj ( tvt'i.T jar?u i;; ami *IE tbe parts air cowed bv 4 imne, 
tii. mbrane *hicti b> r&qniaiuif NM^K end endows the fot4 wuh the miiw 
of touch, lithout which the animal eoubl not be mre^fcwtcO The boot 
U*r4f is a »«Hd of nuiidtr*, being made of pe-allei fibre*, each * tube reel*, 
posed of thou-and* uf minute evil*, tt-c tuluiUcr form pern- *t-ei«slh. There 
M? three p-ru, ■ «all/ T "froie," and " frog M — tbe triangular, cUnie |dwe 
i» the middle, aUkh aeu a* a cushion u» prerwat OttMcwalwi Ural ai*o 



T 10 Tor Carnal and Llama are clccptional. h<mn£ upj-ei iv.ei*oc* and 

canines, are not biiietly ciov< o.footrd, having \v+A* nahcr than hoof** and 
•re born Ira*. 

! ' 1 Tlit.- Hyena alone of the Carnivore 1m* onh ftmr itM\n on all the limb*, 
and the Dog baa font bind toes . The Lion ia lit* kine, of bea»U in majcaty, 
but not m rtreiigin. Five men cun easily iioEd down a Ltoii, while it rco/dics 
nine to control u Tiger 

Tin- tM--t,iliii.- of tin? LMMKl an< open behind. The FWinjt Lemur 
(iyalti>fH(h*en*\ ia considered un Insect ivoty, 

'* J The old tcim ^Wrtmmnti is wjecud, tNvan»c it modeudfl, for Apr*, an 
Bell as Men, hare two feet and two bunds. There ia aa nnn'h inmtoinUal 
difference between the feci and hand* of an Ape it-. l»et«e*-u tin "1*1 inul 
btftif of Man, Owen, however* with Cuvicr, consider! the Ape* truly "four* 

IN h fails to cover in tbe Ho* hup lion key and Slamaiig tiddion; but in 
the So, nine! il< if 1 key it more tit fin eovem. overlapping mow tlwm in II an. 
Aa to the convolutions, there ts every jfradr from the almost Miiooih brum 
of the Murmoset lu lUut of the Chimpanzee or (bun^ wlmh faiU but lililr. 
U'lo* \Un*. 

m Tbe Ulled Ape* of the Obi World have longer le^a than arma, and 
generally here *» ebeek-pouebea," which *crve ee nocltci* for ibe iein|*onirjr 
etowege of food. 

*** tu tlie liuman infant, tbe aole natutally turua inward; and the arnii of 
tb« embryo me toitger than the tegs. 

,M The Aye-aye, tbe lowest of the Lemura, la remarkable for the bu^e 
I ir.|Mirtiun of the cranium to tbe faoe* 

|B * Tliia feature wa« altered by U*e eatinet Jao/WofAaiitirn, and now to earn* 
eitent by one of lite Lemure {Tar»i*u). 

,M We have treated Van cooiogioally only, llta place In Xature la a aid- r 
qtiestion limn hi^ po^ijimi m /.«ndot*) ; but it invoke* m^tnph^ niinl ami 
paycbological CDMMilMlOMi whieh do not belong here. 
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NOTKS. 



,w See Lewes's charming "Studied of Animal Life," Doubtless an ex- 
amination of all the strata of the earth's crust would disclose forms im- 
mensely outnumbering all ttiose at present known. And even had we every 
fossil, we would have hut a fi act ion of I he whole, for many deposits lmve 
been so altered by bent that all traced have been wiped out. Animal life is 
much more diversified now than it was h tlie old geologic ages; for several 
new types have etime into existence, and few have dropped out. 

■> Among the types characteristic of America are the Gar-pike, Snapping- 
tnrtle, Hummers, Sloths, and Musk-rat, Many of our most common animal* 
ore importations from the Old World, and therefore are not reckoned with 
the American fauna; such as the Horee, Ox, Dog ami Sheep, Rats and 
Mice, Honey .bee, Iluusc-fly, Weevil, Currant- worm, Meal- worm, Cheese-mag- 
got, Cockroach, Croton-bug, Carpet-moth, and Fur-moth. Distribution is 
complicated by the voluntary migration of some animals, as well as by Man's 
intervention. Besides Birds, the Bison and Seals, some Ruts, certain fishes, 
as Salmon aud Herring, and Locusts and Dragon-flies among Insects, are 
migratory, 

Wi When the cable between France and Algiers was taken up from a depth 
of eighteen hundred fathoms, there came with it an Oyster, Cockle-shells, 
Annelid tubes, Polvzoa, and Sea-fans. Oojw brought up from the Atlantic 
plateau (two thousand fathoms) consisted of ninety seven ]>er cent, of Fora- 
miuifers. 
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rekha (unfinished and expensive, bat 
Indispensable to the working 100I0- 
gud). 



Bivhfitchti Ccntralblitlt. 
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The following directions for experiments and dissection* arc 
given for the purpose of enabling the teacher and pupil to make 
direct observation of the structure ami functions of certain am 
mats which may be considered t<- represent in a general way the 
L'roups to which they belong The tendency of inoileru teach- 
ing of Zoology is to have the student learn ns much as possible 
bv personal invest i Ration. In a general course of Zoology, for 
whii-h this b*M-»k is designed, it is not practicable to introduce 
*ef? much study of the specimens ihcm^ch e^ However, 
enough such observational work should be performed to give 
the pupil knowledge of the general structure of the morv im- 
portant groups of animals, as well as of the function* of their 
bodily organs. 

The experiment* and dissections are purposely chosen with a 
view to their simplicity, and to the ease with which they tuny 
be performed. Constant reference is made to figures w hu h will 
bntli tjjuidi.' and illustrate the dissections. More extended html* 
wh nun be carried out uilh the aid of the various works men- 
tioned on pages 30 7, 398. 



CHAPTER II. 

The difficulty of distinguishing by ocular observation alone 
the lower animals from the lower plants may be illustrated by 
making a microscopic examination of drops of sediment fifON 
the bottom of a stagnant ditch. The water will probably lie 
teeming with unicellular organisms, both animal and vegetable, 
which cannot be differentiated by character* of form, *ii« t color, 
motion, etc* alone. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

It is especially important that tlie student become as familiar 
as possible with protoplasm by a personal study of its structure 
and physiology- For this purpose the most favorable objects 
are the Protozoa, which are readily obtained and easily prepared 
for examination. Directions are given on pagr 410. Compare 
with these the protoplasm seen in the cells of the water-plants, 
as Nitella, Chara (end-cells of leaves, and in the colorless rhi- 
zoids), and Anacharis; in the stamen hairs of Tradescantia ; in 
Hpirogyra; in the cells of the bulb scales of the Onion, etc. 



CHAPTER V. 

In studying protoplasm, many kinds of cell will probably be 
seen. Those mentioned are especially large, and in them the 
protoplasm is likely to be in quite active motion. To illustrate 
cell structure use not only the lowest organisms, but also isolated 
cells from higher animals and plants — for example, blood cells 
from the frog and from the human body. Frog's blood may he 
obtained by killing the animal in a box in which has been 
placed a small wad of cotton saturated with chloroform; as 
soon as the frog is dead cut into its skin to make the blood 
tiow, then on a glass slide mix a drop of the blood with a drop 
of a .75 per cent, solution of salt in water, put on a cover-glass 
and examine under a one-fourth to one-sixth inch objective 
(Figs. 63, 64), Human blood may he obtained by priding the 
tinger and mounting the drop in the same manner (Fig. f.-j). 
8tudy also the cells seen in a drop of saliva. Some of these, 
the salivary corpuscles, are small and usually spherical in shape; 
others, the epithelium cells, come mainly from the lining mem- 
brane of the mouth, are polygonal in outline, have a large nu- 
cleus, and are frequently found in groups consisting of several 
cells. Ciliated cells are easily obtained by placing in a drop of 
water on a slide a small portion of the gill of a live oyster or 
clam, and picking it to pieces with dissecting needles (ordinary 
rambric needles fixed by the eye-end into wooden pen-holders). 
Examine under a one-fourth or one-fifth inch objective. Some 
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of the pieces will probably W seen swimming about by means 
of their cilia (Fig. 2). With these animal cells compare such 
vegetable cells as pr«llen grains, spores of fungi, the cells com- 
posing the bodies of some of the fresh-water alg&% etc 

As the satisfactory preparation of the tissues requires skill 
obtained only by long training in manipulation and in the use 
of hardening fluids, stains, etc., in many cases it will be prefer- 
able to buy prepared specimens. These may be obtained at 
slight expense from dealers in microscopic supplies. Such 
sprcimens, as well as sei'iions of various organs, are very neces- 
sary, as it is only by a clear comprehension of the structure of 
the different tissues and of the organs which they compose that 
the student can understand the functions of the various parts. 



CHAPTER X. 

The principal chemical changes taking place during digestion 
in the higher animals may be illustrated with very simple appa- 
ratus, and at the cost of but little time. It is not necessary that 
the student possess any knowledge of chemistry. The object 
of digestion — viz., the changing of substances which are incapa- 
ble of absorption into substances which may be absorbed, may 
be made plain even to the youngest student* The chemicals 
mailed may be obtained of any druggist. 

The following experiments deal wit li the three principal di- 
gestive fluids — viz., saliva, gastric juice, and pancreatic juice; 
ami with the main kinds of foods — i. starchy, albuminous, 
and futtx substances. 

Salivary DiussTtov. 

(1) Tht mierox-npkal appro ranee of undiluted Match and it* 
rr\teU*m tritfi itxliue. 

Into a test-tube about one-fourth full of water pat a pinch q| 
corn-starch and shake the tube. Notice that the starch docs 
not dissolve. Examine a drop of the mixture under a micro- 
scope ami note the starch grains floating about in the water. 
Add a drop or two of dilute iodine solution to the mixture in 
the tube and note that it turns a deep blue. Examine a drop 

2<J 
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of this mixture under the microscope and note that each starch 
grain has turned blue. 

Prepare another test-tube with water and starch, and boil the 
mixture in the flame of an alcohol lamp or of a Hansen burner, 
keeping the tube agitated all the time in order to prevent the 
starch from sticking to the inside of the tube. Note that the 
starch swells up and forms a paste, but does not actually dissolve. 
Cool the paste by holding the test-tube in*eold water. When 
sufficiently cool add a drop or two of iodine and note that the 
starch turns blue. This change of color serves as a test for 
starch whether uncooked or cooked. Hence we see that undi- 
gested starch is in the form of granules which do not dissolve 
in water, but which turn blue when treated with iodine, 

( 2 ) The eh em tea I ten t for d if/estwi. a fa rch — i. e. , gra pe-snya r. 

Into a test-tube about one-fourth full of water put a pinch of 
grape-sugar, shake the tube and note that the grape-sngar dis- 
solves. Test the solution with iodine and note that the blue 
color does not appear. 

Prepare another solution and to it add about one-fifth its vol- 
ume of a strong solution of sodium hydrate, then to this mixt- 
ure add a drop or so of a one - per- cent, solution of cupric sul- 
phate. Shake the tube to mix the contents thoroughly. Note 
the light-blue color. Boil the contents of the tube and the 
color changes, varying from light yellow to orange or brick red. 
Hence it is seen that digested starch (grape-sugar) dissolves in 
water, does not turn blue with iodine, but turns yellow or reddish 
when boiled with a mixture of sodium hydrate and cupric sul- 
phate. 

(3) The digestion of starch hy saliva. 

Collect about a third of a test-tube full of saliva, the flow of 
which may be promoted by chewing a piece of rubber or a but- 
ton. Dip a piece of red litmus paper into the saliva and note 
tbat the paper becomes faintly blue, indicating that the saliva is 
slightly alkaline in its chemical react ion. In another test-tube 
make a mixture of about equal parts of saliva and water, and to 
this add a few drops of cool starch paste. Hold the tube con- 
taining this mixture in the hand for five or ten minutes in order 
to keep it at the temperature of the body. After a few minutes 
pour :t portion of the mixture in another tube and test with io- 
dine, which will probably give the blue color indicating the pres- 
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ence of starch. Pour a second portion into another tube, add 
sodium hydrate and copper sulphate, and boiJ. If the yellow 
color appears it indicates that some of tlie starch has already 
been digested by the saliva — i, fc, has been changed to grape- 
sugar, which remains dissolved in the Huid in the test-tube* If 
the yellow color docs not appear on the tirst trial, make another 
after an interval of a few minutes. 

(4) To xftotp that digested starch is cajtaUe of absorption, trhUi 
undigested starch m not. 

Prepare two dinlyzers. The parchment, or parchment paper, 
which in each dialyzer separates the contents of the inner from 
the contents of the outer jar may be considered to represent 
roughly the membrane lining the alimentary canal, through 
which membrane substances are absorbed into the system. 
Into the inner jar of one dialyzer put a solution of M|DM«r; 
into the inner jar of the other put some thin starch -paste. 
After an hour or two test the water in the outer jar of the first 
dialyzer for the presence of grape-sugar ; that in the outer jar 
of the other dialyzer for starch. It will be found that irrnpe- 
su^ur— /. i\, digested starch — diaiyzes, while midL'c*<cd ^taiv|, 
does not. In other words, undigested starch cannot be '.^\^- 
sorhed. The experiment may be varied by putting both grape- 
sii^tr and starch-paste into the same dialyzer. < *r, a mixture of 
starch -paste and saliva may be put into the one, while starch- 
paste alone is put into the other dialyzer. 

Gastric Digrstiok, 

(1) Some of the chemical reaction* *>f undigested alhtt'ttiuov* 
Hit bsfa n ecs \ prv tcid s ) . 

Into a bowl or beaker break the white of an egg, cut it to 
pieces with a pair of scissors, add fifteen or twenty times its 
bulk of water, mix thoroughly by stirring, hut do not beat it, 
then strain through tuusJin to remove the fine flakes of cougu. 
iated matter. 

(a) Fill a test-tube one-fourth full of the mixture and boil. 
The albumen coagulates. 

tb) Prepare another tube and add a few drop* of nitric acid- 
The albumen roatfuiatc*. Lioil. The copulated ma*s turns 
yellow. Cool the tube and add ammonia. The -color deepens 
to orange. 
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(r) Prepare another tube and add a few drops of Millou's re- 
agent. The albumen it* coagulated, and, on boiling, turns red- 
dish. If only a little proteid is present no coagulation will oc- 
cur, but the mixture will redden when boiled, 

((/) Make ihe contents of another tube strongly acid with 
acetic acid, then add a few drops of potassium ferrocyanide, and 
a white precipitate will form, 

(2) Some of the chemical reactions of digested proteid s (peptones). 

Make a peptone solution by dissolving some of Merck's pep- 
tone IB water. Repeat the experiments given for protcids. 
Kesults similar to those in (b) and (r) will he obtained, but the 
peptone does not coagulate on boiling, nor does it give the 
white precipitate with acetic acid and potassium ferrocyanide. 

(3) To show that peptones are diffusible through membranes, 
white protcids are not. 

Prepare the two dialyzers as for the experiments with starch 
and grape-sugar. Into the inner jar of one dialyzer put some 
of the w!iite-of-egg mixture, ami into the other some peptone 
Boltition. After a few hours test the water in the outer jar of 
each dialyzer. It will be found that the peptone passes through 
the membrane, while the proteid does not. 

(4) To show that the ga sine juice digests proteid* — i'. exchanges 
them to jte.pt ones. 

Prepare some artificial gastric juice as follows: Make some 
♦ 2 per cent, hydrochloric acid by mixing 5,5 cubic centimetres 
of hydrochloric acid (sp.gr. 1.16) with enough distilled water 
to make one litre. In 100 cc. of this acidulated water put 100 
milligrammes of a UUUO pepsin, or 1 T.u nig. of a 4U0U, «>r W0 of 
a 20<Ki pepsin. Any commercial pepsin may be used. Prepare 
the proteid by boiling an egg, and then culling the white into 
small cubes or shreds. In place of the boiled egg some of 
Merck's prepared fibrin may be used, 

With litmus paper test the reaction of the artificial gastric 
juice. It will turn blue litmus paper red, thus showing that its 
reaction is acid. 

Fill a test-tube about one-fourth full of the artificial gastric 
juice, and add a few pieces of coagulated white of egg or of 
fibrin; then set the tube in a warm place, as in a water bath 
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regulated to about 37° C, or near a stove. Examine the tube 
from time to time. The cubes of egg will be seen tu be disinte- 
grating and dissolving. 

A quantity of digested white of egg may be prepared in a 
eup or bowl and emptied into the inner jar of a dialyzer. After 
a time the water in the outer jar will give the peptone tests, 
showing that the digested albumen is diffusible. 

Pancukatic Digestion. 

Procure some of the commercial pancreatic preparations and 
make an artificial pancreatic juice according to the direction* 
furnished with each preparation. Test the reaction with litmus 
paper. It will be found to be alkaline. Try the effect of the 
artificial preparation on starchy and on albuminous substances 
in the manner given above for each. The pancreatic juice uill 
be found to change standi to grape-sugar and proteids to pep- 
tones. Try its effect also on oil by adding a few drops of «divo 
oil to some pancreatic juice in a test-tube. At first the oiJ will 
float on the surface of the liquid, Shake the tube vigorously 
to mix the two substances. The oil will be broken up into fine 
dropk-ts, giving the contents of the tube a milky apjK'arance. 
On standing for a time it will be seen that the oil dors not. sep- 
arate from the digestive juice and collect at the surface as it 
would if shaken up with water, but the Iwo rbmh remain iiiii- 
mutrtv mi\cd, forming an r/nuhion. Under a microscope ex- 
amine a drop of the emulsion. U will he seen to consist of 
innumerable line drops of oil, which remain separate from one 
another. If oil be shaken up with saliva or with artificial <;a.s- 
trie juice no emulsion will be formed, the oil soon separating, 



CHAPTER XII. 

In'rcrtions for obtaining and studying blood - corpuscles are 
given in tin* notes ..u Chapter V. Sufficient blood to *how the 
phenomena of clotting may be obtained by chloroforming a r»l>- 
bit or A fowl, cutting one of the veins in the neck, and catching 
the btood in small tumblers or beakers. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The beat of the heart is very conveniently studied in the 
frog. Put a live frog into a glass howl with a piece of cotton 
hutting or of cloth saturated with chloroform and cover the 
bow). In a few miuutes the animal will have become motion- 
less and insensible* Remove it from the bowl ; with a sharp 
knife divide the skin and cartilage at the base of the skull, thus 
making an opening into the brain cavity; into the latter thrust 
a wire, and by twisting it about destroy the brain. The frog 
will probably struggle, but its motions are reflex, and it has no 
consciousness of pain. The heart may now he exposed by 
making an incision through the skin and muscles of the upper 
part of the abdomen and removing the cartilaginous part of the 
breastbone. The heart will be seen beating inside the pericar- 
dium. The latter may be removed and the heart freely exposed. 
After studying the movements of the organ it may be removed 
from ihe budy by cutting the blood-vessels close to their junc- 
tion with the heart, and placed on a plate of glass or in a watch 
glass containing .To per cent, salt solution. Its movements will 
continue a long time after its removal from the body. The 
heart may afterward be opened and the relation of its ventricle, 
auricles, and the connecting veins and arteries studied (Fig, TO). 

The heart of the pig, sheep, or calf may be used to show the 
structure of the mammalian heart. It is best to procure at the 
meat-shop several "plucks" — i. c, heart, lungs, and trachea all 
attached together. Instructions should be given the butcher 
that the parts are to be left intact, otherwise they will be found 
tu de punctured with knife cuts. Dissect out the blood-vessels 
for BOD6 little distance from the heart in order to get their re- 
lations. Open some of the hearts lengthwise, others crosswise, 
t«j show the internal structure (Fig. 74). l'our water into the 
cavities to show the action of the valves. The flow of blood 
through the heart may b« illustrated by connecting the aorta 
with the vena* cavie. by means of rubber or glass tubing to rep- 
resent the systemic circulation, and the pulmonary artery with 
the pulmonary veins to represent the pulmonary circulation, 
then filling the heart with water or a colored fluid and compress- 
ing the organ with the hand (Fig. 76). 

The circulation may be studied in the web of the frog's hind- 
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foot. Procure a thin board largo enough to lay the frog upon { 
in one end make a hole aUout a half-inch in dimeter, over which 
the web may he stretched ; anesthetize the frog with ether or 
chloroform ; as soon as the animal becomes insensible lay it on 
the board, with its body covered witb a moist cloth ; over the 
larger toes of the foot to be examined slip nooses of thread, and 
fasten these in slits around the edge of the board in such posi- 
tions as to spread the web between two of the toes over the 
hole in the board. Put a drop of water on the web, lay on the 
cover-glass, place the board on the microscope, and examine 
with a one-tifth or a one-sixth objective. The anaesthetic must 
be renewed from time to time, otherwise the struggles of the 
animal will interfere with observation (Fig. 00). 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The gross structure of the frog's lung may be studied in 
specimens which have been removed from the body, inflated 
with air blown through a small gins* tube inserted through the 
glottis, and placed in alcohol a few hours to harden. When 
cut "pen the lung will be seen to be a hollow sac with corru* 
gated walls (Fig. 85). 

"Plucks" obtained from a butcher will illustrate the struct- 
nre of the mammalian larynx, trachea, bronchial tubes, ete. If 
fresh arnl nut punctured with the knife they may be inflated. 
To work well they should be kept moistened (Fig, H<t). 

The presence of carbon-dioxide in the air exhaled from the 
lungs may be shown by using lime-water or baryta- water, with 
either of which carbon -dioxide forms an insoluble precipitate, 
wlnrh at tirst floats as a delicate white film on the surface of 
the liquid. Pour sonic of the fluid into a saucer or watch-glass, 
then breathe heavily upon it a few times through ilit mouth, 
and the til in *ill be formed. 



CHAPTER XV. 
Thft structure of the kidneys is well illustrated by the kid- 
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ney of the sheep. Several of these should be procured and 
opened in various directions to show the structure (Fig. 93). 



CHAPTER XVI. 

With little trouble skeletons of frogs, birds, and mammals 
with bones connected by flexible attachments may be prepared. 
Carefully cut away all of the muscles and other soft parts, leav- 
ing only the ligaments connecting the bones. Then place the 
roughly prepared specimen for one or two weeks in Wicker- 
shcimer's fluid, which is prepared as follows : In three litres of 
boiling water dissolve 100 grammes of alum, 60 grammes of 
caustic potash, 25 grammes of salt, 12 grammes of saltpetre, 
and 10 grammes of arsenic. Cool and Alter the liquid. Then 
to each litre of the fluid add 400 cubic centimetres of glycerine 
and 100 cubic centimetres of alcohol. The ligaments of skele- 
tons soaked in this fluid will remain flexible during many 
months of exposure to the air. Should the ligaments become 
stiffened, their flexibility may be restored by a few hours 1 im- 
mersion in the fluid. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Muscle fibres for microscopic examination may be obtained 
from the leg of a frog, or even from the body of a recently 
killed animal at the meat -shop. Lay a small piece of muscle 
in a drop of .75 per cent, salt solution on a glass slide, and with 
a pair of dissccting-needles carefully pick the muscle to pieces. 
Some of the smallest shreds, upon examination with a one-fourth 
or a one -sixth inch objective, will be seen to be single or 
grouped muscle fibres, which will show the striations and the 
sarcolemma (Figs. 11, 12). 



CHAPTER XVIII. 
Xervc fibres are readily obtained from the sciatic nerve in the 
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frog. This nerve may be fonnd by removing the skin from the 
back of a frog's thigh and carefully separating the underlying 
muscles. Among them will be seen the sciatic nerve, covered 
in places with dark gray or black pigment spots. Remove a 
quarter to a half inch of the nerve, being careful to stretch it as 
iirtle as possible : lay it on the glass slide in a few drops of .75 
I er cent, salt solution ; cautiously tear it to pieces iu the direc- 
tion of its length with dissecting needles; then put on a cover- 
glass and examine under a high power. The Dene will l»e found 
to consist of a number of nerve fibres, some of which will show 
the primitive sheath, medullar? sheath, and axis cvlinder (Fig. 
13). 

The relation between the stimulation of a nerve and the con- 
traction of the muscle to which the nerve runs may be shown 
as follows: Expose the sciatic nerve as directed above; then 
with the quick stroke of a sharp scalpel sever the uj»jht end of 
the nerve as near the body as pos>ible. At the moment of do 
ing this the muscles of the leg and foot will probably contract. 
Allow the nene to rest for a few minutes: then pinch its upper 
end with a pair of forceps. Again the muscles will contract. 
The stimulation may be repeated at intervals if the nerve l»e 
allowed to rest for a few minutes between successive stimula- 
tions. Try also the effect of touching the nerve with a hot 
wire and with a drop of dilute acid or alkali. 



CHAPTER XX. 

The structure of the egg may be studied in the Starfish or 
Sea-urchin. Frog or Fowl. Starfish eggs preserved in various 
stages of segmentation may 1*» purchased from the lVpartment 
of Laln>ratory Supply of the Marine ]>ioh>gieal I-ahoratory at 
AYoiid's H«»ll. Mass. Frogs* eggs may be found iu p»-nds and 
ditches iu early spring. If transferred to the laboratory and 
kept supplied with fresh water they may be watched through 
their various stages of segmentation t«» tiu> formation of the 
tadpole, its liberation from the egg, and its later development. 
Compare with Fig. 174. To watch the development of a chick, 
eggs may be incuhatcd by a hen or iu an artificial incubator, 
one egg being removed each day, and o|»ened by breaking away 
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ft circular piece of the shell on one side. If kept submerged in 
a dish of .75 per cent, salt solution, warmed to the temperature 
of the body, the embryo chick may be kept alive for several 
hours to show the beating of the heart, etc. (Figs. 109, 170). 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Protozoa.^-As representatives of the Pr«>t<^<>.% Antohn, Pur- 
(irntcuitiii and Vorticrfiu may be used. They are usually to be 
b-unrl in the slimy coating uf water -plants — r. pond-lilies. 
Ha They occur in great abundance in aquarium-jars iu which 
the water is becoming tainted from the decay of alga?. They 
may be cultivated artificially by allowing a dish of marsh grass 
Of hay, cut into tine bits and covered with water, to stand in a 
warm place for a few days. To prepare them fvr observation 
they may be transferred iu a drop of water t« * the glass slide by 
means of a pipette and covered with the cover-sit p, with its edge 
resting on a small scrap of tissue-paper or a piece of a hair to 
prevent, crushing I he specimens. The structure of each organ* 
ism sleudd be studied — its body moss of protoplasm, a single 
cell, containing the nucleus, particles of food, and contracting 
vacuoles; the psemb>podia of Amaha (Tig. \Sh) f and the cilia 
of the other forms; the cuticular covering of Paramecium (Kig, 
18?), and Vorturfta (Fig, 160), and the muscle-like stalk of the 
latter. Study also their habits; motions of the protoplasm and 

methods *<f l*-e. >tion ; feeding; note within the body the 

gradual disintegration of food particles {digestion); look for 
specimens in the process of division (reproduction, Fig. 100); 
notice the sensitiveness of their bodies to contact. If a pro- 
longed examination of any specimen be made the animal most 
be kept supplied with water. As rapidly as the water urn h i 
the cover-glass evaporates its l-^ss may be made good by hmeh- 
ing a drop to the edge of the cover -glass. Capillary attraction 
will draw the water between the slide and the cover, and I lie 
death of the specimen may thus be prevented. Many other 
forms than those mentioned arc likely to bo found, almost any 
of which will illustrate the essential features of the structure of 
Protozoa. 

Sponges. — Because of the delicacy of their tissues, the study 
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of sponges is difficult for the tteginner. Tne armueemcnt of 
the canals and the microscopic structure of the skeleton of the 
Toilet Spoage should be studied (Fig. 190). Specimens for 
this work ntsy be purchased at any drug-store. Theft alcoholic 
specimen* t<f similar sponges, in which the flesh has been prc- 
serred. may he sectioned in various directions with a sharp 
knife, and the difference between the skeleton and the complete 
l*xiy not^l Sections of Ontntia, or of some other simple 
sponge prepared in sorh a war as to show the canals and ciliat* 
ed Aala^ ■ well as the young in various su^d of develop 
menu mar he purchased from anr dealer in microscopic supplies 

CiELESTEBATxa. — If the fresh-sater Hydra (Fig. 15»1> can l*> 
obtained it will be found useful lo illustrate the structure of 
the Oelenterata. It lives in clear water in poods and ditched 
and attaches itself to the stems and r«x>ts of float in;; plant*, as 
duck-weed, rarioos alga?, etc. Either the green or the brown 
form may 5f used. The animal may first be examined in the 
aquarium, and the movements of its body and tentacles noted; 
also its method of locomotion. Then it may be placed in a 
watcb-^lass, and studied ntuk-r the l-»w power of the micro- 
scope; small scraps of fresh meat not so large as a pin- head 
mat be given it. and its methyl *»f feeding watched. If placed 
on a sfide in s drop of water and corered it rosy be examined 
with a higher power and the structure noted — the body-wall 
consisting of cells arranged in two well-defined layers, many of 
the cells containing green psjrtkks; the digestive rarity ex- 
lending thr. u<rb.»nt ibe body and in!u the tentacles: from some 
of the cells the nettling -threads may be seen t.> stool out 
Look for specimens bearing buds. Prepared slides showing 
longitudinal and rnw m *< ■ t i • *n > <«f the l**»dy may l>e purchased. 

If hydras canuot be obtained. Mime of the marine hydroids, 
either living, alcoholic, or stained specimens mounted on slides 
should be rtinttnl The ^impanulariau hydroids are suitable- 
These are colonial forms, and in each colony both feeding and 
reproductive xooid* will be found, as well as young moid* in 
rarioos stages of development from too first formation of the 
bud to the fuD-grown xooid. Study live specimens in *ea nsler, 
noting particularly their movements, and, if possible, their meth- 
od of feeding. K famine alcoholic specimens in a watch-glass 
containing fifty per cent, alcohol. Note the plant-like aspect 
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of a colony. Microscopic examination will show the fleshy part 
of the colony to be protected by a transparent covering. Each 
nutritive zotiid will be found to have a circle of tentacles sur- 
rounding the mouth which leads to the digestive cavity, the 
lower end of the latter being continued into a fleshy tube which 
runs to the tube traversing the main stern. The cell-layers are 
usually well defined. The reproductive xooids arc without ten- 
tacles, and will probably contain young in various stages of de- 
velopment. 

If Sea-anemones (Figs. 38, 199) can be obtained their struct- 
ure and habits should be studied and compared with those of 
the hydra and the hydroids. Alcoholic specimens are most 
satisfactorily studied by making both transverse and longitudi- 
nal sections about a fourth of an inch in thickness. Float the 
sections in dishes of fifty per cent, alcohol (Fig. 198). 

Echinooekms. — As representatives of these the Starfish, 
Sea-urchin, and Sea-cucumber are useful. They may be studied 
in the fresh condition or preserved in alcohol. After examin- 
ing the shape and the external features of the body, as spines, 
ambiilacral grooves and areas, ambulacral feet, mouth, eyes, 
etc. (Fig. 212), the body may be opened, in the case of the 
Starfish and Sea-cucumber, by slitting with a knife or scissors, 
and the internal organs examined. Cut some of the rays of 
the Starfish crosswise; from others remove the t<»p. The di- 
gestive system in the Starfish consists mainly of a short oesoph- 
agus hading to a set of five wrinkled pouches, at whose outer 
ends will be found band- like retractor and protractor muscles, 
the pouches forming the cardiac portion of the stomach, which 
is farther continued into a pentagonal sac, at whose corners enter 
doctfl from the lobes of the "liver" or hepatic ca*ca, the latter 
being attached to the roof of the ray by a mesentery (Fig, 126). 
At the point of union of two adjacent, rays will be found the 
grape-like clusters of sexual glands. On each side of the mid- 
dle line — -vertebral ridge — of the ray will be seen rows of 
water-sacs or ampulla.*, each of which supplies an ambulacral 
foot. Other sacs will be found surrounding r . in- 

The Sea-cucumber differs in several respects from the Starfish 
as regards internal structure. The digestive system consists 
mainly of a long tube, bent "iio- or twice upon itself, -ii tie' 
lower end of which is attached the much branched respiratory 
hve. Longitudinal muscles run from near the base of the ten- 
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taoles down the side of the body. Near the upper end of the in- 
testine will be found two large Polian vesicles, which form 
part of the water-vascular system. The ovary is a hunch of 
tubes attached to the end of the oviduct. 

It will be best to study the test or skeleton of the Sea-urchin 
before examining the internal parts. The test may be freed from 
the soft parts by soaking it fur a few hours in a weak solution 
of potash, then brushing away the softer portions with a bristle 
brush (Figs. 00,07). The arrangement of the ambnlacral and 
interambulacral areas, the structure of the mouth-parts, the po- 
sition of the ovarian aud ocular plates, and the arrangement of 
the skeletal plates should be studied. Note also the tubercles 
on the plates and on the complete animal; note the shape, po- 
hit i^n, and arrangement of the spines and niubulncral feet (Fig. 
i2l4). Tor tli-' study <>f the internal organization one shell may 
be opened longitudinally and another transversely (Fig. 28), 
or specimens may be soaked for a day or two in two per ceut, 
nitric or chromic acid, which will remove the time from the 
test, leaving it soft and pliable (Fig, Mfc 

Vermes.— The Earthworm may be taken to represent this 
group. Use the largest specimens obtainable They may usu- 
ally be found in the warm evenings of early summer, stretched 
out of the burrows, on the lawn »>r in the garden. Study their 
method of locomotion, the manner in which the burrow is made, 
also how the food is grasped and swallowed. If not conven- 
ient to do this out-of-doors, put several specimens in a flower- 
pot or box of earth and study them in the laboratory. Head 
the account of their habits in Ourwin's " V egetable Mould and 
Earthworms," 

Earthworms may be killed by being put for a few minutes 
into lukewarm water. Then transfer t«. flat dishes, which are 
long enough to allow of extending the specimens at full length. 
Pour over them two to four times their bulk of fifty per eeut. 
alcohol and leave for six or eight hours, then place in seventy-rive 
per cent, alcohol for the same length of time. If desired, the/ 
may be still further hardened by treatment with stronger alco- 
hol. With regard to their external anatomy, j>,jte their shape, 
the slight distinction between the anterior and posterior ends 
the segmented structure, the grouping of tht segim uts into re- 
gious — anterior, girdle, and posterior — the fairly constant num- 
ber of segments in the lirst two regions, the cuticle covering the 
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body, the bristles on the ventral side, the orifices— mouth, re- 
productive, and anal— also the dorsal pores along the middle 
line of the back. Note the red lino which marks the course of 
the dorsal blood-vessel. To examine the internal anatomy, lay 
the worm in a dish having a layer of beeswax in the bottom, 
slit open the body along the middle line of the dorsal surface, 
and separate the muscular walls of the body from the parts 
lying within, fastening back the flaps by pinning them to the 
beeswax. Keep the specimen covered with water if the worm 
he freshly killed, or with fifty per cent, alcohol if it he a pre- 
served specimen. Note the membranous partitions which sub- 
divide the large cavity of the body: the dorsal blood-vessel, 
lying along the top of the digestive system, around the anterior 
part of which arc circular blood-vessels; the digestive system, 
consisting of the following principal parts: pharynx, gullet, 
crop, stomach, intestine, and along the top of the tatter the so- 
called ** liver." Along the sides of the anterior part of the di- 
gestive system look for the oesophageal glands and the repro- 
ductive glands. Slit open the alimentary canal and study its 
structure and contents. Look on the top of the anterior end of 
the pharynx for the brain. Remove the digestive system and, 
lying below it, look for the nerve chain of ganglia connected to 
the brain by nerve-threads encircling the pharynx. Make cross- 
sections of various parts of the hotly of hardened specimens and 
examine the structure, 

MoLLtflCA. — The examination of a Snail is not easy, conse- 
quently the student would best nsc one of the Lamellibranchs, 
as the Clam or the Fresh-water Mussel Put live clams in dishes 
of sea-water or mussels in fresh-water, the bottoms Qf the 
dishes being covered with a layer of sand three or four inches 
deep. Watch the animal crawl about and finally bury itself in 
the sand. Note the streams of water entering and leaving the 
siphons. Touch the tentacles at the margin of the siphons and 
note their sensitiveness. Of the anatomy, study first the shell 
— its shape as seen from various directions^ the covering or so- 
called "epidermis/* the position of the hinge. Separate the 
two valves and remove the soft part of the body, noting where 
and how this is attached to the shell, how the valves are held 
together; examine the hinge-ligament and hinge-teeth, the mar- 
gin of the valves, and their thickness in various places. Note 
the scars left by the adductor muscles and the sipbons (Fig, 
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99). Examine the soft parts in a dish of water or of fifty per 
cent, alcohol. Note the mantle lubes, the gills, the foot, the 
month parts, etc. Cut open the body, and trace the digestive, 
nervous (Fig. 134), and the principal parts of the circulatory 
systems (Fig. 46). Harden specimens in alcohol, and make 
transverse sections through the body, and examine the sections 
MM& in dishes of fifty per cent, alcohol, tracing in this way 
the course taken by the digestive system (Fig, 78). 

Akthropoua. — {A) Crustacea. — Use the Lobster or < 'raytish. 
Study living specimens in jars of water. Examine the manner of 
walking and swimming; of grasping food and chewing it; of 
defending themselves ; the motions of the antennarv organs, the 
eyes, and the appendages of the abdomen. Note the segmented 
structure, the segments being grouped into well-defined regions 
forming the eephalo-thorax and the abdomen, Note the presence 
of a pair of appendages on each of the abdominal segments; 
the similarity of structure of all these appendages except the 
last, and the extreme specialization of this one. On the eephalo- 
thorax look for segments ; note here also the arrangement of the 
appendages ; remove them in order from one side, and trace the 
inoditication of the same fundamental plan of structure. Open 
one of the large claws and study the contained muscles. Note 
especially the arrangement and structure of the mouth parts, 
eyes, and antennary organs (Fief, 250), With a pair of strong 
shears cut through the ••shell " along each side and remove the 
roof of the abdomen, thus exposing the muscles within, and the 
posterior part of the circulatory and digestive system. Note 
the arrangement of the muscles and blood-vessels, fit the same 
manner remove the top of the cep halo-thorax, examining the 
chamber in which the gills lie and their arrangement. The 
heart ami stomach will now be exposed, also the " brain" {Fig. 
70). Examine all these. Remove the digestive system, and, 
lying below it, find the ventral nerve chain. Look also for 
nerves running to the eyes. 

(/?) Issecta. — The large Locust or Grasshopper will be use- 
ful to study the general characteristics of insects. It is difficult 
to keep living specimens confined for any great length of time, 
consequently the best observations of thtir habits must be made 
out-of-doors. Recently caught or alcoholic specimens may be 
used for studying the anatomy. Notice here, as in the Lobster 
and the Earthworm, that the body is segmented; but the scg- 
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ments are more definitely grouped into regions — viz., head, 
thorax, and abdomen — than in the other two animals (Fig* 08). 
Study the structure of each region, together with its append- 
ages, noting that the organs of locomotion are confined to the 
thorax, those of special sense mainly to the head (Fig. 262). 
Examine the outer wings, noting their structure, their position 
on the hody when at rest, their point of attachment to the body, 
and compare with the second pair. Study also the legs— their 
position, structure, direction in which the joints bend ( Fig. 
131). Examine the foot closely, noting the pads and claws 
(Kig. 12"). Look for spiracles along the side of the ahdomen 
(Fig. 79), and in the females note the ovipositor at the end of 
the abdomen. Examine the head and its appendages, and com- 
pare with Figs. 22, 24. Study the mouth parts, and compare 
with Fig. 21. Examine the antenna? (Fig. 147) and eves (Figs. 
1.55, 156). With sharp scissors or scalpel cut open the bod}\ 
and examine under water the arrangement of the internal organs, 
comparing with Figs. 41, 42. Harden specimens in alcohol; 
then accurately cut them in halves along the middle line of the 
body (Fig. 43). If recently killed specimens he opened under 
water, the larger air-sacs and tubes may be distinguished by 
their glistening appearance. 

Y EitTEiiaATA. — A very good idea of the general structure of 
vertebrates mny be obtained by the examination of a fish, a 
bird, and ;i mammal. As in the case of other animals, as much 
as possible should be learned from the living organism with re- 
gard to its habits, etc. If minnows are riot obtainable, Jet 
the student have 41 goldfish/' which may be purchased at any 
bird-store, and which, with little trouble, may be kept in a small 
aojiiarium. Likewise, canaries and sparrows may be watched to 
learn some of the more obvious habits of birds. As for the 
mammal, a eat, dog, or rabbit may serve. 

Almost any scaly fish of moderate size, as a perch, may be 
used for dissectiou. The specimen may be laid upon a thick 
paper, a board, or a platter. Before opening the body, note the 
external characters: the shape of the hody; its parts — viz., 
head, trunk, aud tail, and their connection to each other ; the m 
colur of the body and its covering, consisting of scales coated 
with a slime-like epidermis; the arrangement of the scales (Fig. 
102); the number and position of the tins (Fig. 123), their 
structure, and method of folding; the shape of the head; the 
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position and structure of the mouth, eyes, and nostrils; the 
number, position, and structure of the gills; their covering, the 
operculum. Open the mouth, and examine the tongue and 
teeth. With a sharp scalpel remove the skin from one side, and 
study the arrangement of the plates of muscle lying underneath 
the skin, noting their segmental arrangement. Lay open the 
body-cavity by a cut extending forward from just in front of 
the anus. Kcrnove one-half of the body-wall, thus exposing the 
internal organs, Study their position and arrangement (Fig, 
48). Cut open the digestive organs, and study their structure. 
Examine the heart, and note its structure and its relation to the 
main blood-vessels (Figs. 71, 7.5). With strong scissors cut 
away the top of the skull and expose the brain (Fig. 139). The 
skeleton may be roughly exposed by picking away the flesh 
(Fig. 112). ' ! 

A pigeon or a fowl may be used to illustrate the anatomy of 
the bird. Examine the general shape of the body and its di- 
vision into head, neck, trunk, and limbs. Note the feathers, 
studying particularly their variation in shape, size, color, and 
structure (Fig. 105), also the covering of the beak and feet. 
Pluck off all the feathers and note the areas over which they 
were distributed, and the difference in the shape of the body be- 
fore and after the removal of the feathers. Study again the 
head, neck, trunk, and limbs. On the head note the shape of 
the month, and the position and shape of the nostrils, eves, and 
ear*, Make an incision through the skin, extending from the 
vent to the throat, and turn hack the tlaps thus formed, This 
will expose the gullet, trachea, jugular veins, and the muscles of 
the breast and abdomen. The erop may be inflated by means 
of a blow-pipe thrust down the gullet. IHssect away the outer 
breast muscle, and note a smaller breast muscle beneath it. 
< >pen the abdomen, and examine the arrangement ami structure 
,if tin- dig<"*liu' organs (Fig. 50). Slit open the gullet, er^p, 
giz/ard, and intestine, wash out their contents b»y ihem in a dndi 
of water, and study their structure. Inflate the lungs through 
the trachea, and note their elasticity. The blood-vessels (Fig, 
70) and nerves are so large that they may easily be traced. 
The shape and attachments of the principal muscles of the 
wings and legs should also be studied. The bones are so firmly 
connected that a serviceable skeleton may be roughly prepared 
by dissi'ctinir away the muscles and other soft part*, leaving only 
the ligaments (Fig. 116). 
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The study of the brain is best made on properly hardened 
specimens. These may be prepared as follows: Remove the 
head from the body, and cnt away enough of the roof of the 
skull freely to expose the brain ; then put the skull with the 
contaiiied brain in a bowl and cover with a saturated, watery so- 
lution of chloride of zinc. Leave the brain (fowl or rabbit) in 
this solution from five to seven days ; then replace the zinc solu- 
tion with fifty per cent, alcohol for twenty-four hours, then 
with sixty, seventy, and eighty per cent, alcohol each for the 
same length of time. The brain will then be sufficiently hard- 
ened to bear careful handling without injury, and may be re- 
moved from the skull (Fig. 141). The brain may be cut into 
longitudinal and transverse sections about an eighth to a quar- 
ter of an ineh thick, to show the internal structure. 

As the representative of the mammals, a rabbit or a cat may 
be used. The order of study is quite the same as that given 
for the bird, viz. : Examine first the general external features, as 
shape, integument, limbs, head, etc. ; then remove the skin and 
study the underlying muscles ; after which open the body and 
examine the digestive, respiratory, and circulatory systems, and 
the more superficial parts of the nervous system. Open the 
skull, and study the brain and its coverings. Use should, as be- 
fore, be made of the appropriate figures, of which there are 
many, illustrating the structure of mammals. 
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Jaw* of, 53, 27* 
" locomotion nf, JtJ2. 
miwki of Jr.*. 

" mntm *y\«m nf, iw, no; 

vr BmlrrAy, ln*ectn, Lejil- 
dnpUrf*. 
Cntfkh. aifl.2t>|, 
C«1mn,*ft7, *i2 

i en. aj, l 

t>mriit.3S, (14. *l. 
L>tilip*ffk,t«J,2S7, 250. 
Centrum, fift. 

pi**Mit**fi>«, *m 

IVphubMllxtti*, 

t_'cphnlopnd«, 278, 1*. |7 + 151. f 47-21*. 

" nwCmikn*!), Squid. 
Ceph*b> ih.ifH*, 131, 2S2. 
Cemtodti^, 317. 
Cerebellum, 171, ITS. 137-1 44. 
Cerebrum, 17ft, 173, 1*7-14*. 
Ceryk, Sw, **7- 
C«tar C «,M\*0, 341 S4S. 

" ^ Wbnle. 
TbflkM, 193. 1*2 
Cbnlk. 11,***. 
Chnmclfmu.OA, 34*. 

Umiene or, *J, 
4'bi>impti.ra I 34C l **9, 840. 
Cbel*, W 
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Chelonin, 322, 115, C01, SOS. 

44 *«Tnrtle. 
Chelydra, 323. 
Chllogualha. 287. 
Chilopoda, 287, 869. 
Chimrcra, 314. 
Chimpanzee, 357, S64, S66. 

" skeleton of, 180. 

" leeth of, 86. 
Chit1n,132,2*2. 
Chiton, 278, 240. 
Chlorophyl. 23. 
Chorion, 203. 
Choroid, 1*3. 67. 
Ctny*n)i«, 1f#, **, 898, 171, 87*. 
Chry(*sitjrn t 213, 76- 
Chyle, 92, 104, 60- 
Chyme, 92. 
Cicada, 297, 866. 
Cieatricnla, 194, 162. 
Cicindela,29& 
Cldarls, 262, 66, 97. 
Cilia, 34, 154, 8. 
Cilintti, 243, 18a 
Clmex,297. 

Circulation in Arlhropoda, 108. 
44 in Ascldiaus, W7. 

in Birds, 109. 
" development of, 200. 
M in EohimidermntH, 105. 
** in Insect*. 1^5. 
•» in Mammalia, 109. 
" in Mollusca, 106. 
44 in Vermes, 106. 

in Vertebrata, 107, 306. 881. 
** ««■ Heart. 
Clrripcdin, 2S4, 80S, 8*4. 

" are Barnacle. 
Clam, 272. 

44 adductor* of, 46- 

alimentary canal of, 80, 46. 
*' anatomy of, 46. 
" clrcolation in, 106. 
" ear of, 178. 150. 
" foot of, 161, 46. 
" frills «r, 1 13, 7H. 
" heart of, 106, 46. 
" hinge of, 270. 
*• locomotion of, 161. 
44 month of, 56. 
" nervous system of, t68, 1S5. 
44 prehemdon of, 50. 
4 - i-hell of, 133,09. 
44 Mphons of, 46. 

" set Lamellibranchiata, Mollusca, 
Oyster. 
Clamatoies, 33S 828. 
Cla*s, 235. 
Classification, 231. 

" synopsis of, 862. 

" Table, 239. 



Claws, 186. 

Clio, 56. 
Cloaca, 85. 
Clothes moth, 80S. 

Clypeaatcr, Ml 
Coagulation, 9& 
Coccus, 297 
CochlneM. 207 
Cockle, 21* 887, 
Cockroach, 897. 
Cod,3iG, 80S. 

•kk« i>r, 135. 

Caelenterats, 246. 

" number of, 811. 
" ew Actlnoid Polyp, Hydra, 
Jelly-fish. 

Coenosarc, 262. 

Coleoptern, 297, 41, 156, M7, 868. 

*« see Beetle. 
Collar 80S. 
ColombfB, 888, S16 
Condor, 836. 
Condyle, 144. 
Cone-ehell, 878, 839. 
Conjugation, 196. 
Connective Tissue, 31, S, 4. 

Qtmmwm 54 . 

Coral, 130, 251, 95, 800-808. 

" see Actlnoid Polyp. 
Corallimn, 256, 207. 
Coral reef, 254. 
Cormorant, 84, 330, 809. 
Cornea I S3, 157 
Corpuscles, s*e Mood. 
Correlation 1ft, 
Cut7daliif,2HL 
Cow, skeleton of, 1 IS. 
Cowry, 27S, 884, 
Crab, 64, 287, 867. 

" locomotion of. 162. 
" vocal organs of, 1S8. 
44 we Lobster. 
Crane, 332. 
Crangon, 286. 
Cranio! n, 310. 
Cranium, 141. 
Cray-fioh, 287, 250. 
Cricket, 297. 264. 
Crinofdea, 25S 810.811. 
Crocodilia, 828, 80S. 

• 4 exi^keleton of, 135. 

44 heart or, 108. 

44 locomotion of, 163. 

" mouth of, 61. 26. 

skeleton nf, 149,1 IS. 

44 stomach of, S2, 49. 

44 w Kcptilia. 
Crop, 78. 84, 60. 
Crow, 339. 
Crustacea, 282. 

44 naupliue of, 211, 177. 
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Crtwtaeen, «#e Crab, Lobster 
Cteimctia, SBS, 
Ctenophora, s&;, S09. 
Cackoo, 
cucuii, as,\ Ml 
ctiirx^^m, 178, 

M mv Mosquito, 
Ctirnteow, 33*. 
t'Hrctillo, <«'. 
Cnraow.3lI,>t*. 
Cnticle,54, lITfiU 
mirNWfc.11>. wsn. 



It 


*timent*iy cnnal of, SO, 47 


** 


mini i 'in v of, 47, 




bcnkotM. *7. 




bmln of, IBS. 


1* 


clrcnUtinn in, 107. 


N 


ear of, 161. 




eye of, 192, 161 


i< 


heart of, Mft 


■ i 


1nk-bn« of, 47. 




mouth of, ST. 


H 


punerca* of* 123« 




i r >•!..' i . 1, of, AS. 


■ i 


tkolclon of, 134. 


»• 


nirkrrn of, 1ft 


II 


wv C«ptuilo|HMla f Sepin, SqnM. 



Cyan cm 249, 
Cydn*, ISO 
Cyclop*, Wit *6S- 
Cypnta, *:i «:*, SS4 

Cyp#ell, 33fl, W* 
Cythoicfi, 99. 

IUIiHI LOlff MM, SW, 30f» 
Ditphnln. 9*4, ffi& 
lij^vpu- :ui, SSI. 

1>!I* V HI 'I', M'\. 

DecapodA (CmaincrA), 70, *»4I, 

9.M, 

Dcru.-PHtioii, 151 

]»,-., i' :ilV 

DefflntWoo, 7S. 
Delicti IhQK, -H!', S48. 

** *m Dolphin 
Deiuodex. **T. to* 
Denial Kurmulr.70 

DnfliikM u 

Dcvi.'1<'pn»ei»t, ^"7, 

by a He route gen«ratlnn, 'ill. 
M of Hlrd, 193- 

«f uhpiiti*, i»h, left, 

" of embryonic r«rm#, 907 
Qfc»-uui-. iniee. 

of ln»eitcbrntn«,?otv 
*• by m<ri«morph><*1», SOT. 

" by melftmorphofK reifo- 

(Trvlr, lift. 



Development, ovlparone, 80ft, 

** < ivov M pa roiiB, 305. 

«-gmeDiatlon ofetfK, 197- 
" i>f Vertebra tee, S0&. 

vMparon*, 808. 
" mw Melnmorpboele, Repro- 
duction, 
Devil'* djtroing-needl^fta, 
nUphrnsm, ST, t20, »&. 
D1«pophyH», 111, 
Dfilli9J»ft;tm 

I>l branch int a, SS<J. 1«, 41, 151, ti% 140 

Dfdetphia, Mi. 
Differentiation, *1. 
Dlee»l^m,cbcrnko?,04. 

of Invertebrate, 92. 
or Man, fia. 
« object of, 9t. 
" of Vertebrate, 9t. 
DlgHI«ritae,a37,Jlft6, IftJ. 

IJIpKjria,9A4,*04, 

Dipnoi. 91 A, .TO. 291. 

Iliptera, Son, -I, t-7, Iff, fflU 970- 

" mv Fly, Mi;«qalto. 
Diecophora, itfQ. 
MMM, IS 
Dial rll union, ST 1-379. 
Diver*, S*S. 

D"ff,3», 108-J10, 

« bi.-.ni .-r. 

•» •ku»oM43. 

*• teeth of, <w. 
Dolichocephalic, 393, 
Dolphin, 343 

■ teeth a/, «L 
I)iin«, "J74. 

[i,>v,-, uv run 
Drapm-fly. 2*4, 1*03 
h.icV t XU, 311. 
back mole, to. 3*°, 331 

** m ■ Uriiilh.irliyin h'J*. 

henrt of, 7* 
Dmtrictitttti, 
Dytlmra*. 127. 

E*oi.R. 5S.MI9 
E>r. 17^, 

■•^•11,979, tU.*W 
K«rth mum 1 

" nliinrnf*ry cfttml of, CT\ 
tiiculfttl-iii la, tWt. 
liKiimullunnC 1«1 
tjnrvou* <y-1**m «f k 
" prehension of, it. 
Rritemn, 1ST. 
Kchldn*, ML 
fk-hluiHletnialft, t*7, 

" number of tpeclc* of, 

911. 
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Kchlnoldea, ?m, 28, 30, 90, 07, 214. 
Edit n up, 869, 21-1. 

41 *e* Sea-urchin. 
Erloderm, m 100. 
Edentata. 344, 101, S83, W4. 
E fertilisation of, 197. 

■ nitm of, 195. 

44 number of, 195. 

*' ftegmonlntroii nf, 197, 1«6. 

" ftrncturenf, lf«, 161-104. 
Elm-niuhmtichf u 3U4. 287, 288. 

" w« R«y, Smirk, 

Elmer, 599, 
Elephant, 3W, 05. 

» brrtin of, 170. 

foot of, 164, 120. 
M skeleton nf, 110. 
* teeth of, 69, 30. 
trunk of, no. 
lunks of", 71,06, NO. 
11 voice of, 190. 
Elvira, 104), 297. 
Embryology, 19, 19T. 
Emu. 397. 
Enmiiel, 6*5. M. 
Eucepbnlnu, 174. 
End en Hi, Iff, 
Endodcnn.24rt. 100, 
Endo*nre, 7ft. 
Kiidottkuletou, 127, 137. 
Entonnwinion, 854, 177, 256. 
Ephemera, 996. 
E)if bluer, I no, 100. 
Epidenni*. 34. 
Eplglmiie. U!»,ff?,iM. 
Epithelium, 3a, 2. 
Eqoo?, #r* Horse. 
Eiiplectelln, 246. 
Etintueulan lube, 179, 162 
Excretion, 181. 
Excretory orgnnp, 195. 
Exonkelelon, 127, 199. 
Eye, or Invertebrate! 1 , ISO, li.'t 166. 

■« of Vertebrate*, 183. 

M development of, 804. 

Facial Akui.k, 303. 

Fak 33ft. 

PnttUy, asm. 
Fal, 36,&84, t0. 
Fem hern, 137. 105. 

** development of, 204. 
Fell*. MB, 100. 

" aee Cat, Llou. 
FertllizctHnu of Egg, 197 
Fibrin, 
Fiidiea, 310. 

o ifr*UMm nf, tn. 48. 

hiimcntttrv canal of, 60, -IS. 
blood of, U9, 100, OA. 
» broln of, Ift, 130. 



Flabt^, circulation in, IDS, 71, 7$. 

" eye of, m, 

" fliwof, ifte, 12J1. 

" frills of, 114, 48. 

11 heart of, 108, 48. 

** locomotion of, 159, IS 4. 

** month of, 61. 

" m uncles of, 167+ 48. 

number of i-pectee or, 813. 

'* ovnry of, 48. 

11 pnucrea* of, Ilfffc 

*' prehension of, 54. 

scales of, 135, 10*, 28». 

u skeleiou of, 112. 

" J«kiill of, 138, 112. 

*' trr*h of, Gl.iiT, a?*. 
FUm-tunvk, EtSft. 318. 
Fl«ion,l91, 100. 
Flnc?ellii, 1M, Is* 
Flagelluln, **3, 1B7. 
Flamtug-o. 331, 125, 
Flea, 300. 

Flight of But*, loi. 
of lib d*, 1 6fl. 
*' of Inject y, 159. 
Fluke. 866. 
Fly, 300. 

" Iniyjmig of, 19S. 

11 font of, 127. 

41 melmnorph<i«h nf, 270. 

* mode of feeding nT, 50. 

11 mouth or, ctf, 24. 

•* aee Dlptem, Mn*qmio. 
Fly-catcher, 33s, Ifi, 
Flyiui: Fox, 340. 
Follicle, 183, 90, 
Food, 47^*9. 
Foramen, HI, 267, 291. 

** mnt'iunn. 179. 
Fornmlnlfern, 81, 129, 241, 16, 186 
Formica, 304. 
Forms nf animals, 222- 
Fowl, Hfi, ?i0. 
Fox. 355, 

Frog, 54,313, 140, 207. 

44 alimentary canal of, S8. 

44 blood corpneclea of, 99, 

44 breathing of, 119. 

" circulation Id, log, 76. 

" food of, 49. 

" heart or, log. 

14 languor, IIS, 86 

" lymph- bean of, 9ft. 

11 meinmorphnais oT, 2fi9. 

" respirutiou tn, 117-119. 

41 skeleton or, 119, 140, U5, 87. 

" tongue of, 61. 

* vertebras of, 140, 87. 
Fruit -ninth. 303, "jo, 
Fnnction,4l. 
Fuiigia, 252, 202. 
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GaMz-BLAPTHCB, 184, 98. 

Gall-fly, 804. 
Gammnruf, 286. 
Ganglion, ICC, 14, 140 
Gannet, 831. 
Gauoidel, 815, 289, 290. 
Gnr-plke, 815, 280. 

Gasteropoda, 20, 20, 45, 100, 184, 164, 
170, 272. 
44 see Snail. 
Gastric glands, 188, 00. 

44 Juice, 93. 
Gastrula, 198, 100 
Gnvial, 884. 
Gecko, 888. 
Gelatin, 86. 
Genoa, 885. 
Germinal veMrlu. 198. 

Gibbon t 
GUl^ittor, 14 
GUIs, U4, 1 26", 46. 
Giraffe, 368. 

Gizaard of Invert ebrn let, 70, 77-80 

" of Vertebrates, S2-85. 
Glnnd, 188, 80. 

44 gastric, 188, 00. 

44 liver, 183, 02. 

44 pnncreaa, 188, 01, 92. 

44 salivary, 188. 

44 sweat, 186, 04. 
Globigerina, 848. 
Glottic, 119. 
Glycogen, 83. 



CmU^r, 2450, 212 
Gook, 331, RIO. 
Gordius "ici. 
Gorgon Id, 256, 20*. 
Gorilla. 351. 867. 
Grallatures, 33*8!* JJ14* 
Grasshopper, 897. 

44 development of, 80S. 

" ear of, 178. 

* 4 gizzard of, 79. 

" mouth-parts of, 58, 21. 

stridnlatlon, 1S8. 

Grebe, 389. 

Gregarinldn, 843, 184, 180. 
Gristle, 36. 
Grouse, 333, 016. 
Growth, 814. 
Oruha, 889. 
Gryllus, 897, 204. 
Guinea pig, 346. 
Gulls, 389. 

HjtMATOOZYA, 393. 

Hssmatotherma, 393. 
Itemocyanin, 108. 
Hemoglobin, 108. 
Hag-fish, 54, 66, 314. 



Hair, 136, 04, 104. 

IJnif-WPl'lii, 865. 
HaUntis, m r 235. 240. 
Eland, Soft, 14a 

Hare. 34fi t 330 
Harvest -man, i«a 
lavernUn Cnnul*. 87, 7. 
Hawk, 385, 818. 
Hearing of Invertebrates, 178. 

44 of Vertebrate*, 17*. 
Heart, Arthr-p.MiH, U*,00, 70. 

44 deveh.pn.w.l or, SMM.,108, 109. 

44 ofMollnika t 10a. 

44 ofTatifcate^lOT.aiO. 

44 of Vertebrates, 107-109, 71-74. 
Heat, 181. 
Hedgehop, 34<L 
Helix, 375, 2U, 2112. 
Hemiptern, 897, 206, 200. • 

44 mouth of, 69 
Heron, 332, 818. 
Herring, i'l. 

Ueivrocercn]J59 1 128,287. 
H«t«romyn t ?T?4 
Hippopotamus, 164, 808. 

foot of, 129. 

Hlrnndo, 839. 
Histology, 19. 
Hog, 80S. 
44 teeth of, 68. 

>!'!n:: :<■-. 210, 2:6. 

Homarus, nee Lobster. 
Homo, me. Man. 
Homocercnl, 159, 128. 
Homology, 817, 170-182. 

serial, 213. 
Houmnvirphlfiu, 317. 
II st! ley bag* 

Hoofr, m. iW. 
Horned pout, 201. 
Hornern, 867, 220. 
Horns, 186. 

Horse, brain of, 171, 188 

44 hoof of, 186, 164, M)8, 129. 

" skeleton or, 151, 117. 

41 skin of. 04. 

41 skull of, 144, 111. 

" splint-bones of, 807. 

" oLotnscu of. SO, IS. 
Horse»rly r tpooin .* t 6o,24. 
Horseshoe-crab, 57, 884 

44 44 Jaws of, 53. 
44 44 skeleton or, 1SL 
Honse-ny, 127. 
Hummer 99,336,06. 
Hyalen, 274, 1*9 

Hybrid, 230, 

Hydra, 846, 101. 

44 budding of, 198, 101. 
44 digestive cavity or, 75. 
44 nerve-cells of, 168. 
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Hydra, repair of, 215. 
Hydroid. net Hydrozoft. 
Hydro**, 246, 178, 191-196. 

" Alternate generation*, 213. 

" development of, 205. 

44 see Jelly-fish. 
IIyeua,855. 

Hymenopiera, 303, 28, 49, 81, S77. 

44 *ee Bee. 
Hypoblast, 199, 169. 

Ibib, 332. 

Ichneumon-fly, 304. 
Ichthyopsidn,30S. 
Ichthyosaurus, 232, 324. 
Idotia,286,251. 
Ignnnn, 322. 
Iguanodon, 324. 
Ileum, 68. 

Imago. 208, 172, 178, 287, 270, 278. 

Incisors, 68. 
Individual, 220, 235. 
Infusoria, 16$, 243, 100. 

" dige*tlon in, 75, 92. 

fission, 191, 180. 
*• mode of feeding of, 00. 
" motion of, 154. 
*' mouth of, 55. 
*» respiration of, 112. 
akin of, 127. 
Inheritance, 215. 
Insectivora, 340. 
Ineectn, 291. 

44 absorption of, 94. 

alimentary canal of, T8, 41-43. 
44 anatomy of, 48, 81. 
" antennae of, 147. 
44 chrysalis of. 172. 
44 circulation lu, 105, 293. 
44 development of, £05 
14 ear of, 179. 
44 eye of, 181, 158. 186 

feet and legs or, 162, 127, 181. 
44 flight of, 159. 
44 gizzard of, 79. 
heart of, 105, 69. 
kidney of, 126, 41, 42. 
44 liver of, 123. 
44 locomotion of, 159, 163. 
44 metamorphosis or, 207, 172, 178, 

264-270, 274, 276. 
44 mouth of, 57. 
44 mouth-parts of, 53, 21-24. 
41 muscles of, 156, 181. 
44 nervous system of, 109, 48, 186. 
44 respiration in, 114, 291. 
" salivary glands of, 122, 40. 
silk glands or, 40. 
skeleton of, 132, 292, 98, 262. 
41 smell of, 178. 

spiracle of, 114, 79. 



Insecta, touch of, 176, 147. 

" tracheae of, 114, 40, 80, 81. 

11 wings of, 109. 
Insessores, 337, 822-828. 
Inspiration, modes of, 115, 119, 120. 
Instinct, 194. 
Intelligence, 187. 
Intestine of Amphibian, 82. 

" of Bird, 84 

" of Fish, SO. 

of Mammal, 85, 58. 

" of Reptile, 82. 

" as* Alimentary Canal 
Iris, 183, 157. 
laomyu, 272. 
Ivory, 38, 60. 
Ixodes, 288. 

Jaws, 53-74. 
Jay, 339. 

Jelly-fish, 247, 193-197. 

" blood of, 97. 

" development of, 212, 178, 194 

" eye or, ISO. 

44 mode of feedlug of, 61. 

44 mouth of, 55. 

44 nerves of, 168. 

44 nettle-cells of, 51. 

14 reproduction of, 212. 
Joints, 147. 
Joins, 287. 
June-bug, 207. 

Kanoaboo, 88, 343. 

Kidney, 120, 41, 42, 46, 52, 98. 

King-crab, see Horseshoe-crab. 

Kingfisher, 335, 827. 

Kite, 335. 

Kiwi-kiwi, 327. 

Labium and Labrhm, 53, 59, 21. 
Labyrinthodoiitiu, 318. 
Lacertn. 321, 800. 
Lacertilia, 821. 
Lachnnsterna, 297, 267. 
Lacteals, 94, 60. 
Lacunae, 37, 8. 

Lamellibranchiata, 270. 44, 46, 78, 99, 185, 
150, 224-227. 
eye of, 181, 158. 
" are Clam. 

Lamellirostres, 331, 810, 811. 
Lamprey, 814, 286. 
Lamp-shell, 200, 221, 222. 
Limcelet, 310. 282. 
Land-Miail, 275, 282. 
Lnrk, 340. 

Larva, 20$, 172, 178, 267, 274, 275. 
Larynx, 1S9, 169. 
Lasso-cells, 51. 
Leech, 26S. 
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alimentary tun* I r>f, 77, 

" j»i»f or, u. 

" Ion rmu linn of, 141. 

" m<>0> Of fctdtog t«f, BO. 

Lnaar. OA, 341. 
L#p*f, SJft, 

UpWopterm, 300, 40, fl. 191 

UplnWinw, 5)7. 
LopuWrn*, »K\ 994\ 
UbeUuU, 296, «0S. 
Lift\ dlMrll»tJ.tn or. 573 

" duration of, M4. 

** nut are of, 

" *lmffjjl* for, M4. 
Lij;hti>ins-biiB. W. 
UgnM, 4S. SI. 
IJkeorw, »1Bl 
Li mux, 5fT5, £3* 
Llmi>*, Q>t*I.»pmenl or, $04, 

" tk<i*t,.n ..r, n*, 1 70-192. 

Llmnm. m, 332. 
Umpei. 244. 
Limntnn, 3*4 

m* !lon*«hn* craU. 
l inn, 3%5. 

foot of, IS* 
" tktleton of, to* 

•(nmnrh or, ft*, oo 

Li * r f m. OS 

UmaxA. 141 







lxb»trr, |<* 70, 2i*\ 




nlimrtiUry rarnd of, 7*. 




MMon of, tot, 


" 


cifnitntJiin tn, lOd. 10. 




*nr of. IT». 


«4 


«f*a of, 1ML 




■ - of, 1U 




gizzard of, 64. 


»• 


locomotion of, 16* 


»• 


moullinK of, |3» 


n 


■09*1 of, K 


■ ■ 


jnrlj«u*|nij .if, M, S7. 




rrp^rmtluu In, 114. 





»rccJ«Lon of, UT. 


L-bw 


5rm,77 



bxom«Llut) .if Artbmpnda, 1** 

of Flatwa, IflflL 
of IomcI*, 160. 
•if «w»a»kM<Jl. 

" of SUrf**i, 1CL 
" of Vert«bntea. 16*. 
of Wurtt», liL 

Ixxvi, *97- 

t Atlfo, «r Sa.nU. 

L.«u. re>. oo; 
L^y**, no. 607^ 



L«mbfin»ft, n» Earth- worm 
LuogF, function of, 120. 
of$A»fl, jtt 
■ of Vertebral**, UT. 
LopaB, 347. 
Lymph, u>z 
Lymphatic*. 04, 01. 
Lymph-heart, M 

M*<tt^, 171, 4*. 231 
Mndrepore, SM. 301,206. 
Madrepork plate, 4ft*, 39. 

Mag ^ui*. as*. 

Mammalia, 540. 

nJlmetifanr eaml of, 55, 
" anatomy of, $6, 42. 

uloud-cor|Htvrl«i of, 100, 64. 

nratnof.HI. IS*. MS 1*4. 
« drculALbio in, 109, 76. *s|. 

di^iioti or, m. 41. 

ilrUikitiK of, ». 

car ot M^ Ut 

^of, I«& 

Mnbf7Ainr, »«, 171- 

rye of, ISO. 147 

hair of, la*. IQ4, 

bt*rt of, 10V, It, 74. 
■* loci>mniitiu of, ]« 

Inii^* of, 
k * miinth at, (St, 
* pa1*t*or. sa.S7.41 

platpntiof. | XI. 

" rwptfailcni |j>, n«. 

im*H of, 1T\14» 

■ t*eth<«f.««. 
h*och «f, ITT. 
v.»k*..f, 1^9, 141 
M.tu,3tt>, 170. «*D 430 

" b1o.«!.cirpu*clr» i.f. », »* «4 
" brajtj «f, 170,171. 147, 144. 144 

illRfrtlv* irnct of, 41 
*♦ wof.D.Ht 
•* rre uf. 147, 144V 
•* month of, **,*7 
" monies of IW. 144 

'■ M.**of.17M4». 
444 

Unjoin**. l^tl. 

Item IK, 

HanUe, \tT, 40 
MKtiTpIt«,^44. 
MlH ifl, 314, 
>4*r»l|H ilmiortall, 314, t*4> 

MaranptallM. 541. 333. 
M«Ux1o«, xaa. 
May-fly. 44*. 

|i4«4tAtoByff3« 

M^qtla cibionc*!*, 171,174, 147-14M44 
N«ttAM,aaf Jtlly-iatw 
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Megalotanrut, 324. 
MegiUbermm, 3+4. 
Melmjla,2TS. 
MeloJouiba, 131, l.'>«i 
Mesentery, 63. 
Mcsoblftat, 180, 160. 
Menoderm, 240. 
Metnmurpht*!*, 207, 

of Crab, 209. 

" of Prog, 209- 

14 ofGrawbopper, SOfr. 

" or Iu rect, 

" ofSturnsh,208. 

Metnaoa, 244, 

Metridlum, 281. 

" «w Acllunld Polyp. 

Millepede, Myitnpndn. 

Mlllepore, am. 

Mimicry, SIT, 

Mineral* nut) Organ i em f, 19. 

Mite, iSS, 258. 

M<»n,6*B. 

Molar Teeth, 89, TO, 6, SI, 35, 86. 

Mote, 346. 
Mnlliwcn, M 

*' absorption nf, 94. 

anatomy of, 45, 46 #7, 78. 
■« circulation In, 106. 

development of, yyfi. 
" dlgCBlIntl or, 92, 

distribution of, 378. 
" ear of, ITS, 150. 
" growth <»r, 814. 

kidney of, 180, 78. 
" liver of, 184. 
u locomotion of, 161. 
" metamorphosis of, S1 1 . 
* ' in ode of feed to g o f, ft2. 
■ month of, 56. 
** nervoni* sv»tcm of, 16-, 181, 

186, iftMii 

" nuaiber of pj>eclefi «if, 221. 
" reKpirjitlou In, 113, 45, 4«, 47, 
♦ 78, 
talfvary plands or 122. 
" shell <«r, l3li, Sftft, 69, 106, 
M skin of, 1ST. 

" aw CUm, Cutlle • flati. Snail, 
Sqnld. 
Monnd, 243, 187. 
MoTicrn, 240, 1*9. 
Monkey, SMi, 16, 852, 

" Primmr*. 
M"LJodel|diin, K44. 
Mnimmyn,2Tl, 
MoihOrem«la T 342, 881. 

11 ■Willi Of, If, 

Mttrphntocy. 12 
Mosquito, 89, 800, 266. 

M meTamorphosls of, 20g, 1 "8. 

" mode of feeding of. On. 



M ••!,. v>7_\ ^Ti 27« 

m nittfiny of, 48, 

" melninnrphotoH of, £75. 

** *« Butterfly, Lenldoptera. 
Mother-nf-uenrl, U$, 
Motion, AC 
KfttOt Ncrrea. t67, 
Mnuliin*, la^, 181, 208. 
Monte, 346, 68. 
Month, 86, 

»• of Arthropods, ST, 
or Asddta, 80. 

" oM(trd*,tf2. 

" of L'celeni err, ta, fifi. 
of Et liliioflcnurttn, ftfi, 

'» of Fiahes.. HI. 

H of lufntorlil, 88, 

" ot MnmmnK 82. 

•• ofMollart*,**. 

P* of Pa raa Ilea, 63. 

H orHepillin,61. 

H of Vermes, 07 

« of Vertebral a, 60. 
Mncone Membrane, SO, 58. 
Mod flah, 315. 
Mnrex, 2*8. 
Mil*, 348. 

" ne* M"a«t. 
Mnwi.m Dipt ^ro, Fly, iJonee-fly. 
Muscle, 39, U, 12, 121, 122. 180 161. 

" development of p 204, 

11 of Invertebrate*. 168. 

" kinds of, 156. 

«■ of Verlebraies, 166 
Mushroom-corn 1, 262, 20*. 
Mu»k.deer,99, 65. 
MnweU 270, 225. 
Myrlnpoda, 2H7. 256. 

" alimentary cnonl of, 77, 
n moath of, 67. 
" respiration In, 116. 
" »rt Centipede* 
Myrmeconhnirn, 844, 388. 
Mytlluts 27*, 225. 
Myxlne, 87. 

aw IJjig-nnh* 

Naiui, 138, 

Narwhal, 63, 223. 

Nil to i ores 

Nutlcn, T,\ 

Natural Selection, 22T. 

N»iiplhn>,2U. 177. 

Nautilus, SO, m,'M, 247. 

Ned urns, 318, 264 

Nonoitelmtotne^mr 218- 

Nereis, 62, 269, 17 

Nerve-eel k 40, 182. 

" flbrcp, 40.18. 

" kinde of, 10T. 

" velocity of Impulse of, 16T. 
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Nervous System, MA 

*' M of Arthropod", 109. 

Brain, J70. 
*' r1evi'lo}imeiitnr,1fli»,1flr. 
** " of Mollutka, 
41 " Hphml Cord, 170. 

ofSbnn*» t 10* 
" Sympathetic, 17fi, 14*. 
of Vertebrate*, 100. 
ot Worms, ids. 
Neuttipophy*k, 140. 
Neurilemma, 40, IS 
Neuruplera, 294, 29*. 

*-n Drugoivfly. 
Neuro*keletnn, 141. 
Newt, 31S, IH, 290. 
NomeucUlQif, Zoological, 230. 
Notochord, 900, 107. 
Notonecla, 297, 284. 
Nuclei diiii, 31. 1. 
Nucleus, 31, 1, 
KatriUtffti 4a. 
n i w i >it, an. 

OclopUi-, m 
(Esophagus, 77-59. 
CE-lm*. BOO. 

Olfactory Lobe*, 172, 204. 

Ncrvea,n&, 149. 
OUgoehtttK, 209, 
OUve-nhell, 278. 
Oiititcii^, 2S0. 

Operculum, tl4> 134. 273, 313, 112, 22H. 
Ophidia, S20. 

** Snake, 
nphimo, ttf»> sis. 
Opkr-ihobrHiich*. 274, 352, 230, 251 
Oplethocaelnnn, SWl 
Ojxp.« .„» LtiLi, ;t:i2 
Optic Lot*™, i:? t «.M>4, H$ 

Otuuguuu, w>7, sas, aria 

Order, 235- 

Orgtii. 41. 
OrgmuUitii, 'JO, 2-.'-tfS, 
Ofgttu*»nUrtn. ML 
Or^m>*plpe Oirjii, 201, 200. 

OrfoHm 

OniirhfHlelphh, Ml. 
OrnitWiintliMUt, flij. 
Oriilthorbrurhu*. M9» SSI, 

Onkocer**, 1*7. 

Udliupiern, 217. 290. 2t. 294 
Ufumhupper. 
Oryrleropms M4. 
Oacinca, 33*. 

Oetouue Tiwur, *r* Uone. 
Owlfkalhiu, »fi, 2U3 
Ottntt, trt 
6 «r f DMMb 



Cblrich, 09, 327, §6. 805. 
Otoliths, ITS, 160* 141. 
Ovl poll tor* 290, 9*. 
Ow|« t 336, tl7. 
Ox, uLliuefttary caual of, 90. 
« l.HJlof.lM, WJ, 1*9. 
" month of, S3, 
" pre hone Ion uf, W>, 54. 
" teeth of, 59, 71, 302. 
11 ate LTnguliita. 
Oyster, anntomy of, SO, 4#. 
circulation or, 100. 
" development of, 206. 
* eggn of. 185. 
« heart of, 100, 44 
" mouth of, 5*1. 
** prehension of, 50. 

respiration in, 113, 
" #c* Clam, LnmolttbrouchlalA. 

P*uw ( 61. 
Pallltd Sltiue, 271,99. 
Palpi. 5S, It 
Paladin*, 278, 283. 244. 
Puiirren*, 123, 91. 
Pttucrtfllic Juke, 03. 
Pangolin, I i. 
PaperNaiiTllus, 2So, 249. 

Piping m. 

PvpOta, 03, 12$, 94. 14* 
Paramecium, 3s!, It*,**, 1*8. 

•* are Infusoria. 
Parrot, 837, B20- 

" tongue of, 02, 190. 
Partridge, 333. 
PatelJa, 147, 978, C9, 100 

" ft LI in pet. 
|' i \ ("uwii f ■ leetli, ^7, S3. 
I'uarUiyftrr, 272, 224. 
Pecien, 191. 272, 168 

Pretoi .il A I til. 140. 
Penkvll*rlie, 77,97. 
Pedkulna, 297. 
Prinpnlpi.^, 239. 

" *** Scorpion. 
Pel1rm t 3W, 29^. 
Pellaitv 94, Ml. 
Pelvk Arch. 140. 
renifuhi, 32H, 
Nmtula, 29K 
iVuucrimtP, 90S, til. 
Prp«ln,93. 

Peptn*ir, *J3 

Perch, *ke1c1oo ot tt, ISO, 179, W, Iff, 
130. 21JI. 

PertoMcum, 1M, ^7. 
PrrUinlth Huv..«neut, -« 

MMM) ». 

Penwlnkln, »7*. 
Petrel, 3*0. 
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Petromyzon, 314, 286. 
Pbalangiura, 889. 
Plmryugobranchii, 310, 288. 
Pharynx, T8, 86. 
Plm*ma, 897. 
Pheataut, 883. 
Phoca, 354. 
Pliyaalia, 846, 194. 
Physeter, 348, S41. 

see Whale. 
Physiology, 12. 
Picarlse, 83ft. 
Plci. 33ft, 320. 
Picric, 303. 

Pigeon, 84, 333, 66, 816. 
Pike, 65. 

Pinnigrude, 354, 128. 
Piece, 310, 48, 66, 71, 76, 108, lit, 128, 
124, 189, 288-298. 

" see Fiuh. 
Placenta, 196, 171. 
Planaria, 804, 217. 
Planm bia, 873, 275, 282. 
Plant, 28. 

f«M>d of, 85. 

" functions of, 84. 
Plimtltfr^Ui, 237, 355, 128. 
Plant-loose, 801 
Pl^roaof Ul w ,d,93. 
1 "liii^tn tn, 383. 

Plu^hdtnitjtli^.204, 216, 217. 

Me Tape-worm. 
Platyonychiw, 2S7 P 267. 
Ple*!iMsfluni(j t 824- 
Pleamuopliysl*, 141. 
Pioiirobrachia, tfit, 209. 
Plftver m 
Pulsou-tongs* 09, 88. 
Polychu;!*, 269. 
Polyciftinn, 129, 848, 186. 
Polyp, 2M. 

*• nee Actinia. 
Poly pter nt>, 31ft. 



Fuljiwa, *W. 2-0 



Pore i>| due, 346. 
Porifera, nee Sponge. 
Porilea, 252. 

Pol poise, as, 348, 349, 64. 
Purl&l Circuit >». 30C, 3S5, 281. 
Portuguese muti-of .H ,ir. 246. 194. 
Piiiati>-worm, 3Q3 t 
Puulpe, 2m 

Pre rie Chkkeit. 333, 816 
Prim.itc*. 856. 85, 120, 148-145, 852-866. 
brain of, 143-145. 

" skeleton of Chimpanzee, 120. 

" teeth of Chimpanzee, 35. 
ttee A|k», Man, Monkey. 
Probowldea, 350, 30. 1 19. 129. 
Proboscis of Butterfly, ft9, 28. 



Proboscis of Elephant, 08, lit. 
Proccelous, 886. 
Prognathoof, 888. 
Proalmil, 890. 

ProsoUrmicbi, 8T8, 284-846. 
Proietw, US* My 

" blood-corpuscle of, 89, 66. 
Protista, 81. 

Protoplasm, 19, 80, 81, 164. 
Protopterne, 817, 298. 
Protosoa, 288, 

** number of *p«i« of, 281. 

" Amoeba, tofUiorlii, 

Poaltermm, 89, 56. 
Pvcndouodin, 51, 164, 840, 16. 
Pi»udDtritfHi, 319, 296. 
Psitlacl h &37, 320. 
rt H nxLi«yl«,8«4. 
Ptempoda, 878, 229. 

" mouth of, 56. 
Pulex, 800. 

Pulmonale* 874, 982, 288. 
Pulse, 885. 

Papa, 80S, 172, 267, 270. 
Pupil, 183, 167. 
Pygopode*, 388, 806, 807. 
Pyrophorns, 299. 

QuAitacMANA, 356, 395. 

*• nee Monkey. 

Quohog, 878. 

Raoooon, 355, 846. 
Radiates, 233. 
Radiolaria, 242, 1H5. 
Rail, 332, 314. 
Rana, tee Prog. 
Range of Aiilina!^ 373. 
Hunk of A 1 in ill*, 823. 
linpton^, 334, t 817-319. 
RM»ore«, 332, 315, 
Hat, 346. 
Ratita?. 387, 805. 
Kattleoiiake, OS, 136, 88. 
Ravun, 339. 
Ray, 283, 314, 288. 

" teeth of, 67, 82. 
Raxor-Hbell, 272. 
Redstart, 338, 825. 
Repair, 815. 
Reproduction, 191. 

" asexual, 191. 

" by budding, ICS. 

• 4 checks on, 287. 

" bv division, 191. 

rapidity of, 226. 

'* sexual, 192. 

Reptllin, 319. 

'* alimentary canal of, S2. 

bruin of, 172, 141. 
*• circulation in, 108, 76. 
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R^ltta, cwrpiuclof of, », 14. 

.J 1 1 :...!;.. i, <if, 3»T. 

of, ns, w. 
of,4i. 

prrbetulou uf,4L 

or, is*. 

teeth *<r, 47. 
voice of, iSf. 
*** Ir-rfoctile, 
Turtle. 
ffi-l-»f»Uoit, til. 

in CntfUrea, 114, 
tit EvttiiMKlrrruft, lit 
in Fi^e*, 114 
■ III lir-fi-:-. 114. 

* *• til Mo«o*t(», US. 
* rale of. ISO. 

tn Yrrtebrarm, I IT, 
in Wnrwf, 115. 
Retc niociwam. 129. 
Reticulum, S8» 4* 
Retlim, 1S2», 157, Uti. 

Roe*, **7. 

RMiioeem*, Iff, 144, ssi. m, 314. 
Ithicopudji, wo, IS, IM, l^'i, 

Rouedtlfl, lUft, *Bo, «46. M7, 

teeth uf, Tl, SS5. UJM 

R'*tftJIB ( t>2 

Rotifer*, M4, tl*. 

)«vi *>r. «4 

RailimcuUry organi, 2o7. 
Known, ly*. 40 
Hum 1 mil Hi, Kg. 

.toinneh of. *s ."Mi 

ww Ox, UoffUlRtft. 

8*OKrtf, 144. 
SalaiiMiiuer, Jl*. SIM. 

uiHanii> n ihi»|j' nf, m, 
Ssiira, fonril.in of. K. 
Huh vat j GiiuoU, m. * 
S.ilm»n, 114. M. f*4. 
h<M.|-fl.V., -m. at 

S,.l,i {( i k ;u:v 

n 



- ,!r.i.f II iflrrflW, Jrt> ( <;i 

of r>»kra and Rvytlfc 

Ik-Allnp, nje Of, |*J f 149. 

JOftftjtij Arrh, 1*4, 
&c*r II oca*, aw. 
tt w f ■ fc to, it*, a*4. 
Sclorobaae, 1»4. 
!*< JcrmWro, 1 ati 
Srlerwtlc, Uf, 
JvolujM-ialM, ?i7, Si!). 
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Scorpion, M, ifl. 4** 
mouib uf, 40. 
" ne#pi ration in, 114. 
See-AuemoiHS *** Polyp. 
Sen-blubber, fw 
Sen-lniLLorily, Rl, SS*. 
li, 3M>, SO*. 
, S74. 
UWCK IS* m. 
i«, 57 < 
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Sea-pt'ij, SO* 
Sea-Bin-, 44* 171, SI 4. 
B4MRThiu i jf4t, SIO, ill. 

utotrptlon hjr.M. 
■UmeuUry cum! •* Tt\ 
** Hiiiiiumy of, SB. 
" rtrcnlsiUoii In, toa. 

■ iiljwNw la. M 

£ ruwih of. 314. 

•* uindV of (Veil in-;. 8 J 
m- ■■.'it 64, 

M reaplratloii In, 114 
•hell «C •* 
tkeklon of. ]W. WL 
»plnraor. 130, tj. 
teeth *.r, O, in 

9m mam, *k 17, tta. 

Secrtrlloil, 1*1 

«* Umid. 
Secretory org*!!*, 1**. 
Segment *ll.n> u'egff. '«4, 
HrJMI*lei»ii. Itl, 1«M) 
3eii«Ahoii, 114. 
Sen#e of upiirriitf, ITS. 

" of ■ Itftil, 1*o. 

" of«nell,177. 

" of I n»Lr, ITT. 

■ of touch, 174. 
^-tiw^irjfmw, m< Serine. 

" ilivr]«>pihciit of, V04. 

**n*iWllty, 174, 
Sepln.^1. *4H. 

■ it, m Sunk*. 
M7, 102. 



•Vtopllflgt, M«\ t£4 
rVtriilrni yriiT lorn»l, ¥V7. SIW 

J*4i*rk, 47, »i *, *a, S*7. 
•* Otftfa of, IWO, 1*4. 

M giu» or, li*, in;. 

" ^ii.'lrl f, I. -7. iif J4A 

Hhrfl* ■fOWlBKM, 181. 

" of l»l mi., l iO. 

" of M.OIutk*, Itt. 
MioaMei «lr,Hn, 144 
Knew, d !144 M« 

Hferiitip, V*- 

,.f AMloop-ul*, Ml 
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Sight, of Coslenteratea, 180. 
" of Mollnsks, 181. 
*' <*f Vert ebm tee, 188. 
Silk-gland, 40. 
Silk-worm, 808. 
Simla, 367, 868, 866, 856 
Siuuees, 188. 
Siphon, 118, 286. 
Sfphonophora, 248, 184. 
Siphuucle, 279, 247. 
Sirenia, 349, 78, 846 
44 see Dugout. 
Size of Animals, 881. 
Skeletou, of Arthropodn, 181. 
of birds, 144, 116 
" of Ccelenterntes, 130. 
44 of Crocodile, 116. 
" of Ecblnoderms, 180. 

of FIbd, 188, 144, 146, lit. 
of limbs, 146. 
Lion, 139, 106. 

Mammals, 139, 106, 114, 117- 
120. 

Mollnsks, 183. 
Reptiles, 118. 115. 
" of skull, 141, 108-111. 
44 of Tortoise, 115. 
44 of Vertebrates, 134. 
44 of Vulture, 116. 

of Whule, 114. 
" see Bxoskeleton. 
Skin of Invertebrates, 127. 

44 of Vertebrates, 128. 
Skfu-muscle, 166. 

Skull, 141, 37, 10H-111, 658, 854, 859, 

660. 
Slater, 230, 251. 
Sing, 276, 282. 
Smell, 177. 
Suiiil, 272. 

" ulimentary canal of, 60, 45. 

" anatomy of, 45. 

" circulation in, 10C, 45. 

44 eye of, 191, 164. 

44 Kills of, 113. 

44 gizzard of. 04. 
heart "f, 45. 

" jaw of, 64i, 20. 

" larva of, 176. 

44 locomotion of, 161. 

44 lung of, 116, 274, 45. 

44 mode of feeding, 62. 

" mouth of, 66. 

" nervous system of, ICS, 184, 154. 

44 operculum of, 114, 134, 228. 

" respiration in, 116. 45. 

44 Bhell of, 133, 100, 228, 231-246. 

" siphon of, 228. 

41 smell of, 178. 

44 teeth of, 65, 29. 

" tentacles of, 176, 154, 228. 



Snail, see Gasteropoda. 
Suoke, 820, 65, 298, 299. 

44 deglutition of, 73. 

11 locomotion of, 188. 

" lungs of, 119, 84. 

44 poison apparatus of, 68, 88. 

44 scales of, 135. 
skull of, 87. 

44 stomach of, 88. 

44 tongue of, 68. 

44 Vertebral of, 140. 
voice of, 189. 

" see Boa, Ophidln, Reptilia. 
Snnppiug-bug, 899. 
Snipe, 388. 
Solas ter, 260. 
Somite, 898. 
Songsters, 888. 
Sorex, 846, 668. 
Sow-bug, 886. 
Sparrow, 839. 
Species, defined, 886. 

44 number of, 881. 
Sperm-cells, 196. 
Sperm-whale, see Whale. 
Sphinx-moth, 303, 48, 136. 
Spider, classification of, 289, 260. 

44 alimentary canal of, 79. 

44 appendages of, 162, 25. 

44 circulation in, loo. 

44 fangs of, 63, 18, 25. 

44 mouth of, 60, 25. 

44 respiration in, 116. 

44 spinnerets of, asp, 25, 261. 

44 web or, 289, 260. 
Spinal column, 141. 

44 cord, 176, 187. 
Spindle-Phelir286. 
Spinneret of Spider, 289, 26, 261. 

44 of Caterpillar, 301, 276 
Spiracle, 114, 293, 79. 
Splint-bone, 147. 
Sponge, 244, 189, 190. 

44 alimentary canal of, 76. 

44 anatomy of, 189. 

44 egg of, 194, 168. 
feeding of, 60, 189. 

44 respiration in, 112. 

44 skeleton of, 129, 190. 
Squash-hug, 297. 
Squid, 2S0. 

44 locomotion of, 168. 
44 see Cuttle-Ash. 
Squirrel, 346. 
Stag, 362, 845. 

Star-Ash, alimentary canal of, 76, 120, 
210. 

44 anatomy of, 126. 
44 circulation in, 106. 
44 classification of. 258. 
44 development of, 208. 
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Star-flsh, digestion in, 98. 

44 locomotion of, 161, 126. 

*' metamorphosis of, 2ti$. 

** mode or feeding of, M. 
month of, 66. 

41 nervous system of, 168, 1C3 

** respiration in, 112. 

44 tee Ecliiuodermata. 
Sternum, 145, 88. 
Stilt, 332. 

Stomach, 82-89. * 

44 digestion in, 93. 
Stork, 332. 
Stridnlation, 188 
Strombus, 278, 213. 
Straggle for Lift-, 2*26. 
Strnthio, 327, 30o 
Sturgeon, 61, 31ft. 290. 
Subkingdom, 23ft, 280. 
Suu-stnr, 260. 
Survival of Fittest, 327. 
Suture, 147. 
Swallow, 340, 828. 
Swan, 331. 
Sweetbread, 123. 
Swift, 335. 
Switmneret, 282. 
Symmetry, 222. 

Sympathetic nervous system, 175, 146. 
Synovia, 147. 

Tactile Corpuscles, 177. 
Ttenia, nee Tape- worm. 
Tnnager, 339. 
Tii pet urn, 1S4. 
Tape- worm, 204, 216. 

" ftfllillir ,,f, 43. 

Tapir. 62. 351, IM). 
Tar to . 177. 

Te«'th, of Amphibia. 67. 

44 of Fishes, 61, 66, 67. 

44 of Invertebrate.*, 63. 

44 of Mammal*, 68, 70. 

" of Reptiles, 67. 

structure of, 38, 66, 9, 31. 
TeleoMci, 315, 284, 2k», 291, 292. 
Tclson, 2*2. 

Temperature of Animals, 12L 
Tendon, 36, 157. 
Tentacle, 51. 
Tentacnlifcra, 243. 
Teut-caterpilhir, 303. 
Terme*. 295. 
Terebra, 278, 23s. 
Terrhrntuln, 267. 222. 
Ten-bratnliiM. 267, 221. 
Termite, 295. 
Teru, 330, 80S. 
Test, 201, 96. 
Te*tudo, *•<• Turtle. 
Tetrabranch? 1 , 279, 247. 



Tetradecapods, 2S5, 251, 222. 
Thoracic duct, 95, 31. 
Thorax, 119, 145, 88. 
Thornback, 814, 288. 
Thousand-legged Worm, see Julus. 
Thrush, 340. 
Thylaciuus, 343. 
Thyroid Cartilage, 1S9, 169. 
Ticks, 2SS. 
Tissne, 32. 
Toad, 54, 61, 318, 35. 
Tongue, of Batrachians, 61. 
of Birds, 62. 

41 of Fishes, 61. 

44 of Insects, 50. 58. 

44 of Mammals, 63. 

44 of Man, 27. 

44 of Mollufks, 59, 

44 of Spiders, 60. 
Top-shell, 27», 242. 
Tortoise, 323, 302. 

44 «r Turtle. 
Totipalmates, 33», 399. 
Toucan, 335. 
Touch, 176. 
Trachea, 119. 83. 
Trachcte. 114, 40. 79, 80, 81. 
Trichina, 265, 218. 
Tri<lscne, 272. 
Trilobite, 2*4. 
Trionyx, 322. 
Triton, 27-*, 318, 1 10, 293. 
| Tritonian, 274, 230. 
i Trochosphere, 211, 175, 176. 
i Trocbus, 27S. 

embryo «-f, 211, 170. 
1 Troglodytfi-, 

! " *-r (.'liimp.-inzcc. 
! Tropin, 335. 321. 
Tubipora, 252. 200. 
Tunicata, n<»9, 27**, 279. 

4 * «*v Apcidiau*. 
Turbo, 278. 242. 
i Turkey, 84, :i33, 141. 
Turritella, 27*. 
Turtle, 322, 301, 302. 

44 alimentary canal of, S2. 

breathing of, 1 19. 
44 month of, 61. 

shell of, 135. 
44 skeleton of, 
teeth of. 65. 
44 my Che Ionia. 
Tusks, SS3. 
Tympanum, 179, 152. 
T) |k'k, 233. 

rNon.ATA.351.53.53. 103, 111.117, 11* 
129. 13*. 344, 34*. 
fVet of, 129. 
Cnio, 133, 272. 
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TJnio, eggs of, 190. 
Uuivalve, nee Snail. 
Urochordata, 300. 
TJrodela, 818, 295, 296. 

Vankssa, 303, 278. 
Variation, 216. 
Vui iety, 235. 
Veins, 68, 104, 67. 
Vettger.ftll, 176 
Vena cava, 104. 
Venus, 272, 
Venus'-basket, 246. 
Vermes, 263, 17, 77, 176. 

" tee Earth-worm, Worms. 
Vertebrae, development of, 206 

kinds of, 141, 106, 107. 
" number of, 141. 
Vi»rtebrata, 806. 





absorption In, 94. 




alimentary canal of, 80-81. 




blood of, 97. 


It 


brain of, 176 


t^ 


circulation in, 76, 76. 




development of, 206. 




digestion in, 92. » 




ear of, 179. 




exoskeleton of, 184. 


1 1 


eye of, 183. 


u 


gastric glands of, 128. 


4* 


heart of, 107. 


u 


kidney of, 126, 98. 




liver of, 124. 




lungs of, 117. 




mode of feeding of, 64. 


tt 


mouth of, CO. 




muscles of, 156. 




nervous system of, 169. 




number of species of, 221. 




pancreas of, 123. 




salivary glands of, 122. 


*» 


skeleton of, 137. 




skiu of, 128. 


<t 


stomach of, 80. 


»» 


teeth of, 60. 




tongue of, 61. 


ti 


see Bird, Crocodile, Fish 




Frog, Mammal, Reptile. 


Vespa, 
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Villi, 96, 58. 
Viuegar-eel, 265. 
Viper, 320, 298. 
Vireo, 840, 826 
Vitality, 29. 

Vitelline Membrane, 196 
Viviparous, 80S. 
. Vocal Cords, 159. 

Voice of Invertebrates, 1S8. 

" of Vertebrates, 1S9. 
Volute, 278, 241. 



Vorticella, 243, 160. 
Vulpes,849. 
Vulture, 886, 116. 

Waucino-stiok, 297. 
Walrus, 865, 883. 
Warbler, 840. 
Wasp, 804. 
Water-beetle, 127. 
Water-boatman, 297, 266. 
Water-fleas, 284, 266. 
Wax-wing, 840. 
Weasel, 855, 848. 
Weevil, 806 
Whale, 848, 841, 842. 

** baleen of, 65, 80. 

" brain of, 176 

*' fat of, 89. 

" mode of feeding of, 56 

" month of, 66 

" swimming of, 159. 

" teeth of, 207, 883. 
Whale-bone, 66, 186, 60. 
Wheel-auimalcnle, 266, 219. 
Whelk, 278, 228, 246, 264. 

" tee Snail. 
White Aut,295. 
Windpipe, 119, 86. 
Wings of Bats, 161, 182, 889, 846 

" of Birds, 160, 804. 

" of Insects, 159, 98, 266 
Woir, 855, 847. 
Woodpecker, 885, 826 
Worms, 263. 

" absorption in, 94. 

44 alimentary cunal of, 77. 

" blood of, 98. 
eye of, 17. 

" head of, 17. 

" jaws of, 17 

" larva of, 175. 

" locomotion of, 161. 

" mouth of, 67. 

' « number of sj»ecies of, 221. 

*• proboscis of, 17. 

reproduction in, 192, 175. 

" respiration of, 113, 77. 
skin of, 127. 

nee Earth-worm, Leech, Nereis. 
Wren, 340. 

Yolk, 192. 

Zoom, 221. 

Zoological analysis, 236 

" barriers, 376 

" history, 14. 

" provinces, 375. 
Zoology, 12. 
Zygapophyses, 140. 
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which the scholar sees every fact for himself, and the teacher sup- 
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in the Introduction to Elementary Bi- 
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ages to have the learner discover for 
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student. Under Professor Dodge's guid- 
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I think it is the most helpful laboratory 
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it in my class.— II. \V. Conn, Ph.D., PrtH 
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